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Look  at  this  for  a  program! 


It  is  possible  on  the  Victrola  only !  For 
only  with  Victor  Records  on  the  Victrola 
do  you  get  the  subtle  shades  of  color,  tone, 

•nd  interpretation  which  mean  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  When  you  hear  Victor  Records 
played  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  precisely 
what  each  artist  heard  and  approved  as  his 
or  her  own  work.  Any  other  combination 
must  necessarily  be  less  than  the  best. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Victrola  and  not  an 
imitation.  $25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers 
everywhere.  New  Victor  Records  demon¬ 
strated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

VICTROLA 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


Victrob  XVII,  $3SO 
Victrola  XVII,  electric.  $41$ 


Thts  trademam  and  ttia  tradawari^o  word 
'Vicirold'  idantt^  all  eur  products  Loot* 
undar  )idt  took  on  tbs  label  • 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 
Camdan.  N  J 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


BOTH  ARE  PRESIDENTS— 

but  one  is  fifty,  the  other  thirty-three 


Most  of  the  men  who  enrol 
with  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
l«titute  would  ultimately  reach  suc¬ 
cess  anyway — just  as  you  v\dll  ulti¬ 
mately  arrive. 

What  is  it  then  that  the  Institute 
has  done  for  the  thousands  of  men 
who  are  so  cordial  in  their  appreci¬ 
ation  of  it? 

Simply  this:  It  has  saved  the  w'asted- 
years— the  years  that  so  many  men 
vend  in  dull  routine,  in  learning  the 
various  departments  of  business  one 
by  one.  It  has  given  thousands  of 
them  the  joy  of  reaching,  in  their 
thirties,  positions  that  would  ordinarily 
have  come  to  them  only  at  fifty, 
or  later. 

The  equivalent  of  many 
years  of  business  experience 


A  manager  of  an  import  busi- 
^  ness  summed  it  up  recently  in  a 
Irtter  to  the  Institute.  He  w’as  merely 
one  of  hundreds  of  subordinates  w  hen 
he  enrolled. 

‘‘Your  Course  provided  me  with  the 
equivalent  of  many  years  of  business 
experience,”  he  said. 

“It  made  it  possible  for  me  to  live 
»ot  merely  in  the  job  ahead  of  mine, 
but  on  the  top.”  (To  think  in  terms 
of  executive  problems  and  responsibili- 
fie*,  in  other  words.)  ‘‘It  enabled  me 
to  discuss  with  confidence  some  of  the 
biRer  problems  that  the  men  over  me 
must  solve. 

“It  has  saved  me  much  time.” 


Ai^  time — the  stuff  that  a  man’s 
■f*  is  made  of — this  is  his  most 
precious  asset.  He  can  afford 


Why  should  you  wait  until 
fifty  for  success? 

Many  men  have  found  a 
way  to  arrive  much  earlier. 


to  lose  anything  except  time. 

What  will  you  take  for 
a  year  of  your  life? 

Recall  some  of  the  men  whose 
pictures  or  stories  you  have  seen 
in  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  ad¬ 
vertisements;  how'  young  they  are  on 
the  whole. 

There  was  John  G.  Wood,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Engine-  Co., 
and  only  33. 

Stephen  B.  Mambert,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  in  his  early  thirties. 

Among  the  thousands  of  men  whom 
the  Institute  has  helped,  are  many, 
many  others  who  have  saved  from  one 
year  to  five  years  or  more  on  their 
progress  to  success. 

Only  you  can  decide  how  much  a 
year  of  your  life  is  worth. 

Opportunities  Pass  so 
quickly 

JONES  would  make  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  manager,”  one  director  says 
to  another,  “if  only  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  production  and  account¬ 
ing.  But  he’s  a  salesman  and  nothing 
more.”  And  in  that  moment  Jones’s 
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opportunity  has  passed,  not  to  return 
perhaps  for  a  year,  or  five  or  ten. 

“If  only  Smith  knew-  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,”  another  official 
may  say.  But  Smith  knows  costs — 
that’s  all;  and  he  remains  where  he 
is,  w’hile  Opportunity  passes  on. 

.Opportunity  keeps  coming.  But 
each  time  it  passes  it  leaves  you  a  little 
older.  Why  not  now,  while  you  are 
still  young  enough  to  enjoy,  success 
at  its  fullest — have  the  training  that 
fits  a  man  to  seize  his  opportunity 
early? 


The  book  of  opportunity 

JUST  how  the  Institute’s  Modem  Busi¬ 
ness  Course  and  Service  is  adapted  to 
serve  your  needs  in  your  business  is  covereil 
fully  in  a  116-page  book,  ‘‘Forging  Ahratl 
in  Business.”  It  is  not  a  book  for  the 
merely  curious;  not  for  boys  or  drifters. 
But  for  men  who  have  made  a  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  earnestly  want  to  speed  up  their 
progress  there  is  a  copy  waiting;  and  it  is 
entirely  without  obligation.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


Alexander  Hamilton  kistitute 


528  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  “ForsiDK  Ahead  in  Business” 
which  I  mar  keep  without  oblixation. 


Name  .. 

Business 

.Addri'ss. 


PrieU  Ktru 


Business 
Hosttion . 
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EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHERS 

T^VERYBODY'3  big  sister,  ^he  delineator,  sent  Mrs.  ^Vllllam  Brown  Meloney  abroad  to  help 
celebrate  a  real  American  Decora^on  Day  at  Landres-et-St.  Georges,  tbe  town  adopted  by  The 
delineator  s  readers  lor  tbeir  French  relief  work,  where  over  four  hundred  Americans  fell.  Her. 
is  a  page  or  so  from  her  experiences  with  tbe  ''touring  Americans.  Heaven  help  France  and  America! 

*****  The  Gare  du  Nord  was  a  Bedlam — two  train  loads  of  American  and  EngKsb  tourists,  a  lot  of  French  iolk 
and  a  detachment  of  British  troops. 

There  IS  almost  no  silver  m  circulation  m  Pans.  One  pays  for  everything  in  paper  and  postage  stamps.  We 
had  been  told  of  this  m  London.  ^Vhich  led  the  Americans  and  some  of  the  English  to  fill  their  pockets  widi 
silver  coins.  And  these  provided  a  spectacle  to  sicken  one  s  soul. 

God  Almighty — to  love  Amenca  as  I  love  her  and  see  her  children  m  a  stranger  s  land  behave  as  that  mol) 
did,  was  enough  to  break  your  heart!  They  pushed  and  shoved  and  rattled  their  silver  before  the  French  officiih 
and  porters,  bidding  one  against  the  other  for  attention  as  if  they  were  mad. 

I  stepped  hack.  I  would  have  lost  my  baggage,  all  1  possessed,  my  life,  I  think,  before  I  would  have  joined 
with  them.  Finally  the  doors  were  closed  and  inspection  started.  Andofter  a  long  wait  1  drew  a  veritable  tiger 
of  an  inspector.  I  had  observed  him  making  all  kinds  of  trouble  for  Americans  and  the  English  as  well.  His  spear 
knew  no  brother.  Fie  was  a  one-armed  man.  with  an  iron  hook  for  a  right  hand  and  a  chest  covered  witk 
decorations.  He  did  not  speak.  Instead  he  shouted  and  rolled  his  r's  like  thunder. 

"^Vhat  do  you  declare?”  he  shouted  at  me. 

In  the  best  French  I  could  muster  and  rolling  my  r  s  as  hard  as  I  could,  I  told  him  I  did  not  know,  hut  I 
would  thank  him  for  a  list. 

“Open  your  trunks!  he  commanded,  and  with  a  vicious  kick  he  indicated  the  one  to  open  first. 

*  I  opened  it  dutifully  and  stood  hack  trembling  and  outraged  whi  le  he  pi  unged  his  iron  claw  into  it. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  1  realized  that  he  was  standing  very  straight  before  me  and  looking  at  me  in  a  puziW 
way.  His  eyes  earned  mine  down  to  the  open  trunk  and  then  1  saw  that  it  was  the  one  containing  the  Ameneu 
flags  which  I  had  unlocked.  . 

^  "How  many  of  those  have  you  there?” 

,  He  did  not  shout  that.  He  asked  it. 

“Five  hundred,  I  answered,  and — why  I  do  not  know,  for  I  wished  to  have  no  unnecessary  speech  witl 
him — I  added:  “They  are  for  the  graves  of  the  five  hundred  Americans  who  fell  at  Landres-et-St.  Georges. 

As  I  spoke,  the  tiger  m  him  died.  I  can  not  desenhe  the  transformation  of  his  face.  With  his  hand,  not  tke 
iron  claw,  he  closed  the  little  trunk  gently  and  marked  it  “cleared.  Turning  to  the  other  trunks  he  marked  then 
bkewise.  He  would  not  have  them  opened. 

,  “Ah,  madame.  Ah.  madame,”  he  kept  repeating  in  apology. 

'  He  summoned  a  facteur,  indicated  that  he  was  to  move  all  of  my  belongings,  and  walked  with  me  to  the  gates. 

■  •,  “Ah,  madame,  he  said,  “I  hope  I  have  not  given  unforgivable  offense  to  a  good  American.” 

*  I  told  him  he  had  not;  that  I  thought  I  understood  his  feeling  and  what  had  provoked  it. 

Those  tourists  hack  there,  I  said,  “are  not  our  real  Americans.  They  are  simply  brutes  (which  is  a 
term  the  French  understand).  You  hate  them  here.  \\^e  despise  them  at  home.  Do  not,  1  beg  of  you,  judge 
America  by  them. ' 

“How  then,  madame? 

I  thought  out  my  answer  very  carefully,  for  he  was  very  serious,  and  it  was  plain  to  me  what  had  hardened 
the  soldier  heart  of  him  toward  us. 


“Judge  us,  I  said, 
those  who  remember  them. 


'not  by  those  who  have  offended  you,  but  by  our  soldiers  who  sleep  in  France  and 


I  don  t  suppose  I  said  it  in  very  good  French,  hut  the  thought  got  to  him.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and. 
standing  at  attention,  he  saluted  with  his  iron  cLiw.  As  he  helped  me  into  the  taxi  which  he  had  called  and  which 
had  been  waiting,  he  spied  the  nhhon  of  the  Belgian  decoration  peeking  out  from  under  my  coat  lapel.  Again  the 
heels  clicked  and  again  the  iron  claw  went  up  in  salute. 

As  the  taxi  drew  out  of  the  Nord  I  looked  back  at  him  with  a  smile  of  reassurance.  He  was  standing  on 
one  of  the  safety  islands  solemnly  lost  in  thought.  1  don't  think  be  saw  the  smile  which  was  meant  to  tell  him  that 
his  offense  was  certainly  forgiven. 

But  I  felt  very  happy  about  it  all.  I  was  and  I  am  sure  that  I  had  made  one  friend  for  Amcr:ca.  And, 
God  knows,  we  need  friends  here! 
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Little 

accidents 

often  produce  painful  if  not 
serious  results.  Whether  it 
isa  pounded  thumb, a  bruise 
or  a  cut,  for  safety’s  sake 
treat  it  immediately  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  the  handy 
and  dependable  home  doctor 
that  always  brings  relief. 


Absorb  ine.J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


TRADE  MARH  RCG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


Ar'ntfKic  1 

•*  Verbal  fitracU  tsiM***  J 

j][*l«SlC  '  ““*■  STIIK)1>«  ! 

JJP^rLACIIC  ANTimOa**'*  ! 

J'JClItltdT  »fS0l»9T 

I  " 

1^*^***  and  ••tAaffc  . 

tpriMt  !, 

Ufflt,  bun««Si  I 

1  Mm,  allay  pain  ? 

[  ^OAHNU  AND  StllUSU  ; 


MOMTHaAb.  f 


is  an  antiseptic,  germicide  and  liniment  combined — healing  and 
soothing,  bringing  prompt  relief  from  aches  and  pains  and 
preventing  little  cuts  and  bruises  from  becoming  serious. 

It  stimulates  and  invigorates  —  for  muscles  that  have  been 
strained  or  wrenched  it  gives  prompt  relief. 

After  a  long  hike,  rest  your  tired,  aching  feet  with  a  light 
application  of  this  effective  liniment. 

Can  be  used  with  absolute  safety  by  children  and  grown-ups. 
It  does  not  stain  and  leaves  no  oily  residue. 

At  $1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist’s  or  sent  postpaid — it  is  a 
most  economical  remedy  and  you  are  wise  in  having  it  ever 
ready  for  use.  Its  use  is  practically  unlimited  and  only  a  few 
drops  are  needed  at  an  application. 


Send  10  cents  for  liberal  Trial  Bottle 

or  procure  a  regular  size  bottle  from  your  druggist  to^/ay. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

121  Temple  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Canadian  Agency:  344  St  Paul  St,  Montreal,  Canada 
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’  When  the  Summer  Season  Ends 

^^INGLED  with  the  memories  of  happy  vacation  days  is  the 
^  talk  of  home  and  school  and  business.  The  final  meal. 
Hurried  adieus.  The  house  closed  until  another  year.  -Then 
back  to  the  city  with  its  changing  scenes,  its  new  faces.  But 
silver  will  continue  to  have  inspiring  spell  over  every  meal, 

“  stimulate  the  warmth  of  companionship,  silently  suggest  by  its 
lustrous  beauty  the  perfect  welcome  of  never-changing  hosph 
tality,  of  which  silver  stands  as  the  enduring  symbol  in  both 
country  and  city  homes  of  refinement  the  wide  world  over. 

O  Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 

by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Qoldsmiths  NEW  YORK 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


Rightly  trained,  the  unconscious  vanity  of 
a  little  miss  becomes  the  ingrained  personal 
daintiness  which  is  priceless  to  a  woman. 

Teach  her  that  it  is  the  frequent,  regular  use  of 
Ivory  Soap  which  gives  her  the  lustrous  hair,  the 
clear,  smooth  skin,  and  the  spotless  garments  which 
she  innocently  admires. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  imbue  a  child  with  that  love  of 
cleanliness  which  is  the  basis  of  all  enduring  cha-rm. 


Stnd  fir  Free  Sample 
of  the  nenv  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

—  snowlike,  instant¬ 
melting  flakes  of  gen- 
.  uine  Ivory  Soap  that 
launder  silks,  chif¬ 
fons,  flannels,  icnitted 
garments,  and  all  fine 
fabrics  like  new, 
without  rubbing.  For 
generous  trial  pack¬ 
age,  just  send  your 
name  and  address  to 
Department  20-I,The 
Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


. . .  99a?  PURE 


CJ^E  Skanufacturers  of  Ivor;  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  /oIlou>tn(  (eneml  household  soaps:  P,  9  Q. — The  Naphtha  Soap, 

^  Star  Soap,  and  Scar  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  eruMing  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  9  Camhle  hifh  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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Author  of  '‘Temperamental  Henry,"  “The  Hills  of  Han,"  etc. 


Here  begin*  a  magical  ttory  of  the 
seething,  changing  modem  Orient — 
a  story  not  only  filled  with  the  glamor¬ 
ous  color  and  mystery  of  the  East,  by 
one  who  ha*  saturated  himself  with 
them,  but  edged  with  a  tense  and  mov¬ 
ing  streun  of  adventure,  told  by  olio 
who  ha*  won  a  front  place  in  American 
fiction  as  a  story-teller.  The  little 
group  of  people  he  ha*  created  here— 
each  a  living  and  familiar  figure — will 
hold  you  month  after  month  a*  they 
float  into  the  restless  heart  of  China 
on  the  hosom  of  the  Greatest  River — 
the  Yangtze  Kiang. 


Fellow  V oyagers 

ON  A  night  in  October.  1911, 
the  river  steamer  Yen  Hsin  lay 
alongside  the  godown,  or  ware¬ 
house,  of  the  China  Mer¬ 
chants’  Navigation  Company 
at  Shanghai.  Her  black  hull 
bulked  large  in  the  darkness  that  was  spot¬ 
ted  with  inadequate  electric  lights.  Her 
white  cabins,  above,  lighted  here  and  there, 
loomed  high  and  ghostly,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  easily  see  from  the  narrow 
wharf  beneath.  Swarming  continuously 
across  the  gangplanks,  chanting  rhythmi¬ 
cally  to  keep  the  quick  shuffling  step,  crews 
of  coolies  carried  heavy  bo.xes  and  bales 
swning  from  bamboo  poles. 

During  the  evening  the  white  passengers 
were  coming  aboard  by  ones  and  twos  and 
finding  their  cabins,  all  of  which  were  for¬ 
ward  on  the  promenade  deck,  grouped 
about  the  enclosed  area  that  was  to  be  at 
once  their  dining-room  and  “social  hall.” 
Here,  within  a  narrow  space,  bounded  by 
strips  of  outer  deck  and  a  partition  wall, 
these  casual  passengers  were  to  be  caught 
in  a  sort  of  passing  comradeship.  For 
the  greater  part  of  this  deck,  amidships 
and  aft,  was  screened  off  for  the  use  of 
traveling  Chinese  officials,  and  the  two 
lower  decks  would  be  crowded  with  lower- 
class  natives  and  freight. 

.And,  not  unnaturelly,  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  the  white  folk,  as  they  settled 
for  the  night,  arose  questions  as  to  the 
others  ab^rd.  For  strange  beings  of 
many  nations  dig  a  footing  of  sorts  on  the 
China  coast,  and  odd  contrasts  occur 
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when  any  few  are  thrown  together  by  a 
careless  fate.  And  so,  thinking  variously 
in  their  separate  cabins  of  the  meeting  to 
come,  at  breakfast  alK)ut  the  single  long 
table,  and  of  the  nearly  five  days  of 
voyaging  into  the  heart  of  oldest  China, 
these  passengers,  one  by  one,  fell  asleep. 
Through  open  shutters  floated  quaint  odors 
and  sounds  from  the  tangle  of  sampans 
and  slipper  boats  that  always  line  the 
cur\'ing  bund,  and  occasional  shouts  and 
songs  from  late  revellers  passing  along  the 
boulevard  beyond  the  rows  of  trees. 

IT  W.\S  well  after  midnight  when  the 
Yen  Hsin  drew  in  her  lines  and  swung  off 
into  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Whampoa. 
Drifting  sampans,  without  lanterns,  scur¬ 
ried  out  of  her  path.  With  an  .American 
captain  on  the  strip  of  promenade  deck,  for¬ 
ward,  that  served  for  a  bridge,  a  yellow 
pilot,  and  Scotch  engineers  below  decks, 
she  slipped  down  with  the  tide,  past  the 
roofed-over  opium  hulks  that  were  an¬ 
chored  out  there,  past  the  dimly  outlined 
stone  Iniildings  of  the  British  and  .Ameri¬ 
can  quarter,  on  into  the  broader  Wusung. 
Here  a  Qennan  mail  liner  lay  at  anchor, 
lighted  from  stem  to  stern.  Farther  down 
were  three  American  cruisers;  and  below 
these  a  junk,  drifting  dimly  by  with  ribbed 
sails  flapping  and  without  the  sign  of  a 
light,  built  high  astern,  like  the  ghost  of  a 
medieval  trader. 

“There’s  his  lights  now.”  Thus  the 
captain  to  a  huge  figure  of  a  man  who 
stood,  stooping  a  little,  beside  him,  peering 
out  at  the  river.  .And  the  captain  a 
stocky  little  man  with  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  a  hea\y  jacket,  added — “the  dirty 
devU.” 

Indeed,  a  small  green  light  showed  now 
on  the  junk’s  beam;  and  then  she  was 
gone  astern. 

After  a  silence,  the  captain  said:  “A'ou 
may  as  well  turn  in.” 

“Perhaps  I  will,”  replied  the  other, 
“Though  I  get  a  good  deal  more  sleep  than 
I  need  on  the  river.  .And  very  little 
exercise.” 

“That’s  the  devil  of  this  life  of  course. 
Look  a’  me — I’m  fat!”  The  captain  spoke 
in  a  rough,  faintly  blustering  tone,  perhaps 
in  a  nervous  response  to  the  well-modulated 
voice  of  his  mate.  “Alust  make  even  more 
difference  to  you — the  way  you’ve  lived. 
.And  at  that,  after  all,  you  ain’t  a  slave  to 
the  river.” 

“No  in  a  sense.  I’m  not.”  The  mate  fell 
silent.  There  were,  of  course,  vast  dif 
ferences  in  the  degrees  of  misfortune  arrong 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  coast.  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  now,  had  a  native  wife  and 
five  or  six  half  caste  children  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai. 

“We’ve  got  quite  a  bunch  aboard  this 
trip,”  offered  the  captain. 

“Indeed?” 

“One  or  two  well-known  people.  There’s 
our  .American  millionaire.  Dawley  Kane, 
'look  four  outside  cabins.  His  son’s  with 
him,  and  a  secretary,  and  a  Japanese  that’s 
been  up  with  him  before.  Wonder  if  it’s 
a  pleasure  trip — or  if  it  means  that  the 
Kane  interests  are  getting  hold  up  the  river. 
It  might,  at  that.  They  bought  the  Cantey 
line,  you  know,  in  nioeteen-e  ight.  Then 
there’s  Tex  Connor  and  his  side-kick,  the 
Manila  kid,  a  couple  of  women  school¬ 
teachers  from  home,  and  six  or  eight 
others — customs  men  and  casuals.  And 
Dixie  Carmichael — she’s  aboard.  Quite  a 


bunch!  And  His  Nibs  gets  on  to-morrow 
morning  at  Nanking.” 

“T’ang,  you  mean?” 

“The  same.  There’s  a  storj'  that  he’s 
ordered  up  to  Peking.  'Phey  were  talking 
about  it  yesterday  at  the  office.” 

“Do  you  th’nk  he’s  in  trouble?” 

“Can’t  say.  But  if  you  ask  me,  it  don’t 
look  like  such  a  good  time  to  be  easy  on 
these  agitators,  now  does  it?” 

The  mate  stood  musing,  holding  to  the 
rail.  “It  s  a  problem,”  he  replied,  after  a 
little,  rather  absently. 

“The  funny  thing  is — he  ain’t  going  on 
through.  Not  this  trip,  anyhow.  ^Ve’re 
order^  to  put  him  off  at  his  old  place,  this 
side  of  Huang  Chau.  Have  to  use  the 
boats.  You  might  give  them  a  look-see.” 

“They’ve  gossiped  about  T’ang  before 
this  at  Shanghai.” 

“Shanghai,”  cried  the  captain  with  ner¬ 
vous  irrelevancy,  “is  full  of  information 
about  China — and  it’s  all  wTong!”  He 
added  then,  “Seen  young  Black  lately?” 

'I'he  mate  moved  his  head  in  the  negative. 

“Consul-general  sent  him  down  from 
Hankow,  after  old  Ch’ang  stopped  down 
that  native  paper  of  his.  I  ran  into  him 
yesterday,  over  the  bank.  He  says  the 
revolution’s  going  to  break  before  sum¬ 
mer.”' 

The  mate  made  no  reply  to  this.  Every 
trip  the  captain  talked  in  this  manner. 


His  one  deep  fear  was  that  the  outbreak 
might  take  place  whMe  he  was  far  up  the 
river. 

It  had  been  supposed  by  all  experienced 
spectators  of  the  Chinese  scene,  that  the 
Manchu  dynasty  would  not  long  survive 
the  famous  old  empress  dowager,  the  vig¬ 
orous  and  imperious  little,  woman  who 
was  known  throughout  a  rational  and 
tolerant  empire,  not  without  a  degree  of 
affection,  as  “the  Old  Buddha.” 

At  the  time  of  the  present  narrativ'e  she 
had  been  dead  two  years  and  more;  the 
daily  life  of  the  infant  emperor  was  in  the 
control  of  a  new  empress  dowager,  that 
Lung  A'u  who  was  notoriously  overriding 
the  regent  and  dictating  such  policies  of 
government  as  she  chose  in  the  intervals  1 
between  protracted  periods  of  palace  rev¬ 
elry,  The  cne  really  powerful  personage 
in  Peking  that  year  was  the  chief  eunuch, 
Chang  A'uan-fu,  a  former  actor,  notoriously 
the  empress’s  personal  favorite,  who  cat¬ 
ered  to  her  pleasures,  robbed  the  imperial 
treasury  of  vast  sums,  wreaked  ugly  ven¬ 
geance  on  critical  censors,  and  publicly 
insulted  dukes  of  the  royal  house. 

.All  this  was  familiar.  'Phe  Manchu 
strain  had  dwindled  out;  and  while  an  . 
empress  pleased  her  jadet!  appetites  by  ^ 
having  an  actor  cut  with  the  lash  in  her 
presence  for  an  indifferent  perfomance, 
all  South  China,  from  Canton  to  the 
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Yangtze,  seethed  with  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  ferment  of  revolution.  Con¬ 
spirators  ranged  the  river  and  the  coast. 
At  the  secret  meetings  in  Singapore,  Tokio, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  new  and 
bloody  history  was  planned.  The  oldest 
and  hugest  of  empires  was  like  a  vast^ 
crater  that  steamed  and  bubbled  faintly 
here  and  there  as  hot,  vital  forces  accumu¬ 
lated  beneath. 

The  mate,  pondering  the  incalculable 
problem,  finally  spoke. 

“I  suppose,  if  this  revolt  should  bring 
serious  trouble  to  T’ang,  it  might  affect 
you  and  me  as  well.” 

The  captain  flared  up,  the  blustering 
note  rising  higher  in  his  voice.  “But 
sometxxly’U  have  to  nm  the  boats,  won’t 
they?” 

“If  they  nui  at  all.” 

His  impersonal  tone  seemed  to  irritate 
further  ttie  captain’s  troubled  spirit.  “If 
they  run  at  all,  eh?  It’s  all  right  for  you — 
you  can  go  it  alone — you  haven’t  got 
children  on  your  mind — young  ones!” 

The  big  man  was  silent  again.  A  great 
hand  gripped  a  stanchion  tightly  as  he 
gazed  out  at  the  dark  expanse  of  water. 

The  captain,  glancing  around  at  him, 
looking  a  second  time  at  that  hand,  turned 
away,  with  a  little  sound. 

“I  will  say  good  night,”  remarked  the 
mate,  abruptly  and  left  his  chief  to  his 
uncertain  thoughts. 

TH  I.  steamer  moved  deliberately  out  into 
the  wide  estuary  of  the  Yangtze,  that 
is  at  this  point  like  a  sea.  Squatting  at  the 
edge  of  the  deck,  outside  the  rail,  the  pilot 
spoke  musically  to  the  Chinese  quarter¬ 
master.  Slowly,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  she 
plowed  the  ruffling  water,  the  steamer 
swung  off  to  the  northwest  to  begin  her 
long  journey  up  the  mighty  river  to  Han¬ 
kow,  where  the  passengers  would  change 
for  the  smaller  Ichang  steamer,  or  for  the 
express  to  Peking  over  the  still  novel  trunk 
railway.  .And  if,  as  happened  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  Yen  Hsin  should  break  down 
or  stick  in  the  mud,  the  Peking  passengers 
would  wait  a  week  about  the  round  stove 
in  the  old  .Astbr  House  at  Hankow  for  the 
next  express. 

A  mighty  river,  indeed,  is  the  Yangtze. 
During  half  the  year  battle-ships  of  reason¬ 
ably  deep  draft  may  reach  Hankow’.  In 
the  heyday  of  the  sailing  trade  clippers 
out  of  New  York  and  blunt  lime-juicers 
out  of  Liverpool  were  any-day  sights  from 
the  bund  there.  Through  a  busy  and  not 
seldom  bloody  century  the  merchants  of  a 
clamorous  outside  world  have  roved  the 
great  river  (where  yellow  merchants  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  in  sampan,  barge  and 
Ji^.  roved  fifty  centuries  before  them) 
with  rich  cargoes  of  tea  (in  leaden  chests 
that  bore  quaint  ideographs  on  the  en¬ 
closing  matting),  wdth  hides  and  horns  and 
coal  from  Hupeh  and  furs  and  musk  from 
fmway  Szechuan,  with  soya-beans  and 
rice  and  bristles  and  nutgalls  and  spices 
and  sesamum,  with  varnish  and  tung  oil 
and  vegetable  tallow,  with  cotton,  ramie, 
rape  and  hemp,  with  copper,  quicksilver, 
slate,  lead  and  antimony,  with  porcelains 
and  silk. 

Along  this  river  that  to-day  divides  an 
Eropire  into  two  vast  and  populous 
^oraains,  a  thousand  thousand  fortunes 
have  been  gained  and  lost,  rebellions  and 
wars  have  raged,  famines  have  blighted 
whole  peoples.  Forts,  pagodas  and  palaces 
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have  lined  its  banks.  The  gilded  barges 
of  emperors  have  drifted  idly  on  its  broad 
bosom.  Exquisite  painted  beauties  have 
found  mirrors  in  its  neighboring  canals. 
Its  waters  drain  to-day  the  dusty  red  plain 
w’here  Lady  Ch’en,  the  Helen  of  China, 
rocked  a  throne  and  died.' 


The  morning  sun  rode  high.  Soft- 
footed  cabin  stewards  in  blue  robes 
removed  the  long  red  tablecloth  and  laid  a 
white.  By  ones  and  twos  the  passengers 
appeared  from  their  cabins  or  from  the 
breezy  deck  and  took  their  seats,  eyeing 
one  another  with  guarded  curiosity  as  they 
bowed  a  morning  greeting. 

Miss  .Andrews,  of  Indianapolis,  stepped 
out  from  her  cabin  through  a  narrow  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  then,  at  sight  of  the  table, 
stopped  short,  while  her  color  rose  slightly. 
Miss  .Andrews  was  slender,  a  year  or  so 
under  thirty,  and,  in  a  colorless  way, 
pretty.  Shy  and  sensitive,  the  picture 
before  her  was  one  her  mind’s  eye  had 
failed  to  picture;  the  seats  about  the  long 
table  were  half  filled,  and  entirely  with 
men.  She  saw,  in  that  one  quick  look,  the 
face  of  a  young  German  between  those  of 
two  Englishmen.  .A  remarkably  thin  man 
in  a  check  suit  looked  up  and  for  an 
instant  fixed  furtive  eyes  on  hers.  Just 
beyond  him  sat  a  big  man,  with  a  round 
wooden  face  and  one  glass  eye;  he  turned 
his  head  with  his  eyes  to  look  at  her. 

A  quiet  man  of  fifty-odd,  with  gray  hair, 
a  nearly  white  mustache  that  was  cropped 
close,  and  the  expression  of  quiet  satis¬ 
faction  that  only  wealth  and  settled 
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authority  can  give,  was  putting  a  spoonful 
of  condensed  milk  into  his  cofi'ee.  Next 
to  him  sat  a  young  man — very  young, 
certainly  not  much  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-one — perhaps  his  son  (the  aquiline 
nose  and  slightly  receding  but  wide,  fore¬ 
head  were  the  same)  rubbing  out  a  cigaret 
on  his  butter-plate.  He  had  been  smoking 
before  breakfast.  She  remembered  them 
now;  they  had  been  at  the  .Astor  House  in 
Shanghai;  they  were  the  Kanes,  of  New 
York,  the  famous  Kanes.  They  called  the 
son,  “Rocky” — Rocky  Kane. 

Unable  to  take  in  more.  Miss  .Andrews 
stepped  back  a  little  way  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  deciding  to  wait  for  her  traveling 
companion.  Miss  Means,  of  South  Bend. 
She  could  hardly  go  out  there  alone  and 
sit  down  with  all  those  men. 

But  just  then  a  door  opened  and  closed; 

and  across  the  way,  coming  directly, 
easily,  out  into  the  dining-room.  Miss  .An¬ 
drews  beheld  the  surprising  figure  of  a  slim 
girl — or  a  girl  she  appeared  at  first  glance — 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  wearing  a  bluctniddy 
blouse  and  short  blue  skirt.  Her  black 
hair  was  drawn  loosely  together  at  the 
neck  and  tied  with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon. 
Her  somewhat  pale  face,  with  its  thin  liqe 
of  a  mouth,  straight,  curving  black  eye¬ 
brows  and  oddly  pale  eyes,  was  in  some 
measure  attractive.  She  took  her  seat  at 
the  table  without  hesitation,  acknow  ledging 
the  reserved  greetings  of  various  of  the 
men  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

It  seemed  to  Miss  .Andrews  that  she 
might  now  go  on  in  there.  But  the 
thought  that  some  of  these  men  had  surely 
noted  her  confusion  was  disconcerting; 
and  so  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  Miss  Means 
pattering  on  behind  her.  For  that  firmly 
thin  little  woman  had  fought  life  to  a 
standstill  and  now,  excepting  in  the 
moments  of  prim  severity  that  came  un¬ 
accountably  into  possession  of  her  thoughts, 
found  it  dryly  amusing.  They  took  their 
seats,  these  two  little  ladies.  Miss  Means 
la>’ing  her  copy  of  “Things  Chinese”  be¬ 
side  her  coffee  cup;  and  Miss  .Andrews 
tried  to  bow  her  casual  goodmomings  as 
the  curious  girl  in  the  middy  blouse  had 
done.  The  girl,  by  the  way,  seemed  a  very 
little  older  at  close  view. 

Miss  .Andrews  stole  glimpses,  too,  at 
young  Mr.  Rocky  Kane.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  boy,  with  thick  chestnut  hair  from 
which  he  had  not  wholly  succeeded  in 
brushing  the  curl;  but  she  was  not  sure 
that  she  liked  the  flush  on  his  cheeks,  or 
the  nervous  brightness  of  the  eyes,  or  the 
expression  about  the  mouth.  There  had 
been  stories  floating  about  the  hotel  in 
Shanghai.  He  plainly  lacked  discipline. 
.And  she  thought  that  he  might  easily  fas¬ 
cinate  a  certain  sort  of  woman”. 

A  door  opened,  and  in  from  the  deck 
came  an  extraordinarily  tall  man,  stoop¬ 
ing  as  he  entered.  On  his  cap,  in  gilt,  was 
lettered,  “1st  Mate.”  He  took  the  seat 
opposite  Mr.  Kane,  senior,  next  to  the 
head  of  the  table.  It  seemed  to  Miss 
.Andrews  that  she  had  never  seen  so  tall  a 
man;  he  must  have  stood  six  feet  five  or 
six  inches.  He  was  solid,  broad  of  shoul¬ 
ders.  a  magnificent  specimen  of  manhood. 
.And  though  the  hair  was  thin  on  top  of 
his  head,  and  his  grave  quiet  face  exhibited 
the  deep  lines  of  middle  age,  he  moved 
with  almost  the  springy  step  of  a  boy. 
If  others  at  the  table  were  difficult  to 
place  on  the  scale  of  life,  this  mate  was  thfe 
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most  difficult  of  all.  VMth  that  strong, 
reflective  face,  and  the  bearing  of  one  who 
knows  only  good  manners  (though  he  said 
nothing  at  all  after  his  first  courteously 
spoken,  “Good  morning!”)  he  could  not 
have  been  other  than  a  gentleman — Miss 
.■\ndrews  felt  that — an  American  gentle¬ 
man!  Yet  his  position — mate  of  a  river 
steamer  in  China! 

The  atmosphere  about  the  table  was 
constrained  throughout  the  meal.  The 
Chinese  stewards  padded  softly  about. 
The  one-eyed  man  stared  about  the  table 
without  the  slightest  expression  on  his 
impassive  face.  The  girl  in  the  middy 
blouse  kept  her  head  over  her  plate.  Miss 
.\ndrews  once  caught  Rocky  Kane  glancing 
at  her  with  an  expression  nearly  as  furtive 
as  that  of  the  thin  man  in  the  check  suit. 
It  was  after  this  small  incident  that  he 
began  helping  Miss  Andrews  herself  to 
this  and  that;  and,  when  they  rose,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  out  to  her  deck  chair  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  tucking  her  up  in  her  robe. 

“These  autumn  breezes  are  sometimes 
pretty  Sharp  on  the  river,”  he  said.  “But 
say,  maybe  it  isn’t  hot  in  summer!” 

“I  suppose  it  is,”  murmured  Miss 
Andrews. 

“I’ve  been  out  here  a  couple  of  times 
with  the  pater.  You’ll  find  the  river 
interesting.  Oh,  not  dowm  here” — he  in- 
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dicated  the  wide  expanse  of  muddy  water 
and  the  low-lying,  distant  shore — “but 
beyond  Chinkiang  and  Nanking,  where 
it’s  narrower.  Lots  of  quaint  sights.  The 
ports  are  really  fascinating.  We  stop  a 
lot,  you  know.  At  Wuhu  the  water  beg¬ 
gars  come  out  in  tubs.” 

“In  tubs!”  breathed  Miss  .Andrews. 

Miss  Means  joined  them  then,  book 
under  arm;  and  met  his  offer  to  tuck  her 
up  with  a  crispy  pointed,  “No,  thank 
you!” 

He  soon  drifted  away. 

Said  Miss  .Andrews:  “Weren’t  you  a 
little  hard  on  him,  Gerty?” 

“My  dear,”  replied  Miss  Means  severely 
— her  Puritan  vein  strongly  uppermost — 
“that  young  man  won’t  do.  Not  at  all. 

I  saw  him  myself,  one  night  at  the  .Astor 
House,  going  into  one  of  those  private 
dining-rooms  with  a  woman  who — well 
her  character,  or  lack  of  it,  was  unmis¬ 
takable!  Right  there  in  the  hotel  under 
his  father’s  eyes.  That’s  what  too  much 
money  will  do  to  a  young  man,  if  you  ask 
me!” 

“Oh,”  breathed  Miss  .Andrews,  looking 
out  wdth  startled  eyes  at  the  gulls. 

Ill 

IT  W.AS  mid-afternoon  when  Captain 
Benjamin  remarked  to  his  first  mate — 
“Tex  Connor’s  got  down  to  work,  Mr. 
Doane.  Better  try  to  stop  it,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  They’re  in  young  Kane’s  cabin — 
sixteen.” 

Number  sixteen  was  the  last  cabin  aft  on 
the  port  side,  next  the  canvas  screen  that 
separated  upper-class  white  from  upper- 
class  yellow.  The  wooden  shutters  had 
been  drawn  over  the  windows  and  the 
light  turned  on  within.  Cigaret  smoke 
drifted  thickly  out. 

They  were  slow  to  open.  Doane  heard 
the  not  unfamiliar  voice  of  the  Manila 
Kid  advising  against  it. 

They  were  crowded  together  in  the  nar¬ 
row  space  between  berth  and  couch,  a  board 
across  their  knees — Connor  twisting  his 
head  to  fix  his  one  eye  on  the  intruder, 
the  Kid  in  his  check  suit,  a  German  of  the 
customs  and  Rocky  Kane.  There  were 
cards,  chips,  and  a  heap  of  money  in 
American  and  English  notes  and  gold. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Kane.  “What  do 
you  want?” 

“You’d  better  stop  this,”  said  the  mate, 
quietly. 

“Oh  come,  we’re  just  having  a  friendly 
game!  What  right  have  you  to  break  into 
a  private  room,  anyway?” 

The  mate,  stooping  within  the  doorway, 
took  the  boy  in  with  thoughtful  eyes,  but 
did  not  reply  directly. 

Connor,  with  another  look  upward, 
picked  up  the  cards,  and  with  the  uncanny 
mental  quickness  of  a  practised  croupier 
redistributed  the  heap  of  money  to  its 
original  owners,  and  squeezed  out  without 
a  word,  the  mate  moving  aside  for  him. 
The  German  left  sulkily.  The  Kid  snapped 
his  fingers  in  disgust,  and  followed. 

Doane  was  moving  away  when  the  Kid 
caught  his  elbow.  He  asked — 

“Did  Benjamin  send  you  around?” 
Doane  inclined  his  head. 

“Running  things  with  a  pretty  high 
hand,  you  and  him!” 

“Keep  away  from  that  boy,”  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

The  thin  man  looked  up  at  the  grave, 
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strong  face  above  the  massive  shoulders; 
hesitated;  walked  away. 

The  mate  was  again  about  to  Icav'e  when 
young  Kane  spoke.  He  was  in  the  door¬ 
way  now,  leaning  there,  hands  in  po(  kets, 
his  eyes  blazing  with  indignation  and  in¬ 
jured  pride. 

“Those  men  were  my  guests!”  he  cried. 

“I’m  Sony,  Mr.  Kane,  to  disturb  your 
private  affairs,  but - ” 

“Why  did  you  do  it,  then?” 

“The  captain  will  not  allow  Tex  Connor 
to  play  cards  on  this  boat.  .At  least,  not 
without  a  fair  warning.” 

The  boy’s  face  pictured  the  confusion 
in  his  mind,  as  he  wavered  from  anger 
through  surprise  into  youthful  curiosity. 

.  “Oh,”  he  murmured,  “Oh,  so  that’s 
Tex  Connor!” 

“Yes.  .And  Jim  Watson  with  him.  He 
was  cashiered  from  the  army  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  He  is  generally  know  n  now,  along 
the  coast,  as  the  Manila  Kid.” 

“So  that’s  Tex  Connor!  He  managed 
the  North  End  Sporting  in  London,  three 
years  ago.” 

“A'ery  likely.  I  believe  he  is  known  in 
London  and  Paris.” 

“He’s  a  professional  gambler,  then?” 

“I  am  not  undertaking  to  characterize 
him.  But  if  you  would  accept  a  word  of 
advice - ” 

“I  haven’t  asked  for  it,  that  I’m  aware 
of.” 

.An  instant  after  he  had  said  this,  the 
boy’s  face  changed.  He  looked  up  at  the 
immense  frame  of  the  man  before  him,  and 
into  the  grave  face.  The  warm  color  came 
into  his  own. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  he  cried.  “I  needn’t 
have  said  that.”  But  confusion  still  lay 
behind  that  immature  face.  The  very 
presence  of  this  big  man  affected  him  to  a 
degree  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
fellow'’s  station  in  life,  as  he  saw  it..  But 
he  clearly  needn’t  have  been  rude.  “Look 
here,  are  you  going  to  say  anything  to  my 
father?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“Wfll  the  captain?” 

“You  will  have  to  ask  him  yourself. 
Though  you  could  hardly  expect  to  keep 
it  from  him  long,  at  this  rate.” 

“"VJ^ELL — he’s  so  busy!  He  shuts  him- 

VV  self  up  all  day  with  Braker,  his  sec¬ 
retary.  The  chap  with  the  big  spectacles. 
You  see,”  Kane  laughed  self-consciously — a 
naively  boyish  quality  in  him  kept  him  talk¬ 
ing  more  eagerly  than  he  knew — “the  pater’s 
reached  the  stage  when  he  feels  he  ought 
to  put  himself  right  before  the  world.  I 
guess  he’s  been  a  great  old  pirate,  the 
pater — you  know,  wrecking  railroads  and 
grabbing  banks  and  going  into  combina¬ 
tions.  Though  it’s  just  what  all  the  others 
have  done.  From  what  I’ve  heard  about 
some  of  them — friends  of  ours,  too!  A'ou 
have  to,  nowadays,  in  business.  No  place 
for  little  men  or  soft  men.  It’s  a  two-fisted 
game.  This  fellow  spent  a  couple  of  years 
WTiting  the  pater’s  autobiography — seems 
funny,  doesn’t  it — and  they’re  going  over 
it  together  on  this  trip.  That’s  why 
Braker  came  along;  there’s  no  time  at 
home.  The  plan  this  year  was  to  have 
Braker  tutor  me.  That  was  after  I  broke 
out  of  college.  But  Lord!” 

“You’ll  excuse  me  now,”  said  the  mate. 

Meantime  the  Manila  Kid  had  sidled 
up  to  the  captain. 

“Say  Cap,”  he  observed,  cautiously, 
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“wha’d  you  come  down  on  Tex  like  that 
for?” 

“Oh  come,”  replied  the  captain  testily, 
not  turning,  “don’t  bother  me!” 

“But  what  you  expect  us  to  do  all  this 
^eek  on  the  river — play  jackstraws?” 

“1  don’t  care  what  you  do!  Some  trips 
they  get  up  deck  games.” 

“Deck  games!”  The  Kid  snided. 

“You’ll  find  plenty  to  read  in  the 
library.” 

“Read!” 

“I'hen  I  guess  you’ll  just  have  to  stand 
it.” 

For  some  time  they  stood  side  by  side 
without^peaking.  The  captain  eyeing  the 
rikcr,  the  Kid  moodily  observing  water 
buffalo  bathing  near  the  bank. 

“Tex  has  got  that  Chinese  heavyweight 
of  his  aboard — down  below.” 

“Oh — that  Tom  Sung?” 

“Yep.  Knocked  out  Bull  Kennedy  in 
three  rounds  at  the  Shanghai  Sporting. 
Got  some  matches  for  him  up  at  Peking 
and  Tientsin.  Taking  him  over  to  Japan 
after  that.  There’s  an  .American  marine 
that’s  cleaned  up  three  ships.”  He  was 
silent  for  a  space;  then  added,  “I  suppose, 
•now,  if  we  was  to  arrange  a  little  boxing 
entertainment,  you  wouldn’t  stand  for  that 
either,  eh?” 

.  “t^h,  that’s  all  right.  Take  the  social 

hall  if  the  ladies  don’t  object.  But  who 
would  you  put  up  against  him.” 

“Well — if  we  could  find  a  young  fellow 
on  boanl,  Tex  could  tell  Tom  to  go  light.” 

ou  might  ask  Mr.  Doane.  He  com¬ 
plains  he  ain’t  getting  exercise  enough.” 

“He’s  pretty  old — still,  I’d  hate  to  go 
up  against  him  myself.  Say,  you  ask  him, 
cap!’’ 

“I’ll  think  it  over.  He’s  a  little - 

I’ll  tell  you  now  he  wouldn’t  stand  for 
your  making  a  show'  of  it.  If  he  did  it,  it 
’ud  just  be  for  exercise.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right!” 


IV 


MISS  ME.ANS  awoke  with  a  start.  It 
was  the  second  morning  out,  at  sun- 
ri.se.  The, engines  w’ere  still,  but  from 
without  an  extraordinary  hubbub  rent  the 
air.  Drums  were  beating,  reed  instruments 
wailing  in  weird  dissonance,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  voices  chattering  and  shouting.  .A  sud¬ 
den  crackling  suggested  firecrackers  in 
quantity. 

Miss  Means  raised  herself  on  one  elbow, 
and  saw  her  roommate  peeping  out  over 
the  blind. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“It  looks  veiy  much  like  the  real  China 
we’ve  read  about,”  replied  Miss  .Andrews, 
raising  her  voice  above  the  din.  “It’s 
certainly  very  diilerent  from  Shanghai.” 

The  steamer  lay  alongside  a  landing 
hulk,  at  the  foot  of  broad  steps.  Ware¬ 
houses  crowded  the  bank  and  the  bund 
above,  some  of  Western  construction;  but 
the  crowded  scene  on  hulk  and  steps  and 
bund,  and  among  the  matting-roofed  sam¬ 
pans,  hundreds  of  which  were  crowded 
against  the  bank,  was  wholly  Oriental. 
From  every  convenient  mast  and  pole, 
pennants  and  banners  spread  their  dragons 
on  the  fresh  early  breeze. 

.A  temporary  pailow,  or  archway,  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  was  gay  with  fresh  paint 
and  streamers.  In  the  air  above  were 
■scores  of  kites,  designed  and  painted  to 
ttpresent  dragons  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
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the  owners  were  maneuvring  in  mimic 
aerial  warfare;  swooping  and  darting  and 
diving.  As  Aliss  Means  looked  one  huge 
painted  bird  fell  in  shreds  to  a  neighboring 
roof,  and  the  swarming  assemblage  cheered. 

Soldiers  were  marching  in  good-humored 
disorder  down  the  bund,  in  the  inevitable 
faded  blue  with  blue  turbans  tied  about 
their  heads.  It  appeared  as  if  not  another 
person  could  force  his  way  onto  the  hulk 
without  crowding  at  least  one  of  its  oc¬ 
cupants  into  the  water,  yet  on  they  came; 
and  so  far  as  our  two  little  ladies  could  see, 
none  fell.  Fully  two  hundred  of  the  soldiers 
there  were,  with  short  rifles  and  bayonets. 
.Amid  great  confusion  they  formed  a  lane 
dotvn  the  steps  and  across  to  the  gangway. 

Next  came  a  large,  bright-colored  sedan 
chair  slung  on  cross-poles,  with  eight  bear¬ 
ers,  and  with  groups  of  silk-clad  mandarins 
walking  before  and  behind.  Farther  back, 
swaying  along,  were  other  chairs,  each 
with  but  four  bearers;  eight  or  tan  more 
of  them,  each  tightly  closed,  waiting  in  line 
as  the  chair  of  the  great  one  was  set  care¬ 
fully  down  on  the  wliarf  and  opened  by  the 
attending  officials. 

Deliberately,  smilingly,  the  great  one 
stepped  out.^  He  was  a  man  of  perhaps 
seventy,  with  a  drooping  gray  mustache 
and  narrow  chin  beard  of  gray  that  con¬ 
trasted  oddly  with  the  long  black  cue.  His 
robe  was  black,  with  h  square  bit  of  em¬ 
broidery  in  rich  color  on  the  breast.  .Above 
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his  hat  of  office  a  huge  round  ruby  stood 
high  on  a  gold  mount,  and  a  peacock 
feather  slant^  down  behind  it. 

Bowing  to  right  and  left,  he  ascended 
the  gang  plank,  the  mandarins  following. 
There  were  fifteen  of  these,  each  with  a 
round  button  on  his  plumed  hat — those 
in  the  van.  of  red  coral,  the  others  of  sap¬ 
phire  and  lapis  lazuli,  rock  crystal,  neph¬ 
rite  and  gold. 

One  by  one  the  lesser  chairs  were  brought 
out  on  the  wharf  and  opened.  From  the 
first  stepped  a  stout  woman  of  mature 
years,  richly  clad  in  heavily  embroidered 
silks,  with  loops  of  pearls  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  with  painted  face  under 
the  clalx)rately  built-up  head-dress.  Other 
women  of  various  ages  followed,  less  con¬ 
spicuously  clad.  F'rom  the  last  chair — it 
was  the  eleventh — appeared  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  slim  and  graceful  even  in  the  envelop¬ 
ing  silks,  her  face,  like  the  others,  a  mas!c 
of  white  paint  and  rouge,  with  lips  hcaa-ily 
carmined  into  a  fibrfect  cupid’s  bow.  .And 
with  her.  clutching  her  hand,  was  a  little 
girl  of  six  or  seven,  who  laughed  merrily 
upward  at  the  great  steamer  as  she  trotted 
along. 

Blue  clad  sen-ants  followed,  a  hundre<l 
or  more,  and  swarming,  cackling  women 
with  unpainted  faces  and  flapping  black 
trousers,  and  porters — long  lines  of  porters 
with  boxes  and  bales  and  bundles  swnmg 
from  the  inevitable  bamboo  poles. 
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....  Connor,  twfating  hfs  head  to  fix  hts  eye  on  the  intruder. 


then,  nodding  pleasantly  to  the  eunuch, 
he  passed  on. 

Before  the  two  ladies  he  paused  to  say: 

“We  arc  coming  into  T’aiping,  the  city 
that  gave  a  name  to  China’s  most  terrible 
rebellion.  If  you  care  to  step  around  to 
the  other  side,  you’ll  see  something  of  the 
quaint  life  along  the  river.’’ 

“He  seems  very  nice — the  mate,’’  re¬ 
marked  Miss  .\ndrews.  “I  find  myself 
wondering  who  he  may  have  been.  He  is 
certainly  a  gentleman.’’ 

“I  understand,^’  replied  Miss  Means, 
coolly,  “that  one  doesn’t  ask  that  question 
on  the  China  coast.” 

They  found  the  old  river  port  drab  and 
dilapidated,  yet  rich  in  the  color  of  teeming 
human  life.  'I'he  river,  as  usual,  v.as 
crowded  with  small  craft.  Nearly  a  score 
of  these  were  awaiting  the  steamer,  each 
evidently  housing  an  entire  family  under 
its  little  arch  of  matting,  and  each  ex¬ 
tending  bamboo  poles  with  baskets  at  the 
ends.  As  the  steamer  came  to  a  stop,  a 
long  row  of  these  baskets  appeared  at  the 
rail,  while  cries  and  songs  arose  from  the 
water. 

The  little  Manchu  girl  had  found  a  friend 
in  Mr.  Rocky  Kane.  He  was  holding  her 
on  the  rail  and  supplying  her  with  brass 
cash  which  she  dropped  gaily  into  the 
baskets.  The  eunuch  stood  smiling  by. 

After  tiffin  the  child  ajjpeared  again  and 
sought  her  new  friend.  She  wouUl  sit  on 
his  knee  and  pry  open  his  mouth  to  see 
where  the  strange  sounds  came  from.  And 
his  cigaret  delighted  her. 

II 

IT  W.\S  the  Manila  Kid  himself  who 
asked  iliss  Means  and  Miss  .Andrews 
if  they  would  mind  a  bit  of  a  boxing  match 
in  the  social  hall.  They  promptly  with¬ 
drew  to  their  cabin,  after  Aiiss  Means  had 
uttered  a  bewildered  but  dignified — “Not 
in  the  least!  Don’t  think  of  us!” 


At  last  they  were  all  aboard,  and  the 
steamer  moved  out. 

“Who  were  all  those  women,  in  the 
chairs,  do  you  suppose?”  asked  Miss 
Andrews. 

“His  wives,  probably.” 

“Oh!” 

“Or  concubines.” 

Miss  .Andrews  was  silent.  She  could 
still  see  the  waving  crowd  on  the  wharf, 
and  the  banners  and  kites. 

“He  must  be  at  least  a  prince,  with  all 
that  retinue.” 

Miss  .Andrews,  thinking  rapidly  of  Alad¬ 
din  and  Marco  Polo,  of  wives  and  con¬ 
cubines  and  strange  barbarous  ways, 
brought  herself  to  say  in  a  nearly  matter- 
of  fact  voice:  “But  those  women  all  had 
natural  feet.  I  don’t  understand.” 

Miss  Means  reached  for  her  “Things 
Chinese;”  looked  up  “Feet,”  “Women,” 
“Dress,”  and  other  headings;  finally  found 
an  answer*  through  a  happy  inspiration, 
under  “Manchus.”  •  . 

“That’s  it!”  she  explained;  and  read — 
“The  Manchus  do  not  bind  the  feet  of 
their  women.” 

“Well!”  Thus  Miss  Andrews,  after  a 
long  moment  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
emotional  stir  in  her  usually  quiet  voice — 
“We  certainly  have  a  remarkable  assort¬ 
ment  of  fellow  passengers.  That  curious 
silent  girl  in  the  middy  blouse — traveling 
alone.” 


“Remarkable,  and  not  altogether  edi¬ 
fying,”  remarked  the  practical  Miss  Means. 

CHAPTER  TWO 
Between  tke  ^\^orl<ls 
I 

OW.ARD  noon  Miss  Means  and  Miss 
.Andrew’s  were  in  their  chairs  on  deck, 
w'hen  a  gay  little  outburst  of  laughter 
caught  their  attention,  and  around  the 
canvas  screen  came  running  the  child  they 
had  seen  on  the  wharf  at  Nanking.  A 
sober  Chinese  serv’ant  (Miss  Means  and 
Miss  .Andrews  were  not  to  know  that  he 
was  a  eunuch)  followed  at  a  more  dignified 
pace. 

The  child  was  dressed  in  a  quilted  robe 
of  bright  flowered  silk,  the  skirt  flaring 
like  a  bell  about  the  ankles,  the  sleeves 
extending  down  over  the  hands.  Her  shoes 
were  high,  of  black  cloth  with  paper  soles. 
Over  the  robe  she  wore  a  yellow  vest, 
short-sleeved,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and 
fastened  with  gilt  buttons.  Over  her  head 
and  shoulders  was  a  hood  of  fox  skin  worn 
with  the  fur  inside,  tied  with  ribbons  under 
the  chin,  and  decorated,  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  with  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears  of  a  fox. 
.As  she  scamper^  along  the  deck  she  low¬ 
ered  her  head  and  charged  at  the  big  first 
mate.  He  smiled,  ‘caught  her  shoulders, 
spun  her  about,  and  set  her  free  again; 


Shortly  after  dinner  the  cabin  stewards 
stretched  a  rope  around  four  pillars,  just 
forward  of  the  dining-tabic.  The  men 
lighted  cigarets  and  cigars,  and  movtxl  up 
with  quickening  interest.  Tex  C'onnor, 
who  had  disappeared  directly  after  the 
coffee,  brought  in  his  budding  champion, 
a  large  grinning  yellow  man  in  a  dingy 
bathrobe.  The  second  mate,  an  English 
boy,  and  two  of  the  engineers  came  in,  and 
found  seats  about  the  improvised  ring. 
Then  an  outer  door  opened,  and  the  great 
mandarin  entered  bowing  and  snuling 
courteously  with  hands  clasped  before  his 
breast.  The  fourteen  or  fifteen  lesser 
mandarins  followed,  all  rich  color  and 
rustling  silk. 

The  young  officers  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  arranged  chairs  for  the  party.  The 
great  man  sank  into  one;  his  attendants 
grouped  themselves  behind  him. 

Into  this  expectant  atmosphere  came  the 
mate,  in  old  gray  knickerbockers  and  a 
sweater,  stooping  under  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  then  straightening  up  and  stopping 
short. 

His  eye  quickly  took  in  the  crowded 
little  picture;  the  graybearded  mandarin  in 
the  ringside  chair,  backed  with  a  mass  of 
Oriental  color;  that  other  personage, 
Dawley  Kane,  directly  opposite,  with  the 
aquiline  nose,  the  jmardedly  keen  eyes  and 
the  quite  humorless  face,  -  as  truly  a 
mandarin  among  the  whites  as  was  calm 
old  T’ang  among  the  yellow;  the  flushed 
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eager  face  of  Rocky  Kane;  the  other  whites,  fore  him,  appeared  every  inch  the  athlete,  left  shoulder  advanced,  his  chin  tucked 
all  smoking,  all  watching  him  sharply,  all  Kane  understood  the  East  too  well  to  find  aw’ay  behind  it,  he  moved  in  dose  and 
impatient  for  the  show.  He  frowned;  him  at  all  surprising;  he  had  seen  the  darted  quick  but  hard  blows  to  the  stomach 
then,  as  the  mandarin  smiled,  came  gravely  strapping  northern  men  of  Yuan  Shi  K'ai’s  and  heart.  Doane  stepped  backward,  and 
forward,  bent  under  the  rope  and  ad-  new  army;  he  knew  that  the  trained  edged  around  him.  feeling  him  out,  study- 
dressed  him  briefly  in  fluent  Chinese.  runners  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  ing  his  hands  and  arms,  his  balance,  his 

The  mandarin,  frankly  pleased  at  hear-  expected,  on  occasion,  to  cover  their  hun-  footwork.  It  early  became  clear  that  he 
ing  his  own  tongue,  rose  to  reply.  Each 

eloped  his  own  hands  and  bowed  low,  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

with  the  observance  of  long  since  hardened 

etiquette  so  dear  to  the  Oriental  heart.  * 

“How  about  a  little  bet?”  whisp)ered  '  v  ^ 

Rocky  Kane  to  Tex  Coimor.  “I  wouldn’t  V  ‘  1 

mind  taking  the  big  fellow.”  .  ■  , 

“What  ids’ll  you  give?”  replied  the  •  V.\ 

impassive  one.  X  f  i 

“Odds  nothing!  Your  man’s  a  trained  '  p  -  „  ' 

fighter,  and  he  must  be  twenty  years  _ | _  > 

younger.”  ‘  — ■  -  ^ 

“But  this  man  Doane’s  an  old  athlete.  .  ; 

He’s  boxed,  off  and  on.  all  his  life.  And  he’s  \ 

kept  in  condition.  Look  at  his  weight,  ^  I 

and  his  reach.”  \t  ■' ^ 

“What’s  the  distance?”  li 

“Oh — six  two-minute  rounds.”  \  If  ’  ' 

“Who’ll  referee?”  V.  V  t  \  m, I  /  \ 

“Well — one  of  the  Englishmen.”  _ V  ‘  m  j  \ 

But  the  Englishmen  were  not  at  hand.  |  •  m  ^  'I  •  \  - 

A  friendly  bout  between  yellow  and  white  ,1  I  »  /  '  l  i  »  * 

overstepped  their  code.  One  of  the  cus-  |  »  if/  j  ^  i  | 

toms  men,  an  .Australian,  accepted  the  re-  \  //  •/  M  i  - ^  i 

sponsibility,  however.  ll  '^1  I  r  M  < 

“I’ll  lay  you  a  thousand,  even,”  said  1 1  k  4  ;  fi  \  | 

Rocky  Kane.  ^  I  '  l 

“Alake  it  two  thousand.”  _  i  .\  ,j  /  ( 

“I’ll  give  you  two  thousand,  even,”  t  .  \ 

said  Dawley  Kane,  quietly.  T  •}  ’i  !  il  ' 

“Taken!  Three  thousand,  altogether —  f '  /  *  i  I V  ^  Hv 

«»|<|”  ■  '  U  ii^/  /  U  T  ...  /  /' i  i 


The  mate,  turning  away  from  the  man¬ 
darin,  caught  this;  stood  motionless 
looking  at  them,  his  brows  drawing  together. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  finally  remarked,  “I 
came  here  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  only  a  little  private  exercise. 

I  had  no  objections,  of  course,  to  your 

looking  on,  some  of  you,  but  this - ” 

“Oh  come!”  said  Connor.  “It’s  just 
for  points.  Tom’s  not  going  to  fight  you.” 

Young  Kane,  gripping  the  nervous¬ 
ly  with  both  hands,  cried: 

“You  wouldn’t  quit!” 

The  mate  looked  down  at  these  men. 

“No,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  gravely 
quiet  manner,  “I  shall  go  on  with  it.  I  do 
this” — he  made  the  point  firmly,  with  a 
dignity  that  in  some  degree,  for  the 
moment,  overawed  the  younger  men — 

“I  do  it  because  his  Excellency  has  paid 
us  the  honor  of  coming  here  in  this  demo¬ 
cratic  way.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  fond 
of  boxing.  I  shall  try  to  entertain  him.” 

And  he  drew  the  sweater  over  his  head, 
and  caught  the  gloves  that  the  Kid  tossed 

Wm.  And  he  settled  back  in  his  comfortable 

The  elder  Kane  shrewdly  took  him  in.  chair  confident  of  a  run  for  his  money. 
The  authority  of  the  man  was  not  to  be  The  occasion  promised,  indeed,  excellent 
questioned.  Without  so  much  as  raising  entertainment, 
his  voice  he  had  quite  dominated  the 

strange  little  gathering.  Physically  he  was  HI 

a  delight  to  the  eye;  anywhere  in  the 

forties,  his  hair  thin  to  the  verge  of  bald-  ^T^HE  mate,  still  with  that  slight  frown, 
ness,  yet  wdth  shoulders,  arms  and  chest  A  glanced  about.  Not  one  of  the  crowded 
tlwt  spoke  of  great  muscular  power,  a  w'aist  eager  faces  about  the  ropes  exhibited  the 
Without  a  trace  of  the  added  girth  that  slightest  interest  in  himself  as  a  human 
middle  age  usually  brings;  of  sound  English  being.  He  was  but  the  mate  of  a  river 
stock,  doubtless;  the  sort  that  in  the  older  steamer;  a  man  who  had  not  kept  up  with 
land  would  ride  to  hounds  at  eighty.  his  generation  (the  reason  didn’t  matter), 

Dawley  Kane  looked,  then,  at  the  an  individual  of  no  standing.  He  put  up 
Chinese  heavy-weight.  This  man,  though  his  hands. 

not  quite  a  match  in  size  for  the  giant  be-  Tom  Sung  fell  into  a  crouch.  With  his 
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"I’ve  been  out  here  a  couple  of  times  with  the  pater,"  he  said,  "You'D  find  the  river  interesting. 


XUM 


IN  RED  AND  GOLD 


for  a  knockout,  the  one  possible  final  thrUl. 

The  yellow  man  was  at  him  again,  land¬ 
ing  left,  right  and  left  on  his  stomach  and 
butting  a  shaven  head  with  real  force 
against  his  chin.  For  an  instant  stars 
danced  about  his  eyes.  Elbows  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  head,  roughing  at  his  face. 

Doane,  quickly  recovering,  leaped  back 
and  dropped  his  hands. 

“What  is  this?”  he  called  sharply  to 
Connor,  whose  round,  expressionless  face 
with  its  one  cool,  light  eye  and  thin  little 
mouth  looked  at  him  without  response. 
“Head?  Elbows?  Is  your  man  going  to 
box,  or  not?” 

The  eyes  that  turned  in  surprise  about 
the  ringside  were  not  friendly.  These  men 
cared  nothing  for  his  little  difficulties; 
their  blood  was  up.  They  wanted  what 
the  Americans  among  them  would  term 
“action”  and  “results.” 

Tom  was  tearing  at  him  again.  So  it 
was,  after  all,  to  be  a  fight.  No  preliminary 
understandings  mattered.  He  felt  a  pro¬ 
found  disgust,  as  by  main  strength  he 
stopped  rush  after  rush,  making  full  use 
of  his  greater  reach  to  pin  Tom’s  arms  and 
hurl  him  back;  a  disgust,  however,  that 
w’as  changing  gradually  to  anger.  He  had 
known  all  his  life  the  peculiar  joy  that 
comes  to  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
activity  in  any  thorough  test  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  power. 

The  customs  man  called  time. 


Rocky  K.\NE — flushed,  excited,  look- 
>•  ing  like  a  boy — felt  in  his  pockets  for 
cigarets;  found  none;  and  slipped  hurriedly 
out  to  the  deck. 

There  a  silken  rustle  stopped  him  short; 
and  the  soft  pleasant  tinkling  of  pearls  in 
loops  and  strings. 

A  slim  figure,  enveloped  in  an  embroi¬ 
dered  gown,  w'as  moving  back  from  a  cabin 
window.  The  light  from  -within  fell — 
during  a  brief  second — full  on  an  oval  face 
that  was  brightly  painted,  red  and  white, 
beneath  glossy  black  hair  that  was  built 
up  on  a  frame  with  flowers  and  pearls. 
I'he  nose  was  straight,  and  not  wide.  The 
eyes,  slanted  only  a  little,  looked  brightly 
out  from  under  penciled  brows. 

She  was  moving  swiftly  tow’ard  the 
canvas  screen;  but  he,  more  swiftly,  leaped 
before  her,  stared  at  her;  laughed  softly  in 
sheer  delighted  surprise.  Then,  with  a 
quick  glance  about  the  deck,  breathing  out 
he  knew  not  what  terms  of  crude  compli¬ 
ment,  he  reached  for  her;  pursued  her  to  the 
rail;  caught  her. 

“You  little  beauty!”  he  was  whispering 
now.  “You  wonder!  You  darling!  You’re 
just  too  good  to  be  true.”  Beside  himself, 
laughing  again,  he  bent  over  to  kiss  her. 
But  she  wrenched  an  arm  free,  fought  him 
off  and  leaned,  breathless,  against  the  rail. 

“Little  yellow  tiger,  eh?”  he  cried  softly. 
“Well  I’m  a  big  white  tiger!” 

She  said,  in  perfect  English : 

“This  is  amazing!” 

He  stood  frozen  there  until  she  had 
disappeared  behind  the  canvas  screen. 

Then  he  staggered  back;  stumbled 
against  a  deck  chair;  turning,  found  the 
strange  thin  girl  of  the  middy  blouse 
stretched  out  there  comfortably  in  her  rug. 
She  said,  with  a  cool  ease: 

“It’s  so  pleasant  out  here  this  evening, 
I  really  haven’t  felt  like  going  in.” 

With  a  muttered  something — he  knew 


not  what — he  rushed  off  to  his  cabin;  then 
back  into  the  social  hall. 


The  customs  man  called  time  for  the 
second  round. 

As  Doane  advanced  to  the  center  of  the 
ring,  Tom  rushed,  as  before,  head  down. 
Doane  uppercut  him;  then  threw  him  back, 
forestalling  a  clinch.  The  next  two  or 
three  rushes  he  met  in  the  same  determined 
but  negative  way;  hitting  a  few  blows  but 
for  the  most  part  pushing  him  off.  The 
sweat  kept  running  into  his  eyes  as  he 
exerted  nearly  his  full  strength.  .\nd  Tom 
Sung’s  shoulders  and  arms  glbtened  a 
bright  yellow  under  the  electric  lights. 

Rocky  Kane,  lighting  a  cigaret  and 
tossing  the  blazing  match  away,  called 
loudly: 

“Oh,  hit  him!  For  God’s  sake,  do  some¬ 
thing!  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  chink!” 

Doane  glanced  over  at  him.  Tom  rushed. 
Doane  felt  again  the  crash  of  solid  body 
blow's  delivered  with  all  the  force  of 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  well- 
trained  muscle  behind  them,  .\gain  he 
winced  and  retreated.  He  knew  well  that 
he  could  endure  only  a  certain  amount  of 
this  punishment.  Suddenly  Tom  struck 
with  the  sharpest  impact  yet.  .\gain  that 
hard  head  butted  his  chin;  and  elbow  and 
the  heel  of  a  glove  roughed  his  face.  Doane 
summoned  all  his  strength  to  push  him  off. 
Then  he  stepped  deliberately  forward. 

At  last  the  primitive  vigor  in  this  giant 
was  aroused.  His  eyes  blazed.  There  was 
no  manner  of  pleasure  in  hurting  a  fellow 
man  of  any  color;  but  since  the  particular 
man  was  asking  for  it,  insisting  on  it,  there 
could  be  no  longer  a'choice.  The  fellow'  had 
clearly  been  trained  to  this  foul  sort  of 
work.  That  w’ould  be  Connor’s  way,  to 
take  every  advantage,  place  a  large  side 
bet  and  then  make  certain  of  winning. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  more  control  of 
boxing  out  here  on  the  coast  than  of 
gambling  or  other  vice. 

When  Tom  next  came  forward,  Doane, 
paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  his  own 
defense,  exchanged  blows  with  him ;  planted 
a  right  swing  that  raised  a  welt  on  the 
yellow  cheek.  A  moment  later  he  landed 
another  on  the  same  spot. 

.At  the  soimd  of  these  blows  the  men 
about  the  ringside  straightened  up  with 
electric  excitement.  Then  again  the  long 
muscular  right  arm  swung,  and  the  tightly 
gloved  fist  crashed  through  Tom’s  guard 
with  a  force  that  knocked  him  nearly  off 
his  balance.  Doane  promptly  brought  him 
back  with  a  left  hook  that  sounded  to  the 
now  nearly  frantic  spectators  as  if  it  must 
have  broken  the  cheek  bone. 

Tom  crouched,  covered  and  backed 
away. 

“Have  you  had  enough?”  Doane  asked. 
As  there  was  no  reply,  he  repeated  the 
question  in  Chinese. 

Tom,  instead  of  answering,  tried  an¬ 
other  rush,  floundering  w'ildly,  swinging  his 
arms. 

Doane  stepped  firmly  forward,  swinging 
up  a  terrific  body  blow  that  caught  the  big 
Chinaman  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  lifted 
his  feet  clear  off  the  floor  and  dropped  him 
heavily  in  a  sitting  position,  from  which  he 
rolled  slowiy  over  on  his  side. 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do?”  cried  the 
Manila  Kid,  above  the  babel  of  excited 
voices,  as  he  rushed  in  and  revived  his 


fallen  champion.  “What  are  you  trying 
to  do — kill  ’im?” 

The  mate  stripped  off  his  wet  gloves  and 
tossed  them  to  the  floor.  “Teach  your  man 
to  box  fairly,”  he  replied,  “or  somebody 
will.”  With  which  he  stepped  out  of  the 
ring,  drew'  on  his  sweater  and,  with  a 
courteous  bow  to  the  mandarin,  stepped 
out  on  deck. 

There,  after  depositing  with  the  purser 
the  winnings  paid  over  by  a  surly  Connor, 
Dawley  Kane  found  him. 

“Well!”  cried  the  hitherto  calm  financier, 
“you  put  up  a  remarkable  fight.” 

Doane  looked  down  at  him,  unable  to 
reply.  He  w'as  still  breathing  hard;  his 
thoughts  w'ere  traveling  strange  paths.  He 
heard  the  man  saying  other  things;  asking, 
at  length,  about  the  mandarin. 

“He  is  T’ang  Chi  T’ung,”  Doane  replied 
now,  civilly  enough,  “X'iceroy  of  Nanking.” 

“No!  Really?  Why,  he  was  in  .America.” 

“He  toured  the  world.  He  has  been 
minister  at  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  I  believe. 
He  is  a  great  statesman — certainly  the 
greatest  out  here  since  Li  Hung  Chang.” 

“No — how  extremely  interesting!” 

“He  is  ruler  of  fifty  million  souls,  or 
more.” 

The  mate  had  found  his  voice.  He  was 
speaking  a  thought  quickly,  with  a  verj' 
little  heat,  as  if  eager  to^Convince  the  great 
man  of  America  of  the  standing  and  worth 
of  this  great  man  of  China.  “He  has  his 
own  army  and  his  own  mint.  He  controls 
railroads,  arsenals,  mills  and  mines.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  is  president  of  this  line.” 

“The  China  Merchants’?  Really!  You 
are  acquainted  w'ith  him  yourself?” 

“No.  But  he  is  a  commanding  figure 
hereabouts.  And  of  course,  I — ^at  present 
I’m  an  employee  of  the  Merchants’  Line.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Yes,  of  course!  A’ou  seem  to 
speak  Chinese.” 

“Yes” — the  mate’s  voice  w'as  dry  now — 
“I  speak  Chinese.” 

A  SHUFFLING  sound  reached  their 
ears.  Both  turned.  The  x'iceroy  had 
come  out  of  the  cabin  and  w'as  advancing 
tow'ard  them,  followed  by  all  his  mandarins. 
Before  them  he  paused,  and  again  exchanged 
with  the  mate  the  charming  Eastern  greet¬ 
ing.  In  Chinese  he  said — and  the  language 
that  needs  only  a  resonant,  cultured  voice 
to  exhibit  ’N  really  great  dignity  and 
beauty,  rolled  like  music  from  his  tongue — 
“It  w'ill  give  me  great  pleasure,  sir,  if  you 
will  be  my  guest  to-morrow'  at  twelve.” 

The  mate  replied,  with  a  grave  smile  and 
a  bow': 

“It  is  a  privilege;  I  am  your  serx'ant.” 
They  bow'ed  again,  with  hands  to  breast. 
And  all  the  mandarins  bowed.  Then  they 
moved  aw'ay  in  stately  silence  to  their 
quarters  aft. 

Kane  spoke  now': 

“How  very  curious!  \'er>'  curious!” 
Doane  said  nothing  to  this. 

“They  really  appear  to  have  charm, 
these  upper-class  people.  It’s  a  pity  they 
are  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  modem 
struggle.” 

Doane  looked  down  at  him,  then  away. 
As  a  man  acquainted  with  the  East  he 
knew  the  futility  of  discussing  it  with  a 
Western  mind;  above  all  with  the  mind  of  a 
successful  business  man,  to  w'hom  activity, 
drive,  energy,  were  very  religion. 

His  ow'n  thoughts  were  ranging  swiftly 
back  over  two  thousand  years,  to  the  strong 
{Continued  on  page  Q4) 
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*The  Spy  e  t 


By  Ferdinand  Tuohy 


IV— TALES  OF  “INTELLIGENCE” 


THF  real,  if  not  the  titular,  head 
of  the  British  secret  service  in 
Egypt  was  Colonel  Lawrence, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-nine, 
whose  career  of  romantic  ad¬ 
venture  has  been  unexampled 
in  this  or  probably  in  any  other  war. 
I.awrence,  before  the  war,  was  a  boyish, 
fair-haired  young  university  student  in 
England.  Keen  on  archeolog>'  and  Egypt- 
olog>',  his  studies  took  him  out  to  the  Holy 
Land.  And  here  he  found  himself  in 
August,  1914,  Lawrence  first  served  as  a 
subaltern  in  the  political  department,  but 
gi^ually  worked  his  way  up  by  sheer 
knowledge  of  the  native,  and  despite  the 
concentrated  obstruction  of  elderly  experts 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  their  sinecure 
jobs  slipping  from  them. 

I^iwrence  finally  became  liaison  officer 
with  the  King  of  Hejaz  and  chief  British 
secret  service  agent.  He  would  don  the 
burnous  and  abbas,  tan  his  features,  wear 
a  black  wig  cut  in  the  .Arab  style  and  wan¬ 
der  away  into  the  desert,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  few  Bedouin 
followers.  His  missions  were  manifold. 
Sometimes  he  would  proceed  behind  the 
enemy’s  lines,  have  a  good  look  around 
on  his  own,  and  then  return  and  report 
laconically  at  General  Headquarters.  At 
other  times,  again,  he  would  trot  off  on  a 
camel  toward  Akaba,  ‘out  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  there  pay  off  Bedouin  agents, 
collect  their  reports  and  instruct  others 
to  proceed  on  fresh  missions  behind  the 
Turkish  line. 

On  such  treks  he  invariably  lived  the 
life  of  the  complete  Bedouin,  e^en  down 
to  falling  in  with  their  religious  ritual  and 
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This  ia  the  last  article  of  a  series  that 
has  unfolded  a  picture  of  the  dramatic 
spy  -underground  of  the  war.  The 
three  preceding  told  of  the  vast  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  struggle  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  great  cities  and  at  the 
front.  The  author,  who  was  attached 
to  the  General  Staff  of  the  British 
Army,  here  tells  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  exploits,  bizarre  and  heroic,  of  this 
dark  play  of  brain  against  brain  in  the 
far-flung  web  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

eating  their  horrible  food  in  their  equally 
rev’olting  Bedouin  way.  Lawrence  stopped 
at  nothing;  he  thou^t  out  all  his  own 
“stunts,”  and  merely  came  and  announced 
to  .Allenby,  in  the  latter’s  little  wooden 
hut  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  just 
what  he  purpo^  doing  next. 

This  fair-haired  young  man  practically 
made  the  King  of  Hejaz;  and  having  made 
him,  he  “used”  him  to  the  full. 

One  of  Lawrence’s  pet  hobbies  was 
railway  wrecking.  The  main  Turkish 
railway  from  Damascus  to  Mekka  ran 
down  vertically  about  one  hundred  miles 
inkind  from  the  British  right  flank. 
Lawrence  used  to  amuse  himself  by  blow¬ 
ing  it  up  now  and  then.  He  alio  blew 
up  ammunition  and  troop  trains  and  once 
captured  a  Turkish  contingent  of  three 
officers  and  eighty  men.  He  used  to 
apologize  on  such  occasions  for  not  bring¬ 
ing  in  more  prisoners,  explaining  that 
the  fighting  ardor  of  his  B^ouin  follow¬ 
ers  had  bwn  difficult  to  hold  in  check. 
Another  highly  useful  mission  Lawrence 


would  fulfil  was  that  of  cutting  the  enemy’s 
telegraphic  communication.  This  used  to 
be  done  just  p-’or  to  important  military 
operations  in  ti..  .I'ld.  the  effect  being 
that  the  Turks  would  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  wireless. 

Lawrence  was  given  the  Companionship 
of  the  Bath  for  his  services.  He  was 
actually  recommended  for  the  A'ictoria 
Cross,  but  was  not  granted  that  supreme 
decoration  because  there  had  never  been 
a  senior  officer  witness  of  his  exploits — a 
lame  enough  excuse,  seeing  that  there  was 
ample  proof  in  a  dozen  ways  that  those  ex¬ 
ploits  had  well  and  truly  been  carried  out. 
Another  phase  of  his  activities  was  what 
he  called  "Turk-baiting.”  This  consisted 
in  keeping  the  various  .Arab  and  Bedouin 
tribes  on  the  flank  of  the  Turkish  armies 
in  continuous  revolt  and  insurrection 
against  the  Ottoman  forces.  LawTence 
would  go  and  live  with  a  tribe  for  a  few 
days,  tell  the  headman  what  to  do  to 
harass  the  enemy,  and  then  pa.ss  on  to 
the  next  encampment  of  Bedouins  and 
repeat  the  same  process  over  again. 

No  less  resourceful  a  spy  out  in  Palestine 
was  the  German  “Major  Francks.”  Francks 
had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  would  have  passed  for  an 
Englishman  in  any  society.  He  took  full 
advantage  of  the  fact  by  acquiring  a  col¬ 
lection  of  British  officer  uniforms  and 
masquerading  in  them,  as  a  British  officer, 
behind  the  British  lines.  His  career  be¬ 
came  legendary.  Once  when  dressed  as 
an  Australian  officer  he  was  challenged 
by  two  Australian  sentries.  •  He  promptly 
put  them  under  arrest!  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  masquerading  as  a  colonel  of  the 
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Brilkh  Ordnance  staff,  and  wearing  the 
blue  tabs  and  square  gunmetal  badge  of 
that  organization,  he  arrived  at  the  main 
ammunition  base  at  Rafa  and,  saying  that 
he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Australian 
Division  up  in  the  line,  made  a  full  enquiry 
into  the  Britbh  ammunition  supply. 

.\gain,  before  a  battle,  he  appeared  in 
the  British  lines  dressed  as  a  staff  captain 
with  red  tabs  and,  visiting  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  brigade  of  field  artillery,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  come  from  G.  H.  Q., 
and  extracted  full  details  of  the  barrage 
it  was  propx)sed  to  put  down  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  action.  Later,  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  had  departed,  it  was  found 
that  wrong  information  had  been  given  him 
on  one  point  and  the  artillery  staff  rang 
up  G.  H.  Q.  with  the  correction.  Head¬ 
quarters  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  of 
their  staff  officers  having  been  roimd  the 
battery  positions  that  day  and  so  the  mas¬ 
querader  became  known.  .\t  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  work,  the  whole  barrage  had  to 
be  altered  from  that  given  inadvertently 
to  Francks. 

-  The  latter’s  final  exploit  was  perhaps 
the  most  amazing  of  all.  While  the  British 
were  holding  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  sector 
he  came  round,  again  as  a  staff  officer,  and 
passed  from  battalion  to  battalion  in  the 
line  as  an  inspecting  officer.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  each  battalion  commander  mi¬ 
nutely  on  his  instructions  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  British  attack  and  then  returned 
unsuspected  to  the  Turkish  lines. 

Naturally  the  exploits  of  Francks  led 
to  quite  a  Francks  scare  in  Palestine. 
Many  perfectly  ‘  innocent  officers  were 
detained  as  suspects  and  staff  work  much 
hampered  in  consequence.  Yet  despite 
the  real  danger  this  man  presented  and 
the  himdreds  of  casualties  he  must  have 
caused  the  British,  a  general  hope  prevailed 
that  so  brave  a  spwrtsman  would  never 
be  caught,  since,  if  he  had  been,  his  mas¬ 
querade  in  British  uniform  would  have 
left  the  British  with  no  option  but  to 
shoot  him. 

Tke  Story  of  ^V^assmuss 

ERHAPS  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  typical  spy  east  of  Suez  was  a 
young  German. 

Once  a  fortnight  the  Intelligence  Branch 
of  our  General  Staff  used  to  issue  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  in  eastern  theatres  of  war.  .\cross 
one  whole  comer  of  this  map  appeared, 
printed  in  red  ink.  the  word  “Wassmuss.” 
The  area  covered  by  this  one  word  equaled 
several  times  that  of  England.  The 
whole  of  this  country,  southern  Persia, 
was  imder  the  influence  of  the  young 
German  consul  Wassmuss — that  was  what 
the  writing  on  the  map  meant. . 

Wassmuss  stood  for  all  that  is  skilful, 
cunning,  thorough  and  dangerous  in  the 
German  system  of  Ea.stem  penetration. 
Before  the  war,  though  only  a  young  man 
in  the  early  twenties,  his  consulate  at 
Bushire  was  the  most  imposing  of  all  the 
local  European  establishments.  His  fre¬ 
quent  receptions  to  the  local  dignitaries 
and  headmen  of  the  surrounding  tribes 
were  designed  to  impress — and  duly  did 
so.  In  November,  1914,  we  tried  to  cap¬ 
ture  this  young  gentleman,  but,  like  the 
Goeben,  he  escaped,  and  a  hiunan  Goehcn 
he  was  destin^  to  remain  throughout 
the  war,  a  constant  menace,  a  political 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one  which 


ser\’ed  to  immobilize  thousands  of  British 
troops. 

Knowing  Persian  like  a  native,  conver¬ 
sant  with  ever>'  detail  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs,  Wassmuss  retired  to  the 
hinterland,  taking  with  him  large  sums  of 
German  gold.  There  his  self-set  mission 
was  to  act  as  a  spy  for  Germany,  to  hold 
southern  Persia  under  German  influence, 
and  to  make  things  thoroughly  disagree¬ 
able  for  the  British,  and  in  all  three  spheres 
he  achieved  a  fabulous  one-man  success. 
First  one  tribe  and  then  another  attacked 
us.  A&  a  result,  British  reinforcements 
had  to  be  sent  to  Persia  at  a  time  when 
every  man  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere. 

Wassmuss  had  his  spies  and  agents 
throughout  Persia,  and,  except  for  three 
companions  and  a  Swiss,  he  employed 
only  Persians.  Some  of  these  men  be¬ 
longed  to  the  chief  families  in  the  land; 
others  were  mere  fisherfolk  by  the  Gulf. 
Throughout  the  w’ar  Wassmuss  maintained 
constant  communication  with  Berlin 
through  Liman  von  Sanders. 

The  state  of  military  preparations  in 
India,  the  dispdsition  of  our  forces  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
other  theatres  of -war — all  became  known 
to  him,  and  the  information  was  duly 
forwarded.  Owners  of  the  large  sailing 
boats  plying  between  India  and  Persia 
brought  him  information.  Fishermen  saw- 
troopships  passing,  noted  the  size,  and 
Wassmuss  calculated  the  numbers  on 
board.  Goods  consigned  to  Persia  from 
India  indicated  the  description  and 
strength  of  troops  proceeding  to  France 
and  Eg>-pt — thus  the  dispatch  of  a  case 
of  soap  indicated  that  a  brigade  of  In¬ 
dian  infant ly  was  leaving  for  the  west. 
And  so  on.  .\ny  unusual  preparations 
among  the  British  troops  in  Persia  were 
at  once  reported  to  Wassmuss  by  ser¬ 
vants  (agents  of  his)  employed  about  the 
British  encampments  and  in  the  officers’ 
messes. 

While  he  was  thus  organizing  active 
resistance  to  the  British  and  impeding 
their  militaiy  arrangements,  his  three 
companions  were  touring  Persia  and  get¬ 
ting  into  touch  with  and  counter-bribing 
spies  in  the  pay  of  England. 

The  whole  stoiy  of  the  work  of  these 
German  spies  and  agents  in  Persia  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  clever  and 
determined  men  can  do  when  actuated 
by  devotion  to  their  country.  Long  after 
his  companions  had  been  captured  Wass¬ 
muss  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  British.  The  constant  threat  of  attack 
on  Bushire  by  tribesmen  of  which  he  was 
the  virtual  chief  immobilized  thousands  of 
British  troops  in  the  Gulf;  four  warships 
were  constantly  employed  in  endeavoring  to 
intercept  dhows  bringing  him  ammunition 
from  across  the  sea. 

Wassmuss  invented  his  owm  war  news 
for  Persian  consumption,  and  when  we 
attacked  on  the  Somme  in  1916  he  counter- 
blasted  by  pinning  up  at  his  home  at 
.\hram  exclusive  information  that  the 
Germaqs  had  landed  in  England  and  killed 
King  George!  .\nd  the  news  spread 
throughout  the  land. 

At  this  period  the  ^British  authorities 
offered  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  any  one 
handing  the  amazing  man  over.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  then  the  only 
white  man  among  all  these  wild  tribes¬ 
men,  that  his  stocks  of  money  were  run- 
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ning  out,  and  that  he  was  a  Christian  and 
an  infidel,  he  was  never  given  up.  Why? 
.\s  these  Easterners  afterward  exj)lained 
because  the  sum  offered  was  ridimlous; 
no  man  was  worth  so  much,  and  therefore 
the  offer  could  not  be  serious! 

As  soon  as  Wassmuss  ran  out  of  funds  he 
began  issuing  paper  promises  to  pay; 
toward  the  end  he  actually  persuaded  his 
Persians  to  pay  him  a  monthly  .salary 
of  three  hundr^  rupees.  They  also  fed 
and  clothed  him,  and  gave  him  a  horse. 
Wassmuss  stopp^  at  nothing.  He  not 
only  endured  great  hardships  by  con¬ 
stant  association  with  the  most  uncleanly 
people  in  the  East,  but  also  proceeded, 
pro  palria,  to  marry  a  Persian  girl,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  headmen  among 
whom  he  lived. 

Xke  Crucial  Password 

CRITICAL  stage  had  been  reached 
in  certain  operations  in  Picardy.  We 
were  being  held  up  and  decimated  and  it 
became  imperative  that  the  next  main 
attack  should  succeed  at  all  events  in  one 
specific  sector.  If  this  sector  gave,  the 
whole  would  give.  For  such  an  assault 
to  succeed,  exact  gunnery-  was  of  \-itsd 
importance.  The  guns  must  be  trained 
minutely  on  every  German  battery,  trench 
mortar  and  machine-gim  emplacement,  on 
gas  cylinders,  on  ammunition  and  food 
dumps,  on  mine  shafts,  on  assembly  points 
for  the  troops,  on  headquarters,  on  cross¬ 
roads,  on  telephone  and  telegraph  ex¬ 
changes — the  nervous  system,  the  heart, 
the  brain,  the  jugular  vein  of  the  German 
had  to  be  aimed  at — no  use  just  kicking 
one’s  opponent  on  a  tender  but  unimpor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  body. 

The  staff  of  the  British  division  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  vital  attack  made  a  minute 
study  of  all  these  features  and  elements  in 
the  line  opposite.  They  studied  air  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  German  trenches,  and 
from  sh.adows  upon  them,  and  from 
“worm  tracks,’’  etc.,  got  to  know  which 
were  telephone  exchanges  and  which  were 
batteries  or  dumps;  they  ordered  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  capture  German  prisoners  and 
then  proceeded  to  put  these  captives 
through  an  exhaustive  examination,  as  to 
their  life  in  the  line,  when  they  expected 
to  be  relieved,  their  company  strength, 
defensive  organization,  etc.,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary-  map  and  summaries  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  duly  compiled  and  circulated 
to  the  fighting  units. 

It  was  then  that  a  young  officer  sug¬ 
gested  going  across  and  verifying  certain 
information  on  the  spot — some  of  it,  he 
contended,  must  needs  be  inaccurate,  and 
so  much  depended  on  the  attack.  The 
divisional  general  agreed  to  the  proposed 
enterprise,  when  its  nature  and  chances 
were  explained,  and  for  the  next  few  daj^ 
the  ardent  spirit  who  had  suggested  it 
sat  surrounded  by  maps  and  summaries 
of  information,  and  files  of  prisoners’ 
statements  and  air  photographs,  absorb¬ 
ing  all  and  every  form  of  information 
appertaining  to  the  particular  sector  he 
was  to  penjetrate  and  spy  upon.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  scrutiny  he  knew  the  Ger¬ 
man  line  opposite,  and  the  mode  of  life 
of  its  occupants,  almost  as  intimately  as 
he  knew  his  own  surroimdings.  .All  was 
ready.  His  German  w-as  flaw-less  and  he 
thought  out  replies  beforehand  to  meet 
every  [fossible  situation.  The  uniform 
of  a  captured  German  officer  was  altered 
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to  fit  him  and  a  badge  and  regiment 
very  carefully  chosen.  The  selected  badge 
and  number  were  those  of  a  regiment  of 
German  artillery  known  to  be  directly 
opposite — the  young  British  officer  was  to 
masquerade,  if  challenged,  as  an  officer 
of  that  unit. 

Eveiy’thing  was  au  point — except  the 
confounded  password  that  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  first  German  outpost  or 
sentiy  and  to  many  another  en  route. 
German  prisoners  previously  captured 
from  this  particular  sector  were  sent  for 
and  reexamined  on  the  point.  All  they 
could  say  was  that  the  last  day  they 
had  been  in  line  the  password  had  been 
“Gerda,”  but  that  it  was  systematically 
changed  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
now  “W”  day.  Two  more  days,  “Y”  and 
“Z”  lay  ahead  before  the  attack. 

•'I  *riE  password  impasse  was  final  and  in- 
A  soluble;  there  seemed  nothing  for  it 
but  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise.  This 
decision  had  actually  been  come  to  when, 
in  the  normal  routine  of  field  intelligence 
work,  the  listening-set  reports  for  “W” 
day  were  handed  in  at  division  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  listening-set  report  for  that 
particular  day  and  that  particular  area 
contained  a  sentence  overheard  in  which 
the  name  “Hauptmann  Schmidt”  occurred. 
Some  German  officer  in  the  sector  opposite 
was  named  “Schmidt.”  In  a  flash  the 
would-be  spy  saw  his  opportunity. 

He  ask^  and  obtained  permission  to 
embark  on  his  perilous  mission  that  very 
night  and  toward  the  small  hours  left  the 
Wtish  lines  and  picked  his  way  across  “no 
man’s  land,”  alone  and  without  a  guide, 
nnd  dressed  as  a  German  officer  with  the 
wllar  of  his  great  coat  well  up  to  shield 
him  from  the  elements  and  incidentally 
to  conceal  his  features.  He  took  with 
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him,  in  his  pocket,  a  German  post-card 
he  had  taken  off  a  recent  prisoner.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  had  reached  the  German 
wire,  had  picked  a  way  through  it  and  was 
lowering  himself  down  into  the  German 
front-line  trench. 

“IVer  da!"  challenged  a  sleepy  voice. 

The  young  Englishman  confronted  the 
German  sentry',  then  rasped  out  in  gut¬ 
tural  Prussian,  almost  before  the  “da”  of 
“wcr  da"  had  died  away:  “/cA  suche  den 
Hauptmann  Schmidt"  (I’m  looking  for 
Captain  Smith).  The  sentry  drew  him¬ 
self  to  attention,  noting  the  rank  and 
artillery  badge  of  his  interlocutor. 

“He  is  down  at  battalion  headquarters, 
Herr  Lieutenant.” 

“Good.” 

Then  casually  handing  the  sentry  the 
post-card  he  had  taken  off  the  recent  pris¬ 
oner:  “Here’s  a  post-card  for  some  one  in 
your  battalion.  It  came  to  me  by  mistake. 
Good  night — ^by  the  way”  (and  here  the 
young  Englishman  turned  sharply  and 
severely  on  the  now  thoroughly  cowed  and 
duped  sentry),  “what’s  the  password?” 

The  sentry,  completely  on  the  defensive, 
blurted  it  out,  ^‘Schnapps!"  Continuing 
on  hb  way,  he  was  regularly  challenged 
“Wer  da?”  Then  ‘‘Schnapps”  would  re¬ 
spond  the  spy.  And  so  it  continued  up 
trenches,  down  duckboards,  at  dumps  and 
heaps  of  mine  spoil,  at  battery  positions 
and  headquarters — all  over  the  area,  until 
hb  time  grew  short  and  back  he  wandered 
to  the  Britbh  lines,  still  saying  "Schnapps" 
when  challenged  and  still  notmg  all  he  saw 
and  passed. 

Tke  East  Coast  Scbeme 

N  THE  autumn  of  1916,  the  startling 
information  came  by  very'  “hush-hush” 
channeb  through  to  G.  H.  Q.  at  Montreuil 
that  a  certain  sapper  “S”  of  the  Canadian 
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Corps  had  perfected  an  apparatus  by  which 
photogra|;rfis  could  be  taken  by  wireless. 
Accompanying  the  announcement  was  a 
negative  or  plate  which,  when  held  up  to 
the  light,  showed  a  Zeppelin  flying  by  night 
over  the  British  lines.  “S”  was  at  once 
sent  for  and  told  to  carry  on  hb  experi¬ 
ment — under  observation.  A  man  of 
forty,  and,  as  afterward  turned  out,  of 
strangely  perfected  ability,  he  brought  up 
with  him  from  Staples  a  magic  Intern 
apparatus  which  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
touch — much  less  examine.  After  some 
study,  and  havmg  produced  several  more 
wireless  photographs  by  night — the  secret 
of  which  he  refus^  yet  to  part  with — “S” 
still  further  gripped  the  attention  of  the 
Olymipians  on  Montreuil  by  announcing 
hb  instrument,  or  an  amplification  of  it, 
could  take  photographs  on  X-ray  lines 
of  the  entire  human  body — not  merely 
show  up  bones,  etc.,  as  hitherto,  but  lay 
bare  on  hb  negative  the  heart  and  lungs 
and  other  organs  through  and  through. 

He  WAS  taken  round  to  various  hospi- 
tab  and  there,  with  hb  apparatus, 
duly  took  the  type  of  wireless  X-ray  photo¬ 
graph  he  claim^  to  be  able  to  do.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  odd  was  that  many  of  the 
plates  were  “duds” — i.  e.,  showed  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Only  one  in  half  a  dozen 
plates  actually  succeeded.  Still  “S”  ex¬ 
plained  thb  away  as  being  due  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  development  of  hb  invention,  and 
he  was  readily  believed  and  given  every 
further  facility  as  asked  for.  The  pun¬ 
dits  were  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  “S’s”  inventive  genius  being 
turned  to  the  most  deadly  account  against 
the  enemy — indeed  they  even  foresaw  the 
likelihood  of  an  invention  of  so  formidable 
a  nature  being  introduced  into  th;  offen¬ 
sive  organization  of  the  Bri'.bh  army  that 
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the  human  trench  line  opposing  it  should 
shrivel  up  in  a  night — and,  one  might  say, 
at  the  pressing  of  a  button.  In  point  of 
fact,  experiments  were  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  a  state  in  which  wireless  rays  might 
be  projected  with  such  strength  as  to  kill 
human  beings.  No  new  idea,  but  hith¬ 
erto  impracticable.  Yet  here  was  “S” 
steadily  making  good  his  ever\’  claim. 

HIS  e.xperiments  were  now  surrounded  by 
an  attenuated  form  of  secrecy.  He  was 
put  in  a  secluded  chateau  near  St.  Pol, 
standing  well  back  from  the  road.  A 
guard  was  mounted  around  the  villa  and 
none  save  authorized  officers,  and  there 
were  ver>'  few  such,  were  permitted  in¬ 
gress.  Finally,  in  order  completely  to 
deflect  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  herd, 
“S”  and  his  experiments  were  officially 
referred  to  in  correspondence  and  verbally 
as  “The  East  Coast  Scheme.”  October, 
November  passed  so  in  magic-lantern  ex¬ 
periments,  the  work  seeming  to  reduce 
“S”  to  a  state  of  extreme  physical  and 
nerv'ous  exhaustion. 

Then  one  wonderful  morning  the  longed- 
for  event  was  reported  to  General  Head¬ 
quarters.  “S”  had  killed  a  living  thing 
by  the  projection  of  wireless  rays.  He 
had  killed  a  rabbit.  The  officer  attached 
to  “S”  for  observation  purpose'  had  seen 
the  thing  done.  There  could  be  no  con¬ 
ceivable  doubt  about  it.  Matters  now 
assumed  a  transcendant  interest — an  offi¬ 


cer  was  especially  sent  across  to  England 
to  beat  up  a  covey  of  famous  scientists  and 
bring  them  across  post-haste  to  the  silent 
secret  chateau  of  St.  Pol.  The  greatest 
brains  were  needed  to  develop  the  inven¬ 
tion  against  time  from  the  rabbit-killing 
to  the  man-killing  stage.  .And  then  presto! 
adieu  for  Fritz. 

Under  all  these  new  and  critical  eyes 
“S”  preserved  the  same  uncommunicative 
unsociable  attitude  as  heretofore.  He 
“didn’t  want  these  guys  chipping  in  on 
my  stunt  and  then  saying  they’d  done  it 
themselves.”  Sympathy.  Much  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  gieat,  silent  inventor  was  p)er- 
mitted  his  sullenness  and  self-isolation. 
Such  a  brain,  at  such  a  time,  in  such 
circumstance,  must  not  be  bothered  by 
petty  worries.  .All  mxist  be  concentrated 
on  the  big  thing. 

“S”  got  paler  and  paler.  So  engrossed, 
so  hopelessly  enslaved  was  he"  by  his  work, 
that  he  would  even  take  his  apparatus  up 
to  bed  with  him  “So  that  none  of  them 
guys  should  tamper  with  it.”  The  “guys” 
meanwhile  were  getting  skeptical.  Then 
one  morning  “S”  would  kill  another 
chicken  or  rabbit  and  even  the  most  im- 
believing  would  experience  a  fresh  jolt  of 
faith.  The  news  of  the  kill  would  be  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  highest  chateau  in  the  land. 
Sometimes  the  inmates  of  the  highest 
chateau  did  not  wait  for  such  information. 
.A  vcr>’  distinguished  officer  would  motor 
up  in  a  very  distinguished  Rolls-Royce 


and,  brushing  Napoleon-like  p,T<t  the 
sentries,  would  invade  the  holy-of-holi« 
and  in  that  abrupt  dj'namic  way  of  his 
demand  the  very  latest  news.  Meanwhile 
“S”  was  gazetted  a  temporary  captain. 

Still,  winter  was  drawing  on  and  was 
not  agreeing  with  the  gout  of  the  distin¬ 
guish^  scientists.  Besides,  what  were 
they  doing  there  anyway?  “S”  wouldn’t 
let  them  as  much  as  finger  his  magic  lan¬ 
tern.  Once  again  doubts,  fears  arose. 
“S”  certainly  achieved  most  important 
results — but  how?  He  must  be  made 
to  share  his  knowledge  with  others.  Or 
better  still,  let  him  be  separated  from  his 
magic  lantern  for  some  hours  and  b\  some 
subterfuge,  so  that  an  alien  hand  might 
seek  to  operate  it. 

WITH  much  persuasion,  “S”  was  ulti¬ 
mately  separated  for  a  morning  from 
his  apparatus  and  while  he  was  away  it  was 
set  in  motion  and  directed  on  a  rabbit. 
The  rabbit  died  slowly.  The  news  was 
breathlessly  telephoned  to  G.  H.  Q.  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  “S.”  “Have 
killed  my  first  rabbit,”  he  said,  then 
banged  down  the  receiver.  Hopes  rose 
again  mountain  high — the  distinguished 
scientists  crowded  round.  Then  some  one 
suggested  cutting  the  rabbit  open  and 
having  a  look  at  him.  This  was  done. 
The  rabbit  had  been  poisoned. 

When  “S”  came  back  that  afternoon 
{Continued  on  page  pp) 
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The  day  had  the  spring’s  first 
smile  in  it,  one  of  those  sweet, 
warm,  female  smUes  that  a 
wise  man  like  me,  Sam  Hicks, 
knows  means  only  that  more 
cold  winds  are  coming  before 
the  gladioli,  etceteras,  harbinge  real 
warm,  regular-green  golf  weather.  Well, 
anyway,  it  was  an  early  spring  day — 
round  five  p.m.,  when  I  would  have  rolled 
down  my  roll-top  if  I  hadn’t  earned  the 
family  living  over  a  flat-topped  table, 
and  started  home.  On  the  street  I  met 
Betty  carrying  a  dress-suit  case.  I  took 
the  dress-suit  case,  which  seemed  to  please 
Betty,  though  it  was  light  as  a  feather. 
I  had  hooked  the  family  automobile  ofi 
Ma  Hicks  for  the  day. 

“Want  to  ride  home?”  asked  I,  and 
Betty  said  she’d  like  nothing  better;  so 
we  did,  and  I  deposited  her  at  her  front 
gate,  a  few  houses  down  the  street  from 
ours,  but  not  until  I  had  noticed  a  few 
things. 

Betty  looked  tired,  and  when  I  asked 
her  about  it,  she  confessed  that  she  was 
tired,  dead  tired.  Betty  had  a  job  in  a 
bank,  and  Betty  in  a  bank  seemed  just  as 
unnatural  as  S.  Hicks  would  be  selling 
lingerie  in  a  French  shop.  Betty  wasn’t  the 
business- woman  type  of  girl;  she  was  good 
at  her  job,  I  was  told,  but  it  was  an  awful 
waste  of  good  material  making  her  play 
jackstraws  with  checks  and  bills  and  ac¬ 
counts  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

She  was  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
steady  as  a  rock,  and  sweet  as  honey,  as 
good,  substantial  and  pleasant  a  girl  as 
you  could  ask  for.  Personally  I  fancied 
her  a  lot;  I  liked  to  look  at  her  and  1  liked 
the  way  she  did  things.  I  liked  especially 
the  way  she  played  family  auction. 

She  was  the  sort  of  girl  who  should  have 
been  out-of-doors  a  lot,  had  her  main 
existence  in  her  own  home,  with  a  baby’s 
head  on  her  bosom,  which  was  made 
for  baby’s  heads,  and  had  a  good  reliable 
man  about  the  house.  But  instead  of 
that,  she  was  working  all  sorts  of  hours 
in  the  bank,  and  she  did  it  largely  because 
she  had  to;  anyway  that  was  my  guess, 
for  there  certainly  wasn’t  tnuch  money 
in  Betty’s  house. 

I  suppose  I’m  queer  as  the  devil,  but 
I  was  a  whole  lot  sorrier  for  Betty  than 
I  ever  could  be  for  a  woman  who  had 
gone  down  till  she  landed  in  the  gutter, 
or  a  widow  with  eight  children  and  no 
cash.  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  feel  that 
way,  but  as  I  look  at  it  women  have  got 
to  go  wTong  and  there  must  be  poor  widows 
and  other  tough-luck  stories  to  make  up 
this  perverse  old  world  of  ours;  but  why 
the  Lord,  Nature,  Providence,  and  past 
generations  should  fashion  a  glorious, 
lovely,  creature  like  Betty  and  then  make 
her  unhappy,  and  make  her  work  in  a 
bank,  I  don’t  know.  There’d  be  just 
about  as  much  sense  in  hitching  a  thrush 
to  a  plow  and  expecting  results. 
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By  Arthur  Crahh 


Sam  Hiclu,  you  know,  ha«  hunches. 
Arthur  Crahh  has  told  you  about  some 
of  them  before.  Sometimes  they 
worked.  This  is  the  story  of  one  that 
was  too  good.  It  worked  much  better 
than  Stun  expected.  And  you’ll  be  as 
glad  as  Sam  Hicks  that  it  did. 

But  Betty’s  father  was  nearly  an  in¬ 
valid,  Betty’s  mother  was  a  charming 
elderly  woman,  there  wasn’t  any  too  much 
money  and  so  Betty  went  to  work.  That 
afternoon  driving  home,  Betty  was  pale, 
her  cheeks  were  a  little  thin;  her  eyelids 
drooped  a  little,  and  there  was  a  pathetic 
little  quiver  on  her  lips;  but  her  smile, 
when  she  did  smile,  was  as  sweet  as  ever 
a  smile  could  be,  and  her  courage  was 
strong.  She  didn’t  complain;  she  just  said 
she  was  dead  tired,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
things  in  her  eyes  that  I  didn’t  talk  about, 
but  I  had  a  hunch  I  knew  what  they 
meant. 

T  SPOKE  to  Mrs.  Hicks  about  Betty  when 
I  got  home — Molly  was  very  fond  of  her. 
“It’s  a  doggone  ahr.me!”  I  said.  “How 
on  earth  does  a  girl  like  her  get  to  be  as 
old  as  she  is  witho..it  getting  married?” 
Betty  must  have  been  close  to  thirty 
Ma  Hicks  shrugged  her  figtirative 
shoulders — I  can  not  recall  ever  having  seen 
her  shrug  her  physical  shoulders.  “It 
happens  that  way,  sometimes,”  she  said. 

“When  you  see  all  sorts  of  frivolous 
silly,  vapid,  brainless  creatures  get  hus¬ 
bands  early  in  life  while  a  girl  like  Betty 
doesn’t  get  any  at  all  and  has  to  work  in  a 
bank,  I’m  ashamed  of  my  fellow  men,” 
said  I. 

“Probably  she  has  never  known  a  man 
she  liked  enough  to  marr>',”  said  Mrs. 
Hicks,  which  wasn’t  exactly  what  she 
meant,  as  will  be  shown  later.  “She’ll 
get  married  before  long.” 

“Maybe — I  haven’t  seen  any  men  play¬ 
ing  round  with  her,  but  perhaps  she’s 
got  a  beau  or  two  under  cover.  The 
dickens  of  it  is  she  hasn’t  got  time  for  men; 
she  works  all  day,  and  she  told  me  her¬ 
self  that  she  goes  to  bed  right  after  dinner 
whenever  she  can.” 

“Fiddlesticks,”  exclaimed  Molly.  “She 
sees  plenty  of  men;  she  goes  out  a  lot. 
She’s  away  almost  every  Sunday,  and  be¬ 
sides,  she  sees  men  in  town.” 

“A  bank’s  a  fine  place  to  start  a  ro¬ 
mance,”  I  said,  sarcastic  like,  and  then 
Molly  ’fessed  up,  about  Betty  never  hav¬ 
ing  Uked  a  man  well  enough  to  many 
him. 

“She’d  marry  Doctor  Scott,  if  he  asked 
her,”  she  said. 

“Then  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  doesn’t 
he  ask  her?”  I  cried,  and  Molly  shrugged 
her  figurative  shoulders  again. 

“He’s  too  laz>',  I  suppose,”  she  said. 
“He’s  leaving  well  enough  alone.” 

“Well  enough  be  hanged!”  I  exclaimed, 


and  then  I  added,  “I  don’t  suppose  he 
can  be  blamed  for  not  getting  married  if 
he  doesn’t  want  to.” 

“No,  naturally,”  said  Molly,  “though 
I  think  all  doctors,  famUy  doctors  espe¬ 
cially,  ought  to  be  marri^.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  that  he  takes  Betty  for  granted; 
they’ve  known  each  other  all  their  lives — I 
really  believe  that  he  expects  to  marry 
her  some  day;  but  he’s  too  busy,  he’s 
perfectly  comfortable,  those  two  aunts 
of  his  take  good  care  of  him  and — well — he 
just  hasn’t  got  round  to  it.” 

I’d  known  Betty  and  Doctor  Scott  for 
nigh  onto  a  dozen  years  and  never  once 
had  it  entered  my  head  that  either  one 
ever  gave  the  other  a  matrimonial  thought, 
but  Molly  b  unusually  wise  and  has  a  keen 
eye  for  matters  of  that  sort,  and  now  that 
she  mentioned  it  I  realized  that  she  was 
probably  right,  which  same  didn’t  add  to 
my  happiness.  If  Betty  was  eating  her 
heart  out  for  the  Doctor,  it  was  an  ever¬ 
lasting  shame — and  I  felt  about  forty 
times  sorrier  for  her  than  I  had  before, 
and  that’s  some  sorry. 

The  Doctor  was  a  good  fellow’,  a  good 
doctor,  a  good  sport  and  all  right  gen¬ 
erally.  Betty  couldn’t  do  better;  it  would 
be  fine  for  every  one  concerned,  but  Betty 
was  working  in  a  bank,  she  was  dead  tired, 
she  '.vas  pale,  just  because  he  was  too 
biisj'  to — to  marry’  her!  That’s  what 
Moiiy  said,  wasn’t  it? 

I  saw  the  Doctor  the  next  day  and  the 
inclination  to  walk  up  to  him  and  say  a 
pointed  word  or  two  was  extremely  strong, 
but  not  quite  strong  enough.  I  waved  to 
him  instead  as  he  went  by',  but  I  think 
that  ’twas  then  that  the  seed  was  planted 
that  grew  into  the  fox  bush  on  wh>ch 
old  Sam  Hicks  was  the  only  and  unusually 
beautiful  flower. 

Circumstances  were  au  in  favor  of 

the  seed.  Mrs.  Hope  Child,  wife  unto 
Molly’s  brother  Harold,  and  Harold  himself, 
were  all  for  some  kind  of  a  junket  to  the 
semi-South  for  a  month,  and  came  round 
and  tried  to  talk  the  Hickses,  popper  and 
mommer,  into  going  along.  They  could 
have  talked  to  me  forever  w  ithout  alter¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  I  simply  could  not  go, 
and  I  didn’t,  but  Ma  Hicks  did.  If 
I  got  the  printer  to  stick  in  asterisks  to 
denote  the  omission  of  the  reasons  why 
Ma  Hicks  thought  she  couldn’t  go,  and 
the  reasons  why  I  insisted  she  should, 
the  next  ’steen  pages  hereafter  follow'ing 
would  look  like  a  negative  of  the  Milky 
Way  on  a  pleasant  .August  night.  Mas¬ 
culine  superiority  of  intellect,  logic,  de¬ 
termination,  h’m — and — er  my  generally 
all  round  g(^  sense,  won,  and  the  missus 
went.  That’s  Circumstance  Number  One. 
Circumstance  Number  Two  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  which  Molly  had  departed,  my  oflice 
door  opened  slightly  and  a  well-remem¬ 
bered  head  poked  itself  in. 
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“All  right  to  come  in  the  rest  of  the 
way?”  asked  the  head.  It  belonged  to 
one  William  McAllister,  yoimger  brother 
of  a  classmate  of  mine  in  college,  a  likely 
youth,  good  to  look  at,  good  as  to  major 
points  of  character,  and  extremely  pleas¬ 
ant  in  all  ways. 

“Betcha,”  said  I,  and  in  came  Bill, 
and  we  began  to  talk,  bringing  the  history 
of  our  lives  up  to  date.  It  developed  that 
Bill,  who  was  a  la\vyer  and  lived  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city,  had  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Court  and  would  be  about  town  for  quite 
a  while.  “How  long?”  asked  I. 

“Month,  maybe,”  said  Bill. 

“Allah  be  praised,”  said  I.  “Get  your 
tnmk  and  come  spend  it  with  me.” 

Like  Molly,  Bill  had  another  Milky  Way 
of  reasons  why  he  couldn’t,  but  I  was  not 
Sam  Hicks  for  nothing,  and  in  the  end  his 
arguments  availed  nothing  against  mine. 

“Sure;  tickled  to  death,”  he  admitted 
finally,  “but  I  can’t  graft  a  month’s  b.  & 

I.  off  you.” 

“Try  it  and  see  if  you  can’t,”  I  said; 
“it’s  lonely  as  hell  'out  there  alone — I’ll 
pay  you  to  come — what  do  companions 
charge?” 

Bill  got  his  trunk  and  we  boarded  the 
five-thirteen  train  for  Lanley,  whereupon 
Circumstance  Number  Three  arose  and 
bowed.  I  discovered  Mrs.  Norman  Dean, 
the  most  beautiful  and  charming  of  ladies, 
on  the  train,  and  before  I  realized  what 
had  happened  we  were  chatting  together. 

“Did  Molly  get  off  all  right?”  she  asked. 

I  suggested  that  as  I,  Sam  Hicks,  had 
made  the  arrangements  and  supervised 
her  dejjarture  she  had  of  course  "ot  off 
all  right. 

“Norman’s  gone  off,  too,”  said  Madam 
Pegg>',  “on  some  old  business.  He  won’t 
be  home  till  Friday.”  The  day  was 
Wednesday;  Thursday  lay  between,  and 
old  Sam  Hicks  had  one  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  inspirations  of  his. 

“What  you  say  we  have  a  little  party 
to-morrow  night,”  I  remarked,  “to  meet 
Bill?  I’ll  give  it,  you  chaperon  it,  and 
1  ’ll  find  a  lady  to  make  a  fourth  for  bridge 
and  to  meet  Bill.” 

Pegg>'  suggested  something  about  go¬ 
ing  to  her  house,  but  I  objected;  I’d  spoken 
first. 

“.All  right,”  said  Peggy.  “I  can  stand 
it  if  you  can.” 

“How  about  the  girl — to  meet  Bill?” 

I  asked.  Peggy  thought  a  minute  and 
was,  I  am  sure,  going  to  leave  it  to  me 
anyway,  when  I  said,  “How  about  Betty? 
I  like  playing  bridge  with  Betty.” 

“Just  the  one,”  said  Peggy;  “she’s  a 
dear.” 

So  it  was  settled,  and  after  dinner  I 
took  Bill  round  and  let  Betty  look  at  him; 
then  I  invited  her  to  dinner  the  next  night, 
and  she  decided  that  if  Peggy  Dean  could 
stand  it  she  could. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  we  had  our 
party,  which  had  a  tang  to  it,  a  bit  of 
deviltry  mixed  up  in  it,  even  if  Peggy 
and  Betty  did  insist  on  putting  the  kids  to 
bed.  I  have  said  before  that  I  liked 
playing  bridge  with  Betty;  she  not  only 
played  well,  but  she  played  as  though 
she  liked  it,  as  though  she  were  out  to 
win,  and  not  as  so  many  ladies  play,  as 
though  it  were  a  conventional  and  rather 
tiresome  way  of  passing  an  evening,  as 
though  the  winning  or  losing  of  a  finesse 
were  a  matter  of  complete  indifference. 


and  as  though  to  show  a  trace  of  interest 
in  the  proceedings  were  rather  vulgar. 

Furthermore  Betty  looked  well,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  that  night.  She  had  on 
a  gray  dress  that  knew  its  business,  her 
hair  was  a  crown  of  glory  for  fair  and  she 
had  a  passionate-colored,  silk  scarf  over 
her  shoulders  that  was  a  honey.  The 
evening  was,  if  I,  the  host,  do  say  it,  a 
success — and  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
it  came  another  one  of  .those  inspirations 
of  mine,  only  this  time  I  outdid  myself. 

It  was  the  acme  of  inspirations,  tJie  kind 
that  comes  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life¬ 
time,  and  then  only  to  men  of  genius;  it 
was  a  humdinger  of  an  inspiration.  I  saw 
Betty,  beautiful,  charming  and  good  as 
Peggy  Dean;  I  saw  Betty,  a  woman  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  my  own  wander¬ 
ing  spouse,  and  I  saw  Bill,  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  youth,  and  the  inspiration  came,  just 
as  natural  as  song  comes  to  a  song  bird; 
it  just  couldn’t  help  coming;  it  was  so 
simple  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
not  come — that  inspiration,  to  me,  Sam 
Hicks,  the  fox. 

PEGGY,  being  a  plute,  went  home  in 
her  limousine.  Bill  walked  with  Betty 
to  her  door,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away. 
“Nice  girl,”  I  said,  when  he  came  back. 
“Very,”  said  Bill,  filling  his  pipe  and 
thinking  of  the  tobacco. 

“She’s  more  than  that — she’s  a  damn 
nice  girl,”  I  said. 

“Well,”  said  Bill,  “you  needn’t  get 
mad  about  it.  Who  said  she  wasn’t?” 

“If  you  had  any  sense  you’d  see  that 
she  is  an  unusually  fine  girl,  a  really  very 
superior  girl,  in  fact  such  a  girl  as  you 
seldom  run  across.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  said  Bill.  “Let’s 
go  to  bed.” 

“Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 
“.About  that  superior  girl?”  asked  Bill 
sadly. 

“Exactly.  I  want  you  to  rush  her — for 
a  month.”  Bill  looked  at  me  as  though 
I  were  crazy.  “Yes,  I  mean  it.  I  want 
you  to  give  her  the  time  of  her  life.  I’ll 
do  my  part:  I’ll  pay  for  the  violets  and 
candy.  I’ll  go  buy  them  for  you  so  you 
won’t  have  to  bother  with  them  at  all. 
I’ll  put  the  car  at  your  disposal,  and  I 
promise  you,  I  give  you  my  solemn  word 
of  honor,  that  no  harm  will  come  of  it  to 
cither  of  you;  when  the  month  is  up  you  go 
off  scot  free.  She — well,  she’ll  be  happy — 
and  grateful  to  you.  You’ll  have  done 
a  wonderful  act  of  charity.  You’ve  simply 
got  to  do  it.” 

“Come  on,  Sam,  come  on,  come  to  bed. 
I’d  do  most  anything  for-  you — when 
you’re  .sober — even  rush  your  Betty 
girl,  but - ” 

“Am  I  not  sober?”  I  demanded. 

“I  don’t  know  where  you  got  it,  but 
you  are  not!” 

“She’s  a  nice  girl,  isn’t  she?”  I  asked. 
“Certainly  she’s  a  nice  girl,  but  you 
wouldn’t  call  her  exactly  exciting,  would 
you?”  he  said.  “Now  if  you  wanted  me  to 
rush  Mrs.  Dean  I’d  be  delighted  to  ac¬ 
commodate  you.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  I  said,  “if  you  won’t 
do  it  for  me,  maybe  you’ll  do  it  for  her, 
for  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  for 
charity.  Here’s  the  situation.”  I  ex¬ 
plain^  about  Betty  and  the  Doctor. 
“You  see,”  I  went  on,  “she’s  waiting  for 
him;  he’s  drifting  along,  waiting  for 
business  to  be  rotten  so  he’ll  have  time  to 
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arrange  things  and  marry  her;  he  takes 
her  for  granted.  She  loves  him  and  has, 
as  a  result,  sent  away  all  the  up  and  do¬ 
ing  lads  that  were  eager  and  willing  to  take 
her  on  the  spot.  The  Doctor  will  come 
to  it  eventually,  but  in  the  meantime  she’s 
eating  her  heart  out,  working  herself  to 
death  in  a  bank,  and  wasting  the  best 
years  of  her  life.  What’s  needed  is  com¬ 
petition;  get  the  Doctor  to  thinking  that 
some  fellow  with  gumption  is  after  her 
and  he’ll  walk  up  and — all  will  be  well.” 

Bill  laughed.  “You’re  some  sly  old 
fox,  ain’t  you,  Sammy?”  he  murmured. 

“.Am  I  right  or  am  I  not?” 

“If  the  facts  are  as  you  state  them,  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  maybe  you’re 
right.” 

“.And  you’ll  do  your  duty?”  I  cried  joy¬ 
ously. 

“Well,  I’ll  do  .what  I  can,  for  you — and 
the  damsel  in  distress — but,  Sam,  don’t 
forget  that  not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  you  call  her  exciting.” 

The  next  morning  while  Bill  was  in 
his  bath,  I  filched  from  his  pocket  a  sheaf 
of  his  cards,  and  on  my  way  to  the  office 
I  dropped  ki  on  my  friend  Pennell  and 
order^  a  bunch  of  violets  sent  to  Betty  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  until 
further  notice,  and  I  left  a  dozen  of  Bill’s 
cards  to  go  with  them,  one  by  one. 

Three  bunches  a  week  four  weeks, 
two  dollars  per  bunch,  twenty-four  dollars. 
“.A  mere  trifle,”  says  I,  “considering  the 
heart  of  Betty  and  the  sweetness  of  her,” 
and  I  went  on  my  way. 

That  being  Friday,  the  violets  were 
waiting  for  Betty  v  hen  she  reached  home, 
and  when  Bill  and  I,  smoking  our  after- 
dinner  pipes,  strolled  her  way,  Betty  had 
’em  on  in  front,  the  combination  being 
all  right.  She  thanked  Bill  for  them  and 
Bill  never  batted  an  eyelash.  I  hojied 
the  Doctor  would  go  by,  but  he  didn’t, 
so  I  thought  maybe  I’d  better  arrange  to 
take  Bill  and  Betty  where  the  Doctor 
was,  so  I  invited  them  to  dine  with  me 
at  the  Lanning  Club  the  next  night. 
They  accepted,  and  knowing  the  Doctor’s 
habits  as  well  as  his  character,  I  had  a 
hunch  that  I  could  get  him  to  eat  with  us. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  a  peach, 
so  far  as  my  Micky- vellian  scheme  was 
concerned.  I  sat  alone  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  family  chariot  while  Bill  and  Betty 
sat  in  the  front,  and  the  Doc  saw  them 
on  the  road. 

I  got  Bill  a  guest-card  at  the  Lanning 
Club;  I  sent  Betty  five  pounds  of  the  finest 
chocolates  at  two  dollars  per  pound — 
ten  dollars,  which  plus  twenty-four  dol¬ 
lars  amounts  to  thirty-four  dollars,  still  a 
mere  nothing — and  I  enclosed  Bill’s  aird. 
I  got  the  Doctor  for  dinner  and  noticed 
that  he  was  trydng  to  diagnose  Bill,  the 
violets  still  going  strong  on  Betty’s  bosom, 
and  last  but  not  least,  I  got  in  a  quiet 
word  with  Betty. 

“Don’t  let  that  boy  deceive  you,”  I 
said.  “He’s  an  irresponsible,  head¬ 
strong  lad,  and  a  devil  with  the  ladies; 
he  gets  awful  crushes  on  pretty  girls, 
they  last  about  a  month  and  then  he— 
but  you  understand,  don’t  take  him 
seriously.  He’s  a  nice  boy — let  him  amuse 
you  while  he  listeth.” 

One  dinner  for  four,  sixteen  dollars,  and 
thirty  -  four  dollars,  previously  noted, 
amounted  to  fifty  dollars,  which  w;is 
negligible. 
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When  the  party  was  over  I  gave  Bill 
a  hint.  “Get  her  away  in  my  car;  I’ll 
go  home  with  the  Doctor.” 

It  was  a  grand  evening;  the  Doctor  was 
getting  nervous  already.  He  was  specially 
nervous  when  Bill  drove  up  to  Betty’s  door 
an  hour  later  than  any  reasonable  schedule 
permitted,  and  then  sat  in  the  car  with 
Betty  for  quite  a  while  before  she  got  out 
and  went  indoors.  We  saw  that,  he  and 
I,  from  his  doorstep. 

Of  course  the  DcKtor  knew  where  the 
violets  came  from,  that  is,  he  knew  they 
came  from  Bill.  I,  thinking  of  the  Doctor, 
amused  myself  by  writing  a  prescription 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  sort  of  jumbled  like — 

Violets  one  bunch — for  external  use  only — 
apply  low  on  chest.  Skull  and  cross-bones  in 
red — Do  not  take  internally,  .\roma  bad  for 
the  heart — when  wafted  to  foreign  nostrils  is 
good  for  those  afflicted  with  hookworm,  stiffens 
the  back-bone,  stimulates  ambition. 

“You  did  fine.  Bill,”  I  said  when  we 
were  reunited  within  the  Hicks  mansion, 
“I’m  much  obliged.” 

“You  sure  are  a  wise  old  fox,  Sam,” 
he  said,  “the  Doc  began  to  take  notice 
right  away.  The  Doc’s  all  right,  too.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  I’d  be  fixing  things 
for  Betty  if  he  wasn’t,  do  you?” 

“Xo,  I  suppose  not,  but  I  hope  the  Doc 
gets  busy  quick.  Betty’s  a  nice  girl,  Sam, 
an  awfully  nice  girl,  and  I’m  only  too 
glad  to  do  anything  I  can  for  her  and  for 
you,  but  you  know  she’s — well,  Sam — 
she’s  not  what  you  call  exciting.” 

“Who  wants  a  frivolous,  exciting  woman 
in  the  house?”  I  demanded.  “Not  a 
doctor,  of  all  men.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  a  woman  for 
keeps?  I’m  talking  about  a  rushee,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rusher.” 

Come  Sabbath  eve  we  saw  the  Doctor 
drop  in  on  Betty,  in  an  off-hand  sort  of 
way,  casual  like,  and  sit  on  the*  piazza. 
’Twas  a  lovely  eve. 

Bill  winked  at  me.  “It’s  working,” 
he  said. 

“Why  wouldn’t  it?  What  would  j’ou 
expect?” 

“Com’on,”  he  said;  “Let’s  go  over — 
you  talk  to  the  Doc  and  I’ll  talk  to  Betty— 
while  we’re  doing  it  we  might  as  well  do 
it  right;  the  quicker  it’s  over  the  better. 

SO  WE  strolled  over  and  I  chatted  with 
the  Doctor  while  Bill  and  Betty  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  dusk.  Later  on  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  said  dusk — “Sam,  can  I  have 
your  car  to-morrow  night?” 

“Sure,”  I  said,  and  I  heard  Bill  say 
to  Betty  that  he  knew  it  would  be  all 
right,  and  that  it  was  lots  pleasanter  than 
going  in  the  train. 

On  the  way  home  he  said,  “Get  a  couple 
of  seats  for  a  show  to-morrow  night,  will 
you,  Sam?” 

“For  you  and  Betty?” 

“Certainly — who  else?  Want  to  come 
along?” 

“Xo,  thanks.” 

“How  far  can  I  go  on  supper  after¬ 
ward?”  he  asked.  “I  don’t  Want  to 
break  you — even  for  Betty’s  sake.” 

“.\nything  reasonable.”  I  said.  “If 
the  Doctor  knows  about  it  you  can  go 
as  far  as  you  like.” 

“Don’t  worr>',  he  knows  aliout  it  all 
right  already.  He  heard  us  discussing 
it — I  could  even  see  that  he  wanted  to 
make  it  a  party  of  four  and  didn’t  have 
the  ner\'e  to  suggest  it.” 


“How  could  he  hear  when  I  didn’t?” 

I  asked. 

“For  two  reasons — he  was  nearer  than 
you  were,  and  he  was  listening.” 

Fifty  dollars  plus  two  theatre  tickets 
at  two  dollars  each,  four  dollars,  plus  supper 
at  ten  dollars,  approximately,  equals  sixty- 
four  dollars  total.  Chicken  feed,  a  trifle, 
to  get  Betty  out  of  the  bank! 

I  didn’t  sit  up  for  Bill  Monday  night. 
.At  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  spoke 
about  the  second  batch  of  violets. 

“Don’t  overdo  it,”  he  said.  “Moder¬ 
ation  in  all  things.  .And  incidentally, 
with  all  modesty,  you’re  sure  the  game’s 
safe?  I  don’t  want  to  get  in  Dutch — 
women  do  queer  things  sometimes;  you 
never  can  tell  what  they’re  going  to  do.” 

“You  leave  that  to  me — I  know  Betty.” 

“Oh,  very  well.  Foxy,  old  top.  Can  I 
stay  home  to-night?” 

“Maybe;  we’ll  see.” 

.As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  a  small  and 
early  game  of  auction,  suggested  by  a 
temporary’  widow  lady  who  lived  on  our 
street,  without  more  than  a  hint  from 
me  over  the  telephone,  and  oh,  you  luck! 
Just  as  Bill  was  leading  Betty  away  from 
her  door-step  en  route  to  the  auction,  who 
should  go  by  but  the  Doctor.  He  was 
starting  to  slow  down,  but  when  he  saw 
what  he  saw  he  resumed  speed  and  went  on. 

I  GOT  in  a  sentence  or  two  edgewise  with 
Betty  before  the  evening  was  over. 
“What  did  I  tell  you  about  the  boy?” 

I  said.  “Don’t  let  him  break  your  heart. 
It’s  a  way  he  has.” 

“It’s  nearly  broken  already,”  Betty 
said  with  a  grin.  “He’s  a  perfect  dear — I 
love  him.” 

That  made  it  all  right — if  she  had 
loved  him  she  would  have  said,  “Why, 
yes,  he’s  "very  nice  but  I’m  not  crazy 
about  him.” 

That  line  of  Milky  Way  represents  a 
week  and  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Bill  was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  rest¬ 
less,  to  chafe  under  the  load  and  to  show 
signs  of  rebellion. 

“Betty’s  a  nice  girl,  Sam,”  he  said,  “an 
awfully  nice  girl  and  good  to  her  mother 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but — ” 

“But  what?” 

“I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  she 
wasn’t  exactly  exciting,  and  I’m — I’m 
getting  just  a  little  bored.  Besides, 
living  up  to  five  bunches  of  violets,  a 
hundredweight  of  chocolates  and  bon¬ 
bons,  three  lunch  parties  and  a  lot  of  other 
things,  is  no  easy  •  job  when  your  heart 
isn’t  in  it.  .And  besides,  Sam,  I — I — I 
don’t  want  to  be  egotistical,  but  last  night 
I  sort  of  thought  that  I  saw  signs  of — 
hang  it  all!  Sam,  I  can’t  go  on — some¬ 
body’s  going  to  get  hurt;  she  doesn’t 
understand.” 

“Rubbish,  she  understands  perfectly — 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  she — ” 

“A'ou  haven’t  told,  have  you?” 

“I’ve  told  her  nothing.  I  don’t  have 
to;  she  has  plenty  of  common  sense. 
Have  you  noticed  the  Doctor  lately? 
He’s  going  round  like  a  chicken  with  its 
head  off.” 

“He’s  going  round  like  a  ghost  out  in  the 
cold  with  no  clothes  on,  looking  for  a  warm 
spot.  If  you’re  such  a  wise  old  owl,  why 
in  Heaven’s  name  don’t  you  get  him  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  before  Betty  and  settle 
things  so  that  I  can  have  a  vacation? 
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So  far  as  I  can  see  you’ve  turned  me  into 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  with  other  people’s 
troubles  hanging  on  my  neck ;  you’ve  turned 
the  Doc’s  goat  loose  to  wander  all  over  the 
premises — and  God  knows  what  you’ve 
done  to  Betty.  I’m  a  sport,  Sam.  but 
I’ll  be  damned  if  I  like  taking  chances  with 
a  decent  girl  like  her.  She’s  a  perfect 
child,  in  some  ways,  and  I’m  througii.” 

Bill  frightened  me  a  bit;  he  was  no 
fool  was  Bill,  and  he  U'as  an  attractive 
lad  and  modest,  too;  if  he  thought  Betty 
was  getting  a  little  soft  on  him  there  might 
be  something  in  it.  If  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it  I’d  have  to  give  up  being  a  fox. 

I  was  pretty  sure  there  wasn’t — ^I  knew 
Betty  too  well,  and  we,  I,  had  sure  stirred 
up  the  Doctor.  So  I  had  a  talk  with 
Betty. 

“He’s  the  craziest  boy  I  ever  knew,” 
she  laughed,  “and  believe  me,  Sam,  it’s 
lucky  I’m  not  a  giddy,  impressionable 
creature,  or  I  surely  would  get  my  heart 
broken.  He  is  nice,  but  1  can’t  help 
laughing  at  him — he  just  deluges  me  with 
flowers  and  things,  and  all  the  while  he’s 
terribly  afraid  I’ll  take  it  all  seriously. 

I  should  think  he’d  be  in  hot  water  with 
girls  all  the  time.” 

“It’s  his  one  and  only  weakness,”  I 
said,  and  then  I  had  another  inspiration. 
“Why  don’t  you  give  him  a  scare? — it 
might  do  him  good.”  I  thought  afterward 
that  perhaps  that  was  a  tactical  blunder, 
Betty  laughed,  and  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye.  “If  he  was  a  man  like  you 
maybe  I  would,”  she  said,  “but  he’s  just 
a  big  boy.  I  don’t  want  to  make  him  un¬ 
happy.  He’s  been  very’  nice  to  me,  really, 
and  given  me  lots  of  good  times,  and  I  feel 
sure  he  knows  I’m  a  perfectly’  safe  old 
lady.  Besides,  he’s  going  away  before 
long  and  I’d  rather  have  him  go  away 
happy  and  liking  me  than  unhappy  and 
hating  me.  Women  are  lots  wiser  than 
men,  some  ways,  sometimes.” 

Betty  was  having  the  time  of  her  life 
with  meddlesome  old  Sam  Hicks,  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Sam.  I’d 
found  out  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

“Don’t  quit,”  I  said  to  Bill  a  while 
later.  “Everything’s  going  fine — I’ll  be 
responsible  for  Betty,  so  far  as  y'ou  are 
concerned.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
make  the  going  rough  for  the  Doctor — I'll 
pay  the  bills  and  gtiarantee  the  results. 
The  Doc  will  probably  ask  you  to  be  best 
man.” 

Bill  sighed.  “Oh,  very’  well.  Foxy 
Grandpa,  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  earn  my 
board,  but  for  the  love  o’  Alike  put  some 
pep  in  the  Doc.” 

“The  Doc’s  coming  along  fine,”  I  said. 
“I  saw  him  looking  at  Betty  t’other  night 
in  a  way  that  encouraged  me  mightily — 
I’ll  bet  you  that  within  a  week—” 

“You  know  the  Doc’s  a  pretty  decent 
boy,”  Bill  interrupted. 

“Of  course  he  is;  he’s  the  salt  of  the 
earth — just  the  man  for  Betty.” 

“I  wish  he’d  get  a  wiggle  on  him,” 
said  Bill  sadlv. 

OXE  week  of  Milky  Way’,  and  I  met  the 
Doctor  just  leaving  Billy’s  house,  and 
he  sure  was  a  forlorn-looking  medico.  He’s 
a  conscientious  doctor,  and  when  things  go 
bt-idly  with  his  patients  he’s  unhappy;  he 
takes  it  to  heart  much  more  than  most 
physicians.  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him. 
“Hello,  Doctor,”  I  said,  “you  look  as 
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Betty  was  having  the  time  of  her  life  with  meddlesome  old  Sam  Hicks,  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Sam. 


though  you  hadn’t  been  to  bed  for  a  week. 
Somebody  sick?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “only  a  lot  of  measles, 
nothing  serious.” 

“We’ve  had  ’em  in  our  house,  thank 
Heaven,”  I  said,  and  he  smiled,  or  tried  to 
smile,  and  passed  on.  Then  the  truth 
burst  upon  me,  and  I  rushed  home  to 
Bill. 

“It’s  all  right,  it’s  all  right,”  I  cried, 
“the  Doc’s  gone  and  done  it.” 

“Done  what?”  asked  Bill. 

“Proposed  to  Betty  of  course,  you  addle- 
pated  simp.” 

“Go  on,  go  on,  tell  me  the  rest.  Did 
she  take  him?” 

“Take  him!  The  first  time!  I  should 
think  you’d  know  better — know  Betty 
better — than  that.  Of  course  she  wouldn’t 
take  *  him  the  first  time  he  asked 
her,  after  keeping  her  waiting  all  these 
years.  She’s  entitled  to  her  revenge  and 
she’s  going  to  get  it;  any  decent  girl  would.” 

“Who  told  vou  all  about  it?”  asked 
Bill. 

“I  saw  him  coming  from  Betty’s  house 
and  he  looked  as  though  he  hadn’t  been 
to  bed  for  a  week — he  looked  like  the  last 


heart.  Renew  three  times  a  week.’  ” 

“Original  as  thunder,  aren’t  you?”  I 
said.  Bill  not  understanding. 

But  Bill  couldn’t  worry  me — I’d  made 
things  right  for  Betty — I  sure  had.  I, 
old  Fox  Sam  Hicks.  Competition  b  the 
life  of  trade,  as  sure  as  you’re  alive! 

After  dinner  I  noticed  that  Bill  was 
sort  of  quiet.  I  asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was. 

“Oh  nothing,”  he  said. 

“You  look  a  bit  pensive,”  I  said;  “b 
losing  a  steady  job  the  reason?” 

“Not  on  your  life — I  never  wanted  to 
lose  anything  as  much  as  I’ve  wanted  to 
lose  that  job.  I’m  just  enjoying  my 
freedom,  relaxing.”  He  blew  smoke  up¬ 
ward  for  a  while.  Then  he  said,  “Betty 
is  a  nice  girl,  Sam.  I’ve  gotten  to  like 
her  a  lot;  she  improves  with  knowing. 
I’m  almost  sorry  she’s  nuts  on  the  Doc.” 

Bill  b  a  great  jollier.  “Why  didn’t 
you  tr>’  to  get  her  before  it  was  too  late?” 
I  asked. 

“Snake  in  the  grass  stuff,  eh?  Hardly; 
you  wouldn’t  have  me  be  a  traitor  to  the 
cause,  would  you?  But  you  know,  Sam, 
I  can  understand  how  a  fellow  feeb  when 


I  try  my  luck?  Maybe  she  turned  him 
down  on  account  of  her  having  her  eye 
on  me.” 

“Maybe  she  did.  I  hadn’t  thought 
of  that.”  Bill  was  having  a  grand  time 
kidding  me. 

“Let’s  go  round  and  find  out  about  it,” 
he  said. 

“You  leave  things  as  they  are,”  I  said. 
“The  first  thing  you  know  you’ll  spill 
the  beans,  the  ones  we’ve  gathered  so 
carefully.” 

“.■\nyway  let’s  go  round  and  cheer  her 
up — she’s  probably  awful  lonely,  waiting 
for  the  Doc  to  come  back,” 

“Leave  the  way  open  for  the  Doc,” 
I  said,  “or  you’ll  be  gumming  the  whole 
works.” 

“Let  the  Doc  work  for  her,  if  he  wants 
her,”  said  Bill.  “You  stay  here  and  rot 
if  you  want  to — I’m  going  round  and  look 
things  over.” 

Bill  arose,  and  started  Betty-ward, 
and  stopp)ed.  “Say,  Sam,  suppose  I  find 
Betty’s  off  the  Doc  for  good,  on  account 
of  me,  do  you  furnish  the  engagement 
ring  along  with  the  wi-o-lets  and  bum- 
bums  and  other  knick-knacks,  if  I  put  it 


rose  of  summer.” 

“You  sure  are  a  fox,  Sherlock,”  said 
Bill.  “.\nd  say,  does  that  let  me  out? 
Can  I  rest  up  a  bit?” 

“Rest  your  head  off,”  I  exclaimed 
“Your  job’s  done — I  told  you  it  would 
come  out  all  right — and,  by  the  way,  I 
guess  I’d  better  put  a  stop  order  on  those 
violets.” 

“Why  do  that?”  asked  Bill,  facetiously. 
“Why  not  get  one  of  the  Doc’s  pads  and 
have  your  florist  send  a  prescription  with 
each  and  ever>’  bunch?  You  might  write 
’em  yourself — a  big  R  with  a  line  through 
the  tail,  ‘to  be  applied  externally,  over  the 
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he’s  one  of  three,  and  the  one  who  gets 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Betty’s  an  awfully 
nice  girl.”  .^gain  Bill  blew  smoke  hither 
and  thither  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly 
he  turned  to  me.  “Sam,  are  you  sure 
she  turned  the  Doc  down?”  he  asked. 

“I  saw  the  Doc  coming  from  her  house 
looking  like  a  death’s  head  and  anxious 
to  be  alone.  You  can  draw  your  con¬ 
clusions  as  well  as  I  can.” 

He  looked  at  me  an  instant  as  though 
he  had  a  great  problem  to  solve. 

“Sammy,  old  fox.”  he  said  finally,  “if 
Betty  said  ‘no’  to  the  Doc  she’s  still  free 
technically,  isn’t  she?  Why  shouldn’t 
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I  looked  round  for  something  to  throw 
at  him — he  understood  and  departed 
quickly. 

I’d  lost  track  of  the  expense  account, 
though  I  knew  it  was  upward  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I’d  ever  made,  even  if  Bill  was  a 
liberal  spender  at  times. 

.After  a  while  I  got  lonely  and  wandered 
down  the  street;  maybe  I  was  curious.  I 
didn’t  see  any  one  about,  and  really  with¬ 
out  thinking  what  I  was  doing  I  walked 
up  Betty’s  steps,  and  suddenly  I  heard  a 
crash,  a  sort  of  dull,  heav>',  thumpy  crash, 
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and  in  the  darkness  I  saw  the  gray  form 
of  Betty,  sitting  up  in  the  hammock, 
I  walked  toward  her  and  I  saw  Bill  on  the 
floor,  beside  the  hammock. 

“Bill,  get  up!”  Betty  commanded,  and 
then  she  buri^  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
laughed. 

“It’s  Old  Man  Fox,”  said  Bill,  and  he 
scrambled  to  hb  feet. 

“Why  are  you  a  fox?”  Betty  asked  me. 
“Bill  says  you  are.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  Bill?” 

“1  did,  and  he  won’t  tell  me.” 

Betty  had  risen,  and  she  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  came  into  the  light  that  shone 
through  the  window.  Betty’s  hair,  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  over  and  below 
her  n^t  ear.  She  realized  it  too  late, 
and  blushed,  and  I  looked  at  Bill. 

“If  you  care  anything  for  my  good 
name,  you’d  better  tell  him,”  she  said 
to  BilL 

“And  spoil  Old  Man  Fox’s  happiness! 
Never!” 

“Sam,  why  does  Bill  call  you  an  Old 
Fox?  He’s  been  doing  it  for — for - ” 

“Since  the  third  bunch  of  wi-o-lets 
came,”  said  Bill. 

“So,  as  long  ago  as  that,  eh?  Pretty 
quick  work,  I  should  say,”  I  remarked. 

“It  wasn’t  really,  *^m,  honestly,” 
Betty  said,  stammering  a  little.  “I 


know  it  sounds  but  you  see  we  both 
knew  the  ver>'  first  night  and — and — 
what  was  the  use  of  waiting?  Though  it 
didn’t  really  happen  till — till — well,  not 
very  long  ago.”  Betty  was  blushing — she 
wasn’t  pale  any  more — and  she  sure  was 
beautiful. 

IW'ENT  home  later  on,  leaving  them 
there,  and  as  I  went  I  wondered  whether 
getting  Betty  out  of  the  bank  and  into  the 
place  she  belonged  was  compensation  for 
putting  the  Doctor  out  in  the  cold  and 
leaving  him  there. 

I  met  the  Doctor  a  day  or  two  later. 
I  searched  his  face  for  signs  of  grief  and 
didn’t  find  any. 

“You  did  a  good  job,  Sam,”  he  said, 
“a  buUv  good  job.” 

“Eh?” 

“Now  don’t  be  modest,”  he  exclaimed. 
“I’ve  just  come  from  seeing  her  father 
and  they  told  me  all  about  it.  She 
ought  to  have  been  married  long  ago,  but 
then  she’s  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  rush  into 
matrimony  rashly.  Betty’s  a  fine  girl.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “Betty’s  a  fine  girl,  and 
Bill’s  a  good  man.  But  I’m  afraid  that  I 
can’t  take  any  of  the  credit — they  fixed 
it  up  between  themselves  in  jig  time. 
You’re  looking  better  than  the  last  time 
I  saw  you.  \Vhat  was  the  matter  with 


you  the  other  day,  when  you  looked  as 
though  you  hadn’t  been  to  b^  for  a  week?" 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
as  though  he  didn’t  understand,  then 
the  light  came.  “Oh,  I  remember,  you 
mean  that  afternoon  I’d  been  to  see  Betty’s 
father.  Stomach — I’d  eaten  something 
that  didn’t  agree  with  me.  I  have  to  be 
careful,  and  I’m  not — always.”  The 
Doctor  grinned  and  went  on  down  the 
street. 

So  the  Doc  wasn’t  out  in  the  cold  after 
all.  “You’re  a  hell  of  a  fine  fox  you  are, 
Sam  Hicks,”  I  mused.  “But  just  wait 
till  Mrs.  Hicks  gets  home — maybe  she 
won’t  hear  a  few  things  about  being  so 
all  fired  smart  and  knowing  so  much  a^ut 
everything  and  mighty  near  getting  me 
in  a  peck  of  trouble  as  a  result.” 

However,  I  have  heard,  and  I  know 
it’s  so,  that  some  of  the  greatest  discover¬ 
ies  of  science  have  been  stumbled  upon 
by  men  who  were  searching  for  quite 
other  things.  Maybe  I’ve  got  the  instinct 
of  the  fox,  after  all. 

But  whether  Sammy  is  a  fox  or  just 
plain  goat,  Betty’s  happy,  which  is  what 
counts,  and  I’m  happy,  even  if  she  and 
Bill  look  at  me  with  queer  expressions 
and  laugh,  ever  and  anon. 

William  hasn’t  handed  me  a  bill  for  the 
ring  yet. 


The  Art  Editor  Speaks 

The  rare  good  fortune  which  enables  us  to  present  with  Samuel  Merwin’s  serial,  “In  Red  and 
Gold”  which  begins  on  page  9,  illustrations  prepared  by  Cyrus  Leroy  Baldridge  deserves  a 
special  word  of  explanation. 

Necessarily  the  majority  of  magazine  drawings  have  very  little  significance  if  we  expect  them  to 
visualize  the  mise  en  scene  of  a  story.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  authenticity  of  Mr. 
Baldridge’s  details  the  convincing  quality  of  “done  on  the  spot” 

Mr.  Baldridge  is  but  lately  arrived  from  the  land  of  the  Manchu  and  of  the  beautiful  Princess 
Hui  Fei,  and  it  was  immediately  upon  his  return,  when  his  impressions  were  still  sharp  and  his 
note-book  crammed,  that  we  seized  upon  him  to  illustrate  Mr.  Merwin’s  Chinese  story. 

Mr.  Baldridge  has  been  in  the  heart  of  the  China  pictured  by  Mr.  Merwin.  He  left  Shanghai 
— which  he  found  overrun  by  salesmen  screaming  at  Charlie  Chaplin  movies — and  burrowed  into  • 
the  interior,  first  to  Soochow,  noted  for  its  beautiful  women,  its  swarming  canals  and  its  famous 
Roast  Duck;  through  Hangchow,  with  its  fairy  lake  and  glorious  landmarks  of  ancient  court  life; 
thence  to  Nanking,  with  its  tombs.  Thieves’  Market  and  interminable  walls.  From  there  he  went 
up  the  Yangtse,  passing  the  beggar  tubs  of  Wu-hu,  through  the  narrow  stone  streets  of  Gnanking, 
and  on  to  Shantung  2dong  the  very  path  taken  by  Hui  Fei.  Here  the  artist  steeped  himself  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Tai-Shan,  the  famous  and  beautiful  sacred  mountain,  and  lived  high  up  on  the  rocks 
among  the  temples  built  in  honor  of  Confucius.  At  Chu-Fu  it  was  Baldridge’s  privilege  to  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  celebration  held  by  the  great  philosopher’s  descendants,  the  Kungs. 

Then  followed  a  tour  of  rebellious  Korea,  and  the  return  by  way  of  Mukden  to  Peking,  where 
Baldridge  lived  for  a  month  in  an  old  tea  house  by  the  west  wall  of  the  ancient  Tartar  city.  Here, 
mingling  with  the  coolies,  the  hawkers,  and  the  swarming  picturesque  life,  he  gathered  more  material 

With  the  careful  preparation  resulting  from  such  a  tour,  the  readers  of  this  remarkable  story  will 
enjoy  the  additional  pleasure  of  having  before  them  really  informative  pictures. 
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B  a  c  k  w  o  o  As  Cliess 


By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 


WHEN  Old  Man  Tabor 
raged  it  was  worth  walk¬ 
ing  miles  to  see.  He 
belonged  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  that  knew  how  to 
lose  its  temper.  The 
insidious  influences  of  civilization  have  so 
irorked  upon  a  race  whose  ancestors  were 
used  to  go  berserk  in  a  grand  and  impres¬ 
sive  manner,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  the  art  of  flying  into  a  passion.  Old 
Man  Tabot  was  an  atavism.  He  could 
out-berserk  Theodolf  the  Icelander. 

If  he  had  a  single  defect  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  rage,  it  was  that  he  did  not  use 
profanity  in  the  sense  in  which  profanity 
is  used  %  your  lumberjack.  His  oaths,  if 
oaths  they  were,  were  of  his  own  manu- 
focture,  and  savored  not  in  the  least 
of  disrespect  for  omnipotence  or  disregard 
for  decency.  But  his  use  of  ordinary- 
language  in  the  form  of  invective  was  so 
sincere  and  so  thorough  that  one  all  but 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  rein¬ 
force  it  with  profanity. 

“The  dad-twisted,  sap-rotted,  pizen- 
blooderl.  crooked-souled.  underhanded 
skunk!”  Old  Man  Tabor  roared  at  Tom 
Dowd,  his  walking  boss.  “The  sneakin’, 
crawlin’,  hand-bitin’  cross  betwixt  a  car- 
rion-eatin’  crow  and  a  weasel!  I’ll  git 
my  hands  onto  him  ’fore  this  day’s 
sun  goes  down,  and  it’ll  take  a  whole 
wham-dingled  hospital  to  tell  from  the 
pieces  that  he  was  ever  misjudged  to  be  a 
human  bein’!  I’ll  bust  every  Ixrne  in  his 
white-livered  carcass,  and  when  I  git 
through  touchin’  him  up  nobody’ll  b’lieve 
he  ever  walked  on  anythin’  except  all  fours. 
To-day,  by  Golly.” 

Tom  Dowd  looked  out  of  the  window 
placidly,  as  if  making  a  necessary  obser¬ 
vation.  “Wa-al,”  he  said,  turning  to  his 
employer,  “all  I  got  to  say  is,  you  got  a 
dam  fine  day  fer  it.” 

“Fer  twelve  year  I  give  him  a  salary’  and 
my  confidence,  and  now,  without  so  much 
as  bakin’  his  rattles  in  warnin’,  he  bites 
me  where  it’ll  do  the  most  harm.” 

“I  alius  told  you  his  eyes  was  too  close 
together.” 

“You  did,  did  you?  But  you  never  put 
forward  any  proofs,  and  when  I  trust  a 
man  I  trust  him  till  somebody  proves  he 
hain’t  wuth  it.  Why  didn’t  yoif  prove  it. 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know?  Why  didn’t 
you  prove  it?” 

“Because,”  said  Tom  with  the  placidity 
from  which  nothing  seemed  patent  to 
shake  him,  “you’re  sich  a  doggone  pig¬ 
headed  cuss  I  knowed  it  wa’n’t  wuth  my 
while  to  try.  What’s  he  done,  anyhow? 
You  hain’t  done  nothin’  but  beller  since  I 
come  in.” 

“Done!  Done!  He’s  quit  me,  that’s 
what,  and  sneaked  over  and  stole  the 
Satterlee  contract.  That’s  what  he’s 
done,  and  the’  haint  been  a  slinkin’er 
thing  done  in  this  here  world  since  the  ol’ 
ierp)ent  dumb  the  tree  and  fetched  down 
tm  apple.” 
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Here’s  Tom  Dowd  again— Kelland’a 
whimsical  old  backwoods  figure  who 
has  entertauned  you  before.  This  time 
he  shows  he  knows  how  to  play  a  long 
game  of  chess— with  underhand  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  staJees  that  run  from  clothes¬ 
pins  to  a  raulrosMl  amd  a  couple  of  towns. 
This  chess  of  his  is  a  gaune  you’ll  en¬ 
joy.  And  there  awe  more  of  Kellamd’s 
stories  to  come. 

“Um!”  said  Tom  Dowd.  It  was  im¬ 
portant.  The  loss  of  the  Satterlee  con¬ 
tract  was  sufficient  excuse  to  throw  any 
man  into  a  rage,  and  when  coupled  with 
treachery  by  an  old  and  trusted  employee, 
it  would  all  but  justify  anybody  in  setting 
fire  to  his  own  bam. 

The  Satterlee  contract  had  been  an 
asset  of  the  Tabor  Lumber  Company  for 
ten  years.  It  was  a  sort  of  insurance 
policy  of  market  conditions.  In  itself  it 
was  handsomely  profitable,  but  if  it  had 
shown  never  a  ponny  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger,  it  would  have  been  worth  a 
great  deal  of  money,  because  it  stabilize<l 
the  market  on  last-blocks,  clothes-pins  and 
turned  stock 

The  Satterlee  contract  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Tabor  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  bought  the  total  output  of  the  Sat- 
terlce  Woodenware  Compxiny  at  a  set 
price,  and  then  marketed  that  product 
itself.  For  years  Satterlee,  owning  cheap 
timber,  and  in  a  px)sition  to  hire  cheap 
labor,  had  been  an  outlaw  in  the  wooden- 
ware  world.  His  price  had  alwax-s  been 
just  enough  under  the  accepted  market  to 
cause  unlimited  trouble.  He  always  un¬ 
dersold  eveiybody,  and  if  his  compxjtitors 
droppied  to  meet  his  price,  he  would  drop 
still  lower.  It  was  almost  solely  his  fault 
that  for  half  a  dozen  years  the  wooden- 
ware  business  had  shown  small  and  rare 
profits.  Then  Old  Man  Tabor  had  made 
his  propK)sition,  and  Satterlee  accepted  it. 
Old  Man  Tabor  had  averaged  a  profit  of 
thirty  thousand  a  year  from  the  contract 
itself,  and  nobody  could  say  how  many 
times  that  he  had  realized  as  a  profit  from 
his  own  opjerations  in  consequence  of  a 
stable  market.  .\nd  now  Milton  Kelley, 
Tabor’s  sales  manager,  had  quit  his  job 
between  two  days,  just  when  the  Satterlee 
contract  expired,  and  had  stolen  it  for 
himself. 

UT  Ren,”  said  Tom  Dowd,  “didn’t  you 
know  that  contract  was  mnnin’out?” 

“.Asked  Kelley  about  it  weeks  ago.  He 
said  he’d  look  it  up,  but  he  said  the’  wa’n’t 
no  hurr>-  about  it — the  whelp!” 

“How’d  he  git  it  away  from  us?” 

“Raised  our  ante  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  let  on  we  wa’n’t  goin’  to  renew  any¬ 
how.  He  kin  sit  still  on  the  seat  of  his 
plants  and  make  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  out  of  it  without  turnin’  his 
hand.” 

“Um!”  said  Tom  Dowd.  “Don’t  seem 
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like  we  ought  to  set  quiet  and  let  him  get 
away  with  it.” 

“Hain’t  goin’  to.  I’m  goin’  out  to  look 
fer  him,  and  when  I  come  acrost  him - ” 

“That  idee’s  full  of  pleasure,  Ren,  but  it 
don’t  do  no  good  so  fur’s  business  goes. 
You  better  buy  that  mill  and  timber  off  of 
Satterlee.” 

“What  good?  Kelley’s  got  a  five-year 
contract  that  can’t  be  busted — and  I 
hain’t  the  contract-bustin’  kind,  even  with 
a  crook  like  him.” 

“Ren,  you  lemme  look  into  this  here  a 
few  days.  Jest  sit  tight;  only  you  got  to 
agree  to  back  up  whatever  I  do.” 

“I’ll  back  up  anythin’  to  git  that  skunk’s 
hide — piervidin’  its  square  and  above¬ 
board.” 

“Best  thing ’s  fer  me  to  cruise  around  a 
little.  No  tellin’  what  might  turn  up. 
Too  many  contracts  in  that  deal  to  suit 
me  if  I  was  in  it.  5iatterlce’s  got  a  con¬ 
tract  for  stiunpiage  with  the  Groogins 
pieoplc,  and  he’s  got  a  contract  with  An¬ 
toine  Le  Quatte  for  loggin’  and  yardin’,  and 
another  contract  with  the  Narrow  Gauge 
for  haulin’  to  the  mill.  Can’t  never  say  but 
what  somebody’s  slippied  up  some’eres.” 

Tom  DOWD  went  away  and  was  absent 
for  a  week.  Before  that  period  elapised 
Old  Man  Tabor  had  arrived  at  a  point 
where  an  ordinary  murder  would  have 
seemed  puerile.  What  he  saw  and  suffered 
caUed  for  prolonged  tortures  of  refined 
horror.  First,  the  Banks  pieople  canceled 
an  order  for  ten  mixed  cars.  Then  tele¬ 
grams  began  to  arrive  from  customers 
couched  in  almost  identical  language,  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  market,  and  why  the  Tabor 
Compmny  was  fifteen  cents  above  the 
quoted  rate  on  clothes-pins.  The  e.xp)ected 
had  bapp)ened.  Kelley  had  gone  onto  the 
market  with  a  cut,  and  the  stable  con¬ 
dition  existing  before  had  been  disrupted. 
The  trade  held  back,  anticipxiting  a  price 
war  with  all  articles  of  woodenware  selling 
down  and  down  and  down  as  they  had 
done  in  the  old  cutthroat  days. 

Tabor  wrote  telegrams  himself  and  tore 
them  up,  and  wrote  them  and  tore  them 
up.  His  first  thought  was  war.  He 
would  show  Kelley  how  to  cut  prices.  If 
Kelley  wanted  to  undersell  the  market, 
Tabor  would  show  him  what  underselling 
really  meant.  But  always  he  held  off 
waiting  for  Tom  Dowd  to  come  back.  In 
his  mind  was  a  sharp  recollection  of  old 
daj's  when  he  had  loaded  his  product  on 
cars  at  a  price  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  an  equally  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  re¬ 
quire  for  the  market  to  become  stable  and 
profitable  again. 

“Once  you  git  prices  down,”  he  bel¬ 
lowed,  “Sam  Scratch  can’t  git  ’em  back 
again  for  years.  Jobbers  l^d  up  their 
warehouses  on  low  prices,  and  then,  even 
when  they’re  stocked  low  ag’in  you  can’t 
get  ’em  to  buy.  If  a  fight  comes,  it’ll  mean 
five  years  of  workin’  for  nothin’.” 
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Tom  Dowd  came  back,  but  he  brought 
■with  him  little  news  to  gladden  Old  Man 
Tabor’s  heart.  The  old  man  was  inclined 
to  believe  Tom  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
sidetracked  for  once,  for  Tom  wanted  to 
talk  timber,  cheap  timber,  and  only  beat 
about  the  bush  when  it  came  to  discussing 
Kelley  and  the  stolen  contract. 

“The’s  two  pieces  you  kin  git — two 
towns.  Good  timber— I  cruised  it.  I  kin 
pick  'em  up  cheap,  and  while  we  hain’t 
needin'  'em  now,  they’ll  show  well  one  of 
these  days.  One  of  ’em  is  short,  an  eighty 
— jest  a  strip  down  the  easterly  side.  It’s 
been  logged  and  cleared,  and  a  feller’s 
kind  of  famin’  it.  It  lays  right  between 
the  two  pieces  of  timber,  but  that  hain’t 
fatal,  seems  as  though.” 

‘‘Buy  ’em.  Buy  ’em,”  said  the  Old 
Man.  “Buy  ’em  and  git  ’em  off  your 
mind.  I  didn’t  let  you  go  off  up  there  to 
look  at  timber.  That’s  your  failin’,  Tom. 
You  can’t  see  a  piece  of  timber  without 
wantin’  to  grab  it,  no  more’n  a  kid  kin  see 
a  bag  of  caramels.” 

“I  optioned  both  chunks,”  said  Tom. 

“Huh.” 

“And,”  said  Tom,  “I’m  kind  of  tiggerin’ 
on  buyin’  the  fam  fer  myself.  Might 
want  to  settle  onto  it  some  day  when  I  git 
rusty  in  the  j’ints.” 

“Buy  it,  and  be  doggoned.  What 
about  Kelley?  That’s  what  I  aim  to  find 
out.  He’s  raisin’  murky  blazes  with  the 
market.” 

“Um!  Kelley —  Um!  Say,  what’s  this 
I  hear  about  export  openin’  up.  Billy 
was  sayin’  you  had  a  nibble  for  a  hundred 
cars  for  England,  spread  over  a  year.” 

“Don’t  want  it.  Might  take  a  piece  of 
it.” 

“You  git  that  contract.  Git  it  quiet. 
Git  it  so  quiet  you  can’t  hear  it  yourself.” 

“WTiat  fer,  Tom?” 

“Be  I  runnin’  this  rucus  or  be  you?  You 
git  that  English  contract  tied  up,  and 
lemme  be  w  ith  your  bank-account.  I  can’t 
do  nothin’  if  I  got  to  be  talkin’  all  the 
time.  Listen,  we  git  that  contract,  and 
we  shet  our  mouths  and  hire  some  factor  or 
broker  or  jobber  or  somethin’  to  carry  it  in 
his  name,  and  sub-contract  it  to  Kelley — 
Hundred  cars  ’ll  put  a  dent  in  his  output, 
won’t  it?  Git  a  good  export  price  and 
he’ll  swaller  it.  Take  him  off’n  the 
domestic  market,  perty  nigh.  Won’t 
leave  him  more’n  forty  cars  to  peddle.” 

“Be  you  askin’  me  to  help  that  skunk 
make  money?” 

“I  be,”  said  Tom,  “and  you  be,  or  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  hull  kaboodle.” 

“/^H,  WELL — ”  Old  Man  Tabor  began 
to  feel  more  genial.  He  knew  Tom 
Dowd  of  old,  and  Tom  Dowd’s  methods. 
Tom  had  some  sort  of  scheme  stirring  in  his 
shrewd  head,  but  what  it  was  nobody  would 
find  out  until  it  was  ready  to  launch.  Tom’s 
method  of  keeping  a  secret  was  not  to  tell 
all  of  it  even  to  himself.  You  had  to 
trust  Tom  utterly  and  blindly,  or  leave  him 
alone,  and  in  the  circumstances,  as  alwaj^s. 
Old  Man  Tabor  sat  back  and  grumbled 
and  growled  and  said  a  thousand  cutting 
things  about  his  walking  boss,  but  let  his 
walldng  boss  do  as  he  pleased. 

Consequently  a  Mr.  Rosenbloom,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  called  upon  Mr.  Kelley  within  ten 
days. 

“I  have  a  contract  with  Tweedle  and 
Tweedle,  of  Liverpool,”  he  said,  “for  one 
hundred  cars  of  clothes-pins.  I’ve  been 


nosing  around  with  the  idea  of  scattering 
in  ten-car  lots,  but  if  I  can  find  one  factory 
to  take  the  lot.  a  trifle  under  the  market, 
so  I  would  realize  a  bit  more  than  my  five 
per  cent..  I’d  think  it  ov'er.” 

“That’s  two-thirds  of  my  output,”  said 
Kelley. 

“Save  you  bookkeeping  and  sales  ex¬ 
pense — and  anxiety.  I  guarantee  the 
credit  of  Tw'eedle  and  Twe^e.  You  can 
bill  me,  and  you’ll  find  I’m  responsible.” 

“It  sounds  good,”  said  Mr.  Kelley,  w’ho 
could  foresee,  not  only  a  profitable  year 
but  a  year  of  leisure,  and  Air.  Kelley  did 
not  look  with  disgust  upon  leisure. 
“What’s  your  proposition?” 

“.\n  extra  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.” 

Now'  this  was  attractive  to  Mr.  Kelley, 
for  he  was  undercutting  the  market  by  five 
per  cent.,  and  the  probabilities  were  he 
would  have  to  go  still  lower.  In  the  event 
of  a  price  war  he  might  see  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  at  four  or  five  tens  off  list. 
That  would  not  only  pare  down  profits, 
but  might  eliminate  them  altogether.  Of 
course  it  would  cost  other  folks  a  lot  of 
money  to  get  him — but  that  was  no  great 
delight  to  him.  What  he  wanted  was  safe 
money,  and  money  that  was  not  reluctant. 
This  offer  of  Rosenbloom’s  was  equivalent 
to  an  insurance  policy. 

“It’s  a  deal,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  you’ll  contract  for  delivery 
dates — on  the  dock.  I’ll  attend  to  bot¬ 
toms.  The  English  figure  C.  I.  F.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Settled,  then.  I’ll  include  a  clause  that 
you  are  to  deliver  in  Boston  ten  cars  a 
month,  beginning  w'ith  Februarj’.  If  cars 
are  not  delivered  within  ten  days  of  the 
first  of  each  month,  I  can  buy  on  the  of>en 
market  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
difference  in  price.” 

“Sounds  fair,”  said  Kelley,  who  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  his  ability  to  deliver. 

“How  are  logging  operations?” 

“Coming  well.  We’ll  begin  hauling 
shortly.  We’ve  yarded  upward  of  four 
million  feet  now.” 

“Mail  you  a  contract  to-morrow,”  said 
Rosenbloom. 

A  WEEK  following  this  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  Tom  Dowd  and  Old  Man  Tabor  had 
parted  company.  \'ar>  ing  tales  were  told  of 
the  row  that  precipitated  the  parting.  Some 
men  bragged  that  they  had  seen  Old  Man 
Tabor  throw’  Tom  out  of  the  office;  others 
related  how  Tom  had  laid  out  the  Old 
Man  with  a  peavey  handle — but  the 
reason  for  the  trouble  was  not  published. 
It  was  said  to  be  personal,  and  the  ani¬ 
mosity  bitter.  However  that  may  be, 
Tom  declined  all  offers  from  other  lumber¬ 
men  and  disappeared.  A  few  days  later 
it  was  reported  he  was  sitting  around  the 
little  hotel  in  Satterlee,  sulking  and  making 
morose  talk  about  hb  former  employer. 

All  of  which  gave  Mr.  Kelley  food  for 
thought.  He  had  not  worked  for  Old  Man 
Tabor  several  years  for  nothing,  nor  with¬ 
out  becoming  acquainted  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  robust  individual.  He  knew 
that  Lorenzo  Tabor  nursed  a  grudge  lov¬ 
ingly  and  counted  each  day  lost  which 
elapsed  before  an  overdue  payment  of  an 
old  score  was  made.  When  Mr.  Kelley, 
by  guile  and  chicaneiy  acquired  the  Satter¬ 
lee  contract,  he  knew  he  was  courting 
trouble,  but  Mr.  Kelley  rather  fancied  his 
own  astuteness,  and  figured  with  some  de- 
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greeof  cheerfulness  that  his  proposition  was 
air-tight  and  safe  from  any  attack.  He 
was  willing  to  match  wits  with  Old  Man 
Tabor  and  Tom  Dowd,  and  had  taken 
what  precautions  he  was  able  to  minimije 
the  danger  of  the  attack  which  was  sure 
to  come. 

So,  knowing  his  antagonists,  he  took  the 
row  between  Tabor  and  Dowd  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  When  Dowd  appeared  in 
Satterlee,  Kelley  figuratively  slipped  on  his 
armor  and  closed  the  visor  of  his  helmet. 
Something  was  going  to  happen.  He  did 
not  see  exactly  what  it  would  be.  But  he 
knew  well  it  would  be  calculated  for  his 
discomfort. 

HOWEVER,  though  Kelley  had  a 

watch  kept  over  him,  Tom  Dowd 
seemed  to  do  nothing  but  smoke  and  grum¬ 
ble.  It  is  true  he  madea  couple  of  visits  to  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  Deeds,  and  Kelley 
succeeded  in  discov’ering  what  record  books 
he  examined.  This  told  him  little,  however 
it  caused  him  uneasiness,  for  if  Tom  was 
interested  in  land  records,  something  must 
be  wrong  somewhere;  there  must  be  a  vul¬ 
nerable  spot  in  some  title  or  leasehold. 

As  things  lay  Kelley  could  see  the 
possibility  of  danger  only  to  actual  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  If  he  could  manu¬ 
facture,  his  market  was  assured  at  a  satis¬ 
factory’  price.  Old  Man  Tabor  and  Tom 
Dowd  were  both  woodsmen,  and  their 
shrewdness  was  of  the  woods.  It  would 
not  take  the  form  of  sharp  business  prac¬ 
tise — whatever  it  was  they’  had  in  mind— 
but  would  be  more  direct  and  primitive. 
He  laid  his  thoughts  before  Satterlee  who 
showed  him  an  ironclad  stumpage  con¬ 
tract,  and  a  second  contract  with  the  Nar¬ 
row  Gauge  to  deliver  logs  in  the  yard. 

“Can’t  see  where  the  old  man’s  got  a 
chance  to  make  trouble,”  Satterlee  said. 
“We’ve  our  logs  cut  and  yarded.  The 
Narrow’  Gauge  w’ill  get  ’em  here.  We’ll  do 
the  rest.” 

“Own  both  banks  of  the  river?” 

“Just  this  side  where  the  mill  is.  We 
lease  the  other  side  where  the  log  yard  is." 

“Uh-huh.  How  about  the  lease.  Be 
in  a  pretty  fix  if  the  logs  came  down  and 
w’e  had  no  place  to  put  ’em.” 

“No  w’orry  about  that.  Could  'a^ 
bought  that  piece  of  land  any’  time  these 
ten  years  for  a  thousand  dollars  or  so,  but 
w’hat’s  the  use.  Pay  a  hundred  a  year 
rental  for  it.  ’Tain’t  no  good  to  nobody 
else.  B’longs  to  the  Widder  Knox.’’ 

“But  if  somebody  should  buy’  it  and  we 
couldn’t  pile  logs  there,  w’here  would  we 
be?” 

“Cp  a  stump.  No  room  to  pile  on  this 
side.  Need  all  the  space  for  hot  ponds  and 
sich.  But  don’t  y’ou  w’orry*.  Nobody’s 
goin’  to  fuss  W’ith  that  land.” 

But  Kelley  did  w’orry’  about  it  until  a 
new  anxiety  drove  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Young  Nate  Tabor  arrived  in  Satterlee 
that  afternoon  and  went  to  the  hotel.  lu 
the  parlor  he  met  Old  Tom  Dowd  face  to 
face.  They  nodded  but  did  not  speak. 
Kelley  rightly  surmised  Tabor’s  arrival  to 
be  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
him — and  w’hen  he  saw’  young  Tabor 
splash  through  the  mud  to  the  Widow 
Knox’s  house,  he  rushed  off  to  Satterlee  in 
a  cold  sw’eat.  He  would  have  been  more 
than  perplexed  if  he  could  have  heard  the 
conversation  between  Nate  and  the  Widow. 

“I’m  Nate  Tabor,  son  of  Lorenzo 
Tabor,”  he  said  to  the  old  lady’. 


XUM 


BACKWOODS  CHESS 


“Land  sakes!  Hain’t  seen  you  since  you 
was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.  How  be 
you  and  all  your  folt?” 

“Everybody’s  well.  I  came  to  see  you 
on  business,  Mrs.  Knox.  Dad  say’s  he’s 
owed  you  a  favor  longer  than  he  has  any 
right  to  owe.  You  took  care  of  mother 
once  when  she  w'as  sick — ^back  in  the 
camps.” 

“I  was  cookin’  for  your  pa  in  a  spruce 
camp.” 

“You  own  a  piece  of  land  across  the 
river  from  Satterlee’s  mill — where  he 
yards  his  logs.” 

“Calc’late  to.” 

“Would  you  sell  it?” 

“Been  a-tryin’  to  sell  it  to  Satterlee  for 
ten  year.” 

“Well,  you’re  going  to  sell  it.  How 
much  would  you  take?” 

“Thousand  dollars,  and  be  glad  to  git 
it.” 

Nate  smiled.  “You  can  expect  Satter¬ 
lee  or  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kelley  here  in 
an  hour.  You  refuse  to  sell.  Tell  ’em 
you  have  an  offer,  but  don’t  say  what  it  is. 
just  refuse  to  sell  to  them.  I’ll  be  back 
to-morrow.  Now  remember.” 

The  old  lady’s  shrewd,  eyes  glinted.  She 
saw  something  was  in  the  wind,  she  did  not 
guess  what,  but  that  it  was  going  to  be 
profitable  to  her  she  was  certain.  “I’ll  do 
jest  like  you  say,”  she  said. 

Therefore,  when  Satterlee  and  Kelley 
arrived  an  hour  later,  and  began  sounding 
her  out  about  the  land,  she  was  a  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  person  to  deal  with. 

“I’m  ready  to  buy  that  piece  of  land, 
Mrs.  Knox,”  said  Satterlee. 

“You  been  so  long  about  it  I’ve  plumb 
lost  my  appetite  to  sell.” 

“Pay  you  a  thousand  dollars — cash.” 

“I  got  a  kind  of  an  offer  for  it  now. 
More’n  a  thousand.” 

“How  much?” 

“I  hain’t  sayin’.” 

“But  you  haven’t  sold?” 

“Not  yit.” 

“Give  you  two  thousand.” 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly.  “Seems 
like  that  land’s  gittin’  valuable.  Calc’late 
I’ll  hang  on  to  it  a  spell.” 

Satterlee  raised  his  offer  twice  more 
without  results. 

“You  come  back  to-morrow  night,  and 
I’ll  see,”  said  the  Widow  Knox.  And  that 
was  the  best  to  be  gotten  out  of  her. 

■^^IGIL  ANTL  Y  Kelley  and  Satterlee  kept 
V  watch  over  Nate  Tabor  next  day,  so 
vigilantly  that  they  quite  lost  sight  of  Old 
Tom  Dowd,  who  was  enabled  to  disappear 
and  go  about  his  peculiar  concerns  unham¬ 
pered  and  unwatched.  This  condition  ob¬ 
tained  for  three  days  with  Kelley  and  Sat¬ 
terlee  bidding,  as  they  suppos^,  against 
Nate  Tabor.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  the  old  lady  surrendered,  and  Satterlee 
acquired  the  coveted  land  for  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  cash,  a  piece  he  might  have 
had  for  a  twelfth  of  that  sum  any  time 
these  dozen  years.  It  hurt,  but  it  was 
necessar>’. 

“Now  we’re  safe,”  he  told  Kelley. 
“There  hain’t  another  flaw  an>'wheres. 
There’s  no  place  Old  Man  Tabor  kin 
reach  us  now.” 

Nate  Tabor  left  town,  evidently  dis¬ 
comfited.  Tom  Dowd  had  disappeared, 
and  for  two  weeks  everj’thing  went  along 
as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  anybody 
could  desire.  Log  trains  pulled  into  the 


yard  with  their  burden  of  b^ech  and  birch 
and  maple.  Machiner>’  chugged  and 
ground  and  whirred,  and  manufactured 
product  piled  up  in  the  warehouse.  Then, 
one  Tue^ay,  not  a  log  arrived;  not  a  train 
pulled  into  the  yard.  Satterlee  called,  by 
telephone,  and  was  told  that  three  trains 
had  gone  down  the  Narrow  Gauge  that 
day.  He  had  only  hung  up  the  receiver 
when  the  bell  summoned  him  back. 

“Log  trains  held  up  at  Belden’s  farm. 
Don’t  know  what’s  up.  The  train  crew 
reports  raik  torn  up  and  a  crazy  man  with 
a  shot'gun  on  the  job.” 

“Get  after  it  quick.  If  you  can’t  hanvdle 
it,  call  the  sheriff.  We  have  logs  enough 
to  run  three  days.  It’s  up  to  you  to  get 
through,  crazy  man  or  no  crazy  man.” 

“He  seems  to  be  watchin'  thk  end. 
Why  don’t  you  load  a  gang  on  a  handcar 
and  ketch  him  from  behind?” 

WITHIN  half  an  hour  Satterlee  and 
Kelley  with  half  a  dozen  men  from 
the  mill  were  driving  toward  Belden’s 
farm  on  a  rickety  handcar  over  the  un¬ 
even  roadbed  of  the  Narrow  Gauge.  It 
was  one  of  those  more  or  less  temporary 
railways  laid  down  in  timber  regions  to 
tap  certain  timberlands  during  logging 
operations,  and  to  be  taken  up  and  moved 
somewhere  else  when  the  land  was  logged 
off.  It  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  legal 
sense,  but  was  one  of  those  casual  af¬ 
fairs  which  borrowed  or  seized  or  rented 
their  right  of  way  while  it  was  useful 
to  them.  Thk  branch  had  been  on  the 
ground  some  four  years,  but,  with  Satterlee 
using  only  some  four  millions  of  logs  a  year, 
it  might  remain  another  six  or  seven.  It 
crossed  the  Belden  farm  of  eighty  acres 
from  end  to  end  along  the  westerly  edge. 

At  the  southern  border  of  the  farm  the 
handcar  came  to  a  stop.  The  boundarj’  at 
that  spot  was  a  brook,  and  the  log  trestle 
crossing  it  was  no  longer  there.  Raik  and 
trestle  had  disappeared,  and  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  brook  appeared  a  sign: 

NO  TRESP.\SSING  BY  R.\ILROADS 
OR  ANYTHING  ELSE 
BY  ORDER  OF  THE  OWNER 

“Now  what  the  devil  does  thk  mean?” 
Kelley  asked. 

“Don’t  know.  Here,  you  men,  pile  off 
and  mend  thk  trestle.  Get  a  move  on  you.” 

The  men  leaped  down,  armed  w'ith  axes 
and  saws,  and  advanced  toward  the 
brook.  As  they  reached  its  brink,  a  black 
felt  hat  appeared  among  the  alders  on  the 
opposite  side;  then  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gim  came  into  view,  and  a  person  in  a 
mackinaw  jacket  and  a  week’s  growth  of 
beard  stepped  into  sight. 

“You  fellers  better  keep  on  your  own 
side,”  he  said.  “Fust  feller  to  step  acrost 
’ll  git  a  chanct  to  chaw  on  buckshot.” 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  Satterlee 
yelled. 

“Me?  I’m  St.  Peter  a-guardin’  of  the 
gate.” 

“What  does  thk  mean?  What’s  up? 
Why  are  you  interfering  with  thk  rail¬ 
road?” 

“Orders.” 

“Whose  orders?” 

“Feller  that  owns  the  farm.  He  says 
he  hain’t  goin’  to  have  no  more  engines 
a-snortin’  across  hk  proppity.  Yaas. 
Goin’  to  keep  chickens,  he  is.  Uh-huh. 
And  he  says  them  engines’ll  scare  hk  hens 
so’s  they  won’t  lay.  He  says  I  was  to  tell 
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you  you  could  git  \'Qur  railroad  and  carry* 
it  off  with  you,  but  that  nobody  wouldn’t 
never  run  no  more  bullgines  across  it.” 

“You’d  better  put  down  that  gun  and 
clear  out.  You’ll  get  into  trouble.” 

‘.‘Who?  Me?  Trouble?  Mkter,  I  spread 
trouble  on  my  flapjacks  instid  of  sirup.” 

“I’ll  give  you  one  chance.  Clear  out 
of  there  and  let  us  go  to  work — or  I’ll  call 
the  sheriff.” 

“Sheriff?  Now  I  wouldn’t  go  to  do 
that.  Sheriff’s  a  nice  man.  Know  him 
well.  Know  him  ree-markable  well.  He 
gimme  thk  to  wear,”  The  man  unbut¬ 
toned  hk  mackinaw  and  dkplayed  a  shield 
on  the  breast  of  hk  shirt.  “CaJc’late  to  be 
a  deputy  mvself.  Be  you  Satterlee?” 

“Yes.” 

“Feller  by  the  name  of  Kelley  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come  to  the  edge  of  the  brook,  you 
two.” 

Kelley  and  Satterlee  stepped  forward, 
and  the  deputy  extended  two  folded  papers 
across  the  water  to  them.  “Some  kind  of 
legal  papers  the  sheriff  let  on  I  was  to  give 
you  fellers.  Look  ’em  over — ^take  your 
time — take  your  time.” 

Kelley  and  Satterlee  took  their  time; 
they  opened  the  papers  and  read  in  legal 
phraseology  that  they  were  two  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  case  of  Tom  Dowd  against 
the  Narrow  Gauge  et  al.,  and  that  all  and 
several  of  the  defendants  were  enjoined 
from  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  with  trains,  engines,  cars,  rail¬ 
roads,  raik,  ties,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  od 
nauseam. 

“Better  pile  on  to  your  leetle  handcar 
and  go  away  from  here,”  said  the  deputy. 

Satterlee  scowled  at  Kelley;  Kelley 
scowled  at  Satterlee.  Their  men  clam¬ 
bered  back  on  the  car,  and  sullenly  they 
started  on  the  return  journey  to  the  mill. 
When  they  arrived  there,  they  found  Tom 
Dowd  sitting  in  the  office. 

“  AFTERNOON,  gentlemen,” said  Tom. 

“Been  out  the  railroad  a  piece,  they 
tell  me.” 

“W'hat  does  thk  mean,  Dowd?  What’s 
thk  injunction?  What  do  you  think 
you’re  doing?” 

“Now,  jest  set  and  rest  your  face.  Long 
story.  Grot  to  smoke  whUe  I’m  tellin’  it.” 
He  filled  hk  pipe  placidly  and  then  went 
on.  “The  hull  thing  starts  with  Kelley 
there.  Kelley,  he  done  somethin’  most 
decent  folks  wouldn’t  be  proud  of  doin’. 
He  bit  the  hand  that’d  been  feedin’  him. 
Now,  Ren  Tabor  hain’t  no  feller  to  bite 
and  then  set  down  and  bask  in  the  sun. 
Nope.” 

“Get  to  business,”  snapped  Satterlee. 

Tom  puffed  calmly.  “You  hain’t  in 
good  comp’ny,  Satterlee — ^and  neither’s 
Kelley  for  that  matter.  Kind  of  a  sneak¬ 
in’,  underhanded  pair,  the  two  of  you. 
W’a-al,  Ren  he  told  me  to  look  after  this 
little  deal,  so  I  done  it.  Now,  here  you 
fellers  be.  My  proposition,  Satterlee,  k 
fer  you  to  sell  thk  mill,  and  fer  Kelley  jest 
to  cancel  hk  contract  and  clear  out,  stand- 
in’  what  loss  he’s  been  to.” 

“You’re  crazy,  Dowd.” 

“Maybe  so.  Maybe  so.  Got  a  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  a  hundred  cars  of  pins, 
hain’t  you?  Ten  cars  a  month?  If  you 
can’t  git  logs,  Kelley,  you  can’t  make  pins. 
Nope.  Feller  by  the  name  of  Rosenbloom 
’ll  be  on  your  neck.  Damages.  I  Agger 
it’ll  cost  ye  some’eres  in  the  neighborhood 


She  ahoolt  her  head  decidedly.  “Seems  like  that  land's  gittin  valuable.  Calc'late  I  H  hang  on  to  it  a  spell." 

of  three  hunderd  dollars  a  car  to  make  “Maybe  so.  Dunno  any  proppity  Wil-  “I — I’ll  take  it.” 

good.  That’s  thirty  thousand.  Got  it?  kins  owns.  If  you  mean  them  two  towns  “What  about  Kelley?” 

Don’t  b’lieve  you  have.”  of  timber  each  side  of  my  farm,  he  don’t  “I’ve  put  ten  thousand  into  this 

“We’ll  get  logs,”  said  Kelley.  own  ’em  any  more.  Xope.  Ren  Tabor  deal - ” 

“Nope.”  Tom  spoke  placidly  and  with  bought  ’em.  .\ow,  jest  look  where  you  be.  “That  you’ll  never  git  out.  Kind  of  a 
certainty.  “While  young  Nate  was  at-  You  can’t  run  across  my  pbce.  Ren  fine  for  bein’  crooked.  Can’t  be  a  skunk 
tractin’  your  attention  to  the  Widder  won’t  give  no  right  o’ way  across  A/5  timber,  and  profit  by  it,  Kelley.  Well?” 

Kno.x,  I  got  a  chanct  to  dicker  around  To  reach  this  here  mill  from  your  camps  “I’ll  cancel.” 

some.  Uh-huh.  Bought  me  a  farm.  Off  means  you  got  to  build  around  us,  and  “Much  obleeged,  gentlemen.  .And  now 

of  Belden.  Railroad  goes  across  it.  Xar-  that  means  eighteen  mile  of  railroad,  you  git  somethin’  throwe/l  in  for  nothin’, 
row  Gauge  had  a  kind  of  an  agreement  Don’t  it?  .Around  three  sides  of  a  town?  It’s  advice.  When  you  do  business  ag’in, 
with  Belden,  but  they’ve  busted  it.  Looks  like  it  does.  A'ou’re  shet  off.”  do  it  aboveboard.  Here  you  tried  to 

Agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  a  year  for  “We’ll  fight  that  injunction.”  gouge  Ren  Tabor,  and  I  figger  he’s  showed 

crossIn’  his  place,  and  to  put  a  telephone  “Go  ahead.  Lawin’  is  expensive,  a  nice  profit  on  the  deal.  You  can’t  be  no 
into  his  house,  and  some  road  fixin’  Meantime  the  mill  ’ll  be  shot  down  and  weasel,  not  in  these  woods,  and  git  away 
through  his  place.  Hain’t  paid  the  two  damages  accruin’.  A’ou  won’t  win.  Ren  with  your  own  skin.  You  come  along 
hunderd  in  a  year.  Hain’t  put  in  no  tele-  Tabor  offers  a  fair  price  for  your  mill — if  with  me  to  Lawyer  Perkins  and  sign  the 
phone,  hain’t  done  nothin’  else.  Didn’t  Kelley  cancels  his  contract.  That’s  our  papers  he’s  got.” 

worr>'  Belden  much.  Said  he’d  git  his  best  offer.  Give  you  fifty  thousand  for  They  got  up  and  moved  toward  the  door, 
money  some  day.  Guess  he  would.  But  the  plant,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  includin’  .As  they  went  out,  Tom  Dowd  turned  and 
I  bought  the  farm  off  of  him,  and  the  agree-  the  AYidder  Knox’s  piece  across  the  river,  said: 

ment  runs  with  the  land.  Took  an  assign-  Give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  think  it  over.  “Jest  remember  that  honest  brains 
ment  of  all  his  rights  to  boot.  Uh-huh.  Offer  shrinks  five  thousand  at  the  end  of  is  always  goin’  to  beat  crooked  brains. 
Went  right  to  court  and  got  an  injunction,  that  time,  and  five  thousand  every  quarter  Why?  Because  honest  brains  is  standin’ 
and,  b’jing,  it’ll  hold.”  ,  of  an  hour.  Better  be  quick.”  on  firm  ground,  but  crooked  brains  is  slip- 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  They  retired  to  another  room.  In  pin’  on  the  edge  of  a  slough.  They  hain’t 
then  Satterlee  spoke.  “You  haven’t  got  twelve  minutes  by  the  clock  they  returned,  got  no  grip  to  hold,  nor  no  purchase  to  pr>’. 
us  by  a  jugful.  We’ll  move  that  railroad  red  of  face,  trembling  with  impotent  rage.  Ever  play  chess?” 
over  your  line  onto  Old  Man  Wilkins’s  “I’ll  take — ”  Satterlee  began.  “Xo.” 

properly.  He’ll  give  us  a  right-of-way.  “A’ou’ll  take  what  I  offer  and  no  argi-  “Um.  Do  ye  good.  I  kind  of  worked 

Be  an  expense,  but  we  can  do  it.”  ment.  A’es  or  no?”  this  here  out  with  a  chess  board.” 
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The  Expert  Detective 

R^ELVILLE  DAVISSON  POST,  in  EVERYBODY'S  for  October,  tella  a  atory  that  haa  for  ita  background  the  tenae,  huahed 
atmoaphere  of  a  crowded  court-room  during  a  murder  trial.  The  caae  for  the  defendant!  ia  aeemingly  hopeleaa  until 
their  pictureaque  counael  conducta  a  akilful  croaa-examination  that  cornea  to  a  dramatic  finale  with  the  revelation  of  an  un- 
auapected  criminal. 
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I'll  Sk  o  w  Y  o  u  t  k  e  T  own 


By  Elmer  Davis 


CHAPTER  ONE 


I  AM  a  respectable  man.  I  look  re¬ 
spectable;  being  a  college  professor, 

I  am  regarded  as  respectable. 
But  I  didn’t  realize  how  thoroughly 
respectable  until  a  girl  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  whom  I  was  never  going 
to  see  again,  laughed  in  my  face  and  said: 

“Why,  Alec!  Of  course  he  won’t  be 
jealous.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  you  in 
that  way.” 

This  kindly  observ'ation  stayed  with  me 
when  she  had  sailed  away  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band;  and  it  stung.  It  stung  none  the 
less  because  I  didn’t  want  her  to  think  of 
me  in  that  way;  because  she  was  only  one 
of  a  multitude  of  other  men’s  wives  with 
whom  I’d  dined  and  danced  through  a 
blameless  bachelorhood.  Indeed,  I’d  al¬ 
ways  been  rather  proud  of  the  intimate, 
unsentimental,  but  affectionate  friendship 
of  any  number  of  girls,  married  and  unmar¬ 
ried — girls  who  used  to  come  to  me  for 
advice,  and  cry  on  my  shoulder  when  they 
were  lonesome  for  somebody  else,  and  tell 
me  the  story  of  their  lives.  They  told  me 
their  troubles,  and  said  I. was  a  dear;  now 
and  then  they  borrowed  money  from  me; 
and  occasionally  one  of  them  would  honor 
me  with  a — well,  a  sisterly  caress.  .\nd 
that  was  all. 

It  was  all  I  had  wanted,  ever  since  that 
one  foolish,  glorious  boy-and-girl  affair 
back  in  college,  seven  years  ago.  I  was 
willing  to  take  a  girl  to  a  party  when  her 
husband  was  going  out  of  town;  content  to 
be  called  on  to  leave  the  party  and  take 
home  some  victim  of  a  sudden  headache. 
God  forgive  me,  I  liked  it.  While  the  war 
was  on,  and  my  weak  eyes  kept  me  at  a 
desk  in  Washington  while  my  friends 
were  in  France,  I  did  quite  a  lot  to  keep  up 
the  internal  front  by  cheering  up  weepy 
girls  who  wondered  if  their  husbands  were 
ever  coming  back.  I  was  harmless  and  I 
knew  it;  but  it  was  something  of  a  shock 
to  find  that  eveiy'body  else  knew  it,  too. 

To  be  sure,  harmlessness  was  hereditary 
in  my  family — my  father’s  family,  that  is. 
My  father  was  the  Reverend  Doctor  John 
Knox  Deupree,  president  and  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  little  coeducational 
college  in  the  Middle  \\'est.  He  enter¬ 
tain^  a  cheerful  faith  in  the  terrors  of  hell, 
and  saw  no  moral  difference  between  bil¬ 
liards  and  burglar\' ;  he  lived  and  died  poor, 
and  worked  himself  to  death  for  the  col¬ 
lege;  and  he  liked  it,  for  it  was  in  the  blood. 
The  Deuprees  are  like  that.  We’ve  been 
preachers  or  college  professors  for  genera¬ 
tions;  an  occasional  governor  or  senator 
was  regarded  as  something  of  a  black 
sheep.  Our  real  interest  has  always  been, 
in  things  like  foreordination,  the  original 
Adam,  and  the  iota  subscript.  Thanks 
to  the  Deupree  temperament,  I  had 
reached,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  the 
dignity  of  shell-rimmed  spectacles  and  an 
assistant  professorship  of  Latin  in  Colum- 


If  you  were  young  and  not  bad  look¬ 
ing,  and  at  heart  a  regular  fellow,  how 
much  would  you  enjoy  a  universal  rep¬ 
utation  for  being  “safe  and  dependable” 
wHh  the  ladies,  so  that  mamas  and 
sisters  •  in  -  law  and  everybody  were 
accustomed  to  turn  young  heiresses 
and  young  widows  over  to  you  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  afterthought,  to  en¬ 
tertain  as  a  sort  of  chaperon — just  be¬ 
cause  you  were  a  professor  of  Latin 
and  the  son  of  a  small-college  presi¬ 
dent  and  wore  big  glasses?  Professor 
Deupree  was  a  bachelor  of  such 
blameless  smd  uninteresting  reputation, 
and  he  didn’t  enjoy  it  a  bit.  The  tale 
of  how  he  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  it 
makes  a  story  filled  and  running  over 
with  sheer  entertainment.  It’s  Mr. 
Davis’s  first  serial  and  you’ll  hope  be¬ 
fore  you  reach  the  final  instalment — 
not  his  last. 

bia  University;  and,  apparently,  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  model  young  man,  of  whom  one 
never  thought  in  that  way. 

But  my  mother  was  a  Gaylord.  They 
never  said  much  about  the  Gaylords  at 
home;  they  had  lived  in  Kentucky,  and  I 
gathered  that  they  were  rather  a  godless 
lot.  But  when  I  got  into  college — when 
I  was  arrested  for  tearing  down  the  Greek 
professor’s  picket  fence  to  feed  a  carnival 
bonfire;  when  the  dean  of  women  caught 
me  kissing  Lucile  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
girls’  dormitory — when  things  like  that 
happened,  father  would  shake  his  head  and 
say  it  was  my  wild  Kentucky  blood. 
And  when  I  got  away  from  home  the 
Kentucky  blood  had  more  to  say  for  itself. 
I  developed  a  liking  for  small  talk  over  tall 
glasses,  and  an  acute  horror  at  the  stem 
approach  of  prohibition;  and  as  I  reviewed 
the  history  of  my  association  with  the  lady 
who  was  so  sure  her  husband  wouldn’t 
be  jealous,  I  realized  that  I  had  spent  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  time  dancing  in  Broadway 
cafes,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  writing 
a  learned  book  which  would  earn  me  a  pro¬ 
motion  to  associate  professor.  And  it  had 
been  time  wasted,  apparently;  wasted  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

I  THOUGHT  it  all  over,  on  the  morning 
after  her  unkind  remark,  as  I  lay  in  bed 
in  my  stuffy  little  three-room  apartment  on 
.Amsterdam  Avenue — an  apartment  that 
overlooked  the  university  campus,  and 
was  only  twenty  minutes  by  subway  from 
the  bright  white  lights.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over,  for  it  was 
the  week  after  commencement,  with  a 
summer’s  leisure  ahead  of  me.  Also  it 
was  June,  and  a  particularly  pleasant  June. 
The  ghosts  of  the  Gaylords  whispered  that 
I  could  play  for  three  months;  but  the 
ghosts  of  the  Deuprees  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  sit  down  and  write  a  book  and  get 
promoted.  After  all,  I  was  twenty-nine; 


and  by  that  time  a  man*  ought  to  have 
something  to  be  proud  of  besides  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  rectitude.  A  proper  Deupree 
would  get  up  and  take  a  cold  shower,  and 
go  to  see  Professor  McCabe,  who  pulled 
the  wires  that  made  promotions  in  the 
Latin  Department.  McCabe  knew  that 
I  intended,  some  time,  to  write  a  Ijook 
about  apartment-house  life  in  ancient 
Rome,  Lately  somebody  down  at  Prince¬ 
ton  had  written  erroneously  and  heretically 
on  that  subject,  and  McCabe  hadn’t  had 
time  to  answer  him.  If  I  answered  him,  I 
could  count  on  that  promotion. 

But  to  finish  the  book  before  college 
opened  again  would  mean  hard  work  and 
no  play  all  summer.  And  I  knew 
McCabe.  He  was  too  busy  to  write  this 
book  himself,  but  not  too  busy  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  telling  me  how  to  write  it. 

I  wasn’t  quite  resigned,  even  yet.  I 
got  up  and  took  a  hot  shower  and  then 
looked  over  the  mail  which  the  hall-boy 
had  pushed  under  the  door.  No  hope 
there — an  invitation  from  a  doctor  some¬ 
body  to  deliver  an  address  at  some  kind  of 
conference  —  one  of  the  minor  annoy¬ 
ances  of  a  professor’s  life;  and  a  note  from 
my  cousin  Edith,  reminding  me  that  she 
and  Harmon  were  going  to  their  place  at 
Lenox  in  a  month  or  so,  and  that  they’d 
be  glad  to  have  me  spend  August  with 
them.  It  was  an  annual  offer,  which 
I  had  accepted  once  and  never  again.  If  I 
had  to  take  orders,  I’d  rather  take  them 
from  McCabe. 

I  SEEMED  to  be  driven  to  virtue  and  a 
summer  of  hard  w'ork.  It  was  not  an 
alluring  prospect;  but  by  nightfall  it  was 
a  good  deal  brighter,  for  I  had  seen 
McCabe  and  heard  good  news.  full 
professorship  would  be  vacant  next  year; 
men  who  had  been  ahead  of  me  had  gone 
away  to  the  wars,  or  resigned  because  they 
needed  more  money;  if  I  did  this  book  and 
did  it  well,  I  could  probably  jump  a  grade 
and  become  a  full  professor  at  thirty —mak¬ 
ing  twice  as  much  money  as  I  made  now,  and 
renowned  among  men,  and  particularly 
among  professors,  to  the  everlasting  honor 
of  the  Deuprees.  It  wasn’t  certain,  of 
course;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  chance. 

On  the  strength  of  the  chance,  I  bought 
myself  an  unreasonably  expensive  dinner 
at  the  Claremont,  and  smoked  an  un¬ 
reasonably  extravagant  cigar  as  I  walked 
home.  But  when  I  shut  the  door  of  my 
little  apartment  I  seemed  to  hear  the  iron 
gates  of  respectability  clanging  behind  me. 
Every  Deupree  turned  inhuman  as  age  and 
dignity  closed  in  on  him;  and  they  were 
closing  on  me  a  little  too  early.  On  my 
library  table  was  a  photograph  in  a  silver 
frame — a  photograph  which  had  been 
there  for  seven  years  because  I  had  never 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  throw  it  away 
with  the  rest  of  my  college  souvenirs,  but 
w’hich  had  received  very  little  attention  in 
those  seven  years,  which  had  accumulated 
dust  without  disturbance — a  photograph 


I'LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


"Oft,  my  ^oor  ekifd!  This  it —  Wkat  in  th*  world  art  wt  to  do?” 


of  Lucile.  I  took  it  up  and  stared  at  it 
curiously;  seven  years — but  Lucile  had 
thought  of  me  in  that  way. 

The  Deupree  conscience  reminded  me, 
with  some  impatience,  that  she  hadn’t 
thought  of  me  that  way  for  very  long. 
When  I  graduated  she  swore  she’d  love  me 
forever;  and  before  I’d  been  away  at 
graduate  school  six  months  she  married— 
married  a  large,  rough  person  named 
Frank  Pemberton,  who  couldn’t  talk  about 
the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  in 
the  engaging  fashion  that  I  then  com¬ 
manded,  but  who  did  something  sinfully 
profitable  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
It  hurt,  then.  But  it  didn’t  hurt  now; 
and  in  the  seven  years  there  had  been 
many  flirtations  and  many  friendships,  but 
nothing  like  that.  I  was  a  fool;  I  was  a 
Deupree;  I  had  better  get  to  work  on  that 
book.  And  I  would  have  got  to  work  at 
that  very  moment  if  Billy  Bonner  hadn’t 
come  in.  Bonner  sold  automobiles,  and 
lived  in  the  apartment  across  the  landing. 
The  Gaylords  would  have  called  him  a 
bounder,  and  the  Deuprees  would  have 
been  sure  he  was  a  child  of  sin;  but  some¬ 
how  I  liked  him.  and  just  at  that  moment 
I’d  have  been  glad  of  any  distraction  from 
duty. 

"How’s  the  owl?”  he  inquired  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Don’t  tell  me  you’re  gettin’  ready 
to  think  some  more  now  that  the  think 
factor}-  has  shut  down  for  the  summer.” 

“Yes.”  I  admitted,  “I’m  getting  ready 
to  think.  What  else  can  I  do?” 

“What  else  can  you  do?  You  haven’t 
seen  our  mid-year  model  yet,  have  you? 
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Doc,  the  Sagamore  Mid-year  Touring  Car 
is  a  miracle;  the  biggest,  fastest,  brightest 
and  best  article  that  was  ever  offered  to  the 
public  at  nine  thousand  dollars,  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit - ” 

“You  know,”  I  interrupted,  “that  my 
salary  is  twenty-five  hundred  a  year. 
W'hy  make  me  thirsty?” 

“Because  I’ve  got  one,  you  boob;  and 
if  you  wasn’t  so  shy  I’d  dig  up  a  couple 
of  little  fluffs,  and  we’d  run  out  some¬ 
where  into  the  country  and  watch  the 
sparkling  waters  sparkle.  No?  Think 
of  the  ladies,  doc;  why  not  throw  a  ray  of 
pleasure  into  their  poor  little  lives?  I 
know  you  can  dance,  and  I’ve  seen  you 
drink  liquor;  can’t  do  that  much  longer, 
you  know.  And  I  can  furnish  the  car  and 
sign  the  checks.  What  do  you  say,  doc?” 

“Get  thee  behind  me.  Mephistopheles,” 
I  said  wearily.  “You’ll  have  to  hunt  up 
another  Faust.  I’m  going  to  spend  this 
Slimmer  writing  a  book.” 

“My  first  wife  wrote  a  book,”  Bonner 
grunt^.  “  ‘A  Soul  Betrayed,’  she  called 
it.  It  was  about  me — nasty,  jnean  thing. 
That  was  after  she  divorced  me  the  second 
time;  first  time  she  didn’t  mind  so  much, 
but  two  made  her  mad.  And  when  my 
second  wife  was  gettin’  ready  to  divorce 
me,  damnerl  if  she  didn’t  send  her  a  copy. 
Don’t  think  it  ever  sold  much,  though; 
I’m  still  payin’  alimony  to  both  of  them, 
which  is  why  I  live  in  this  hole  in  the  wall 
instead  of  at  the  Biltmore.  Life  would  be 
so  simple,  doc,  without  the  fair  sex;  and 
yet  you  can’t  keep  away  from  them.” 

“If  you  think  they  can’t  be  kept  away 


from,”  I  said  firmly,  “watch  me  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I’m  going  to  write  a  book.” 

“Here?” 

“Right  here.  I  can’t  go  very  far  from 
the  university  library,  and  if  I  went  any¬ 
where  else —  But  there’s  no  place  to  go,” 
I  finished  rather  dolefully. 

“No  place  to  go?  What’s  become  of 
your  gang?” 

“My  gang,”  I  said,  “was  broken  up  by 
the  war.  The  girls  all  went  to  Paris  and 
got  married.” 

“But  hasn’t  anybody  asked  you  to  any 
parties?  They  used  to.” 

I  tossed  him  the  two  letters  which  had 
lain  on  my  table  since  morning. 

“There  are  my  invitations.  Yes,  I  know 
Lenox  sounds  well,  but  you  don’t  know 
my  cousin  Edith.  And  the  other - ” 

Bonner  read  it  with  a  grin. 

“  ‘Dr.  Lionel  Gushmore,  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Se-gregation 
of  the  Socially  Inefficient’ —what’s  that?” 

“Heaven  knows,”  I  groaned,  "except 
that  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  a  professor  is 
supposed  to  like  and  doesn’t.” 

“  ‘ — invites  Dr.  Alexander  Deupree  to 
address  the  conference  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  16,  on  the  subject  of  “Colleges 
and  the  Mentally  Unfit.”  Unless  the 
invitation  is  declined  in  writing,  acceptance 
is  presumed.’  He  presumes  a  lot,  don’t  he?” 

“Too  much,”  I  said.  “A  man  I  never 
heard  of  asks  me  to  come  to  a  meeting 
that  would  bore  me  to  death  and  talk  on  a 
subject  that  would  bore  everybody  else  to 
death.  Do  you  wonder  I’d  rather  write  a 
book?” 


ILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


Bonner  was  reading  on,  with  signs  of  in¬ 
terest. 

“Did  you  read  the  rest  of  this,  doc?” 

“That  was  enough.” 

“Oh,  no.  Never  turn  down  a  contract 
that  you  haven’t  read.  Get  this.  ‘The 
conference  will  be  held  at  Maplecrest  Inn, 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  June  13 
to  20  inclusive.’  Ever  been  to  Maple- 
crest?” 

“Never  heard  of  it.” 

“Well,  you  wouldn’t,  on  your  salary. 
One  of  these  big  country  hotels  with  a  golf- 
course  and  tennis-courts  and  an  indoor 
swimming-pool,  a  dance  door  that’s  a 
dream  and  an  orchestra  straight  from 
Jazzville,  and  a  bar — oh,  boy!  Once 
there  you  never  forget  it.  I’d  go  to  that 
conference.” 

“I  have  a  bank  account,”  I  protested, 
“and  it  took  hard  work  to  save  the  money. 

I  don’t  want  to  throw  it  away  on  a  thing 
like  this.” 

He  laughed. 

“The  b^t  is  yet  to  come.  ‘By  arrange¬ 
ment,  all  expenses  of  speakers  and  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  defrayed  by  the  conference.’ 
And  believe  one  who  has  been  there,  that 
means  that  somebody  has  put  up  about 
$300  per  speaker  and  delegate.  No  won¬ 
der  acceptance  is  presumed.  Who  would 
break  Santa  Claus’s  heart?” 

“If  somebody  is  putting  up  the  money,” 

I  objected,  “somebody  expects  to  get 
something  out  of  it.” 

But  this  was  an  evasion,  a  last  despairing 
effort  of  the  Deupree  conscience.  Philan¬ 
thropists  who  financed  gatherings  of  the 
learned  were  not  unknown;  and  my  soul 
was  on  its  back,  struggling  to  keep  the 
fingers  of  Temptation  away  from  its 
throat.  True,  the  conference  would  delay 
the  beginning  of  my  book;  but  it  wouldn’t 
last  long,  and  I  could  work  all  the  better 
for  a  j^oliday  in  the  country.  For,  once  on 
the  hotel  register,  I  could  forget  most  of  the 
conference  and  give  my  attention  to  the 
tennis-courts  and  the  pool.  Nobody  but 
McCabe  would  care  where  I  went;  I  could 
think  up  some  excuse  for  McCabe;  and 
how  much  better  I  could  work  after  that 
week  of  rest! 

The  Deupree  conscience  knew  that  all 
this  was  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and 
he  would  probably  have  tempted  in  vain  if 
Fate  hadn’t  intervened  on  his  side.  The 
doorbell  rang;  it  was  a  messenger  boy 
with  a  telegram. 

“Probably  a  bid  to  a  house-party,”  said 
Bonner  hopefully.  “Tell  me  nobody  asks 
you  anywhere!” 

But  it  wasn’t  anything  about  a  house- 
party.  It  was  signed  by  the  scholarly 
clergyman  who  had  been  president  of 
Wyndham  College  since  my  father’s 
death;  and  it  suggested  an  atmosphere  of 
agitation. 

Delighted  you  are  to  speak  at  Maplecrest. 
Great  opportunity  before  you.  Meet  me 
Holland  House  to-morrow  afternoon  three- 
thirty  and  learn  all.  Greatest  urgency.  Wel¬ 
fare  of  our  college  may  depend  on  you. 

A.  JuDsoN  Goodhue. 

I  tossed  it  over  to  Bonner. 

“Acceptance  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sumed  in  a  hurry,”  I  observed.  “I  don’t 
know  what’s  in  all  this;  but  if  it’s  some¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  my  old  college  I’ll  have 
to  do  it.  It’s  in  the  blood.” 

“And  you’ll  have  to  do  it  at  Maple¬ 
crest,”  Bonner  added,  “with  all  expenses 


defrayed  by  special  arrangement.  Hard 
life  for  us  Fausts,  ain’t  it,  doc?” 

CHAPTER  TWO 

A  Couple  Odd  Jobs 

AS  IT  happened,  McCabe  forestalled 
my  excuses.  He  telephoned  me  the 
next  morning  that  he  had  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  a  few  days,  and  would  advise 
me  not  to  start  the  book  till  he  came  back; 
there  were  some  general  considerations  of 
method  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  with 
me.  He  knew,  of  course,  how  I’d  chafe 
at  the  delay;  but  I’d  find  something  to 
do - 

I  would.  But  there  were  others  whom  I 
had  forgotten,  who  specialized  on  finding 
things  for  me  to  do.  As  I  was  writing  out 
a  somewhat  superfluous  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  Maplecrest,  my  cousin  Edith 
called  up  and  demanded  my  presence  at 
lunch. 

“Our  plans  have  been  changed  rather 
suddenly,”  she  explained.  “Harmon  has 
to  go  to  China  to  see  about  some  coal¬ 
mines,  and  of  course  I’m  going  with  him. 
And  there’s  something  I’ll  have  to  leave 
to  you - ” 

“Of  course;  of  course,”  I  responded  like 
a  well-trained  Deupree.  “When  does  the 
train  leave?” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  We’re  not  going  for 
two  or  three  weeks  yet.  But  I  want  to 
talk  things  over  with  you,”  which  meant, 
of  course,  that  she  would  talk  things  over 
at  me.  But  there  was  something  she 
would  have  to  leave  to  me.  I  hoped  it 
was  her  limousine. 

So  I  appeared  at  Edith’s  Park  Avenue 
apartment  in  a  hopeful  mood.  Perhaps 
my  good  cheer  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Edith  was  going  away;  she  was  a  Deupree, 
and  she  took  Deupreeishness  somewhat 
too  much  to  heart,  I  thought.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was  the  only  surviving  man 
in  the  family,  which  might  have  given  a 
certain  prestige ;  but  by  virtue  of  being  some 
ten  years  older,  and  of  having  married  a 
man  with  more  money  than  ten  genera¬ 
tions  of  Deuprees  had  ever  heard  of, 
Edith  thought  she  had  a  divine  right  to 
order  me  around.  .\nd  I  let  her  do  it. 

W’ell,  it  wasn’t  the  limousine.  I  found 
that  out  by  judicious  inquiry  at  the  outset. 
But  the  prospect  of  my  book  thrilled  her; 
she  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  point;  and  at 
last,  with  the  hour  of  my  appointment  with 
Goodhue  drawing  near,  I  asked  her. 

“I  have  a  little  friend  who’s  come  to 
town  for  the  summer,”  she  explained. 
“Hazel  Deming.  Have  I  told  you  about 
her?” 

A  Deupree  rose  up  in  my  soul  and 
abolished  a  Gaylord  as  I  answered: 

“You  don’t  need  to  tell  me  about  her. 
I’ll  be  too  busy  with  this  book  to  entertain 
girls.” 

“This  isn’t  a  case  of  entertainment,” 
said  Fxiith.  “.\t  least,  not  exactly.  Her 
father  was  a  sort  of  partner  of  Harmon’s 
in  some  mining  ventures  in  Nevada; 
a — a  somewhat  uncouth  man.  but  of  very 
good  character.  He  died  just  as  the  mines 
began  to  pay;  it  was  really  too  bad. 
Hazel’s  mother  had  been  dead  for  years, 
so  she  finally  decided  to  come  East.  .\nd 
Harmon  and  I  felt  that  we  stood  rather — 
well,  in  the  place  of  her  parents,  you  see — 
but  we’re  going  to  China.” 

“And  you  want  me  to  find  her  a  job,”  I 
concluded.  “I  won’t  have  time.” 
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*  “Hazel  doesn’t  need  a  job,”  said  Edith. 
“She’s  nineteen,  and  came  into  the  money 
last  year.” 

“Enough  to  live  on?”  I  asked  absently. 

“About  twelve  million  dollars.” 

“What?  In  the  name  of — of  grand¬ 
father  Athanasius  Deupree,  what  can  I 
do  with  twelve  million  doUars?” 

“Don’t  be  flippant,  Alec.  You  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  Hazel;  and  unfortunately 
you’ll  have  to  do  a  gotxl  deal  of  it  right  at 
the  outset,  I’ll  be  so  busy  packing —  You 
see,  she  never  had  any  aidvantagcs;  she’s 
always  lived  in  mining  towns  till  last 
year,  when  I  believe  she  was  at  school  or 
college  somewhere  in  California.  .\nd 
she  doesn’t  know.  I  think  you’d  better 
begin'by  finding  her  a  place  to  live.” 

“Send  her  the  real  estate  section  of  one 
of  the  Srmday  papers,”  I  recommended. 

“She’s  here  now,”  Edith  informed  me, 
“and  living  in  a  perfectly  impossible  way. 
She  leased  a  suite  of  eighteen  rooms  at  t^ 
Plaza.  Said  she  wanted  to  have  room  to 
turn  around.” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  her  turning 
around,”  I  suggested.  “Let  her  live.” 

“This  is  no  time  for  nonsense,  .■Mec. 
Really,  I  feel  that  I  have  a — a  very  serious 
duty  to  Hazel;  only  my  prior  duty  to 
Harmon  conflicts  with  it.  So - ” 

“So  you  want  me  to  do  your  duty,”  I 
finished.  “I  see.  Go  on,  Exlith.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“■Vj^ELL,  help  her  find  an  apartment 

VV  more  suited  to  her — ^her  years, 
first  of  all.  And  find  her  a  capable  com¬ 
panion,  and  some  maids - ” 

“Is  she  alone?” 

“I  wish  she  were.  She  has  a  woman 
with  her — I  don’t  believe  she  knows  she 
needs  a  maid — a — a  very  common  woman, 
who  kept  some  sort  of  a  low  boarding¬ 
house  where  they  lived  before  they  h^ 
money.  You’d  ^tter  persuade  Hazel  to 
get  rid  of  her;  she’s  quite  impossible.  And 
then — of  course  she’s  just  a  child,  and 
likely  to  spend  her  money  foolishly^ — — ” 

“She’s  not  likely  to  refrain  because  I 
tell  her  to  be  sensible,”  I  suggested. 

“Oh,  she’ll  do  what  you  say.  She’s  a 
very  nice  little  thing;  but  she’s  just  a 
schoolgirl,  Alec;  she’ll  be  terribly  awed 
by  your  spectacles  and  your  Ph.  D.  Be¬ 
sides,  she  knows  you’re  a  Deupree.” 

I  began  to  be  desperate. 

“But  perhaps  she  doesn’t  know  what  a 
terrible  and  awful  thing  a  Deupree  is,”  I 
suggested.  “W'hy  don’t  you  get  some  of 
the  women  you  know  to  tell  her  about 
everything?” 

“They’re  all  out  of  town,”  said  Edith, 
“or  going  out  of  town.  I  could  get  her 
invitations,  of  course;  but  Hazel  has  never 
been  east  of  Denver  before,  and  she  says 
she  means  to  spend  the  summer  seeing 
New  York.  She’s  rather  stubborn.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  things  you  can  do  for  her 
that  a  woman  can’t.  It’s  a  rather  deli¬ 
cate  subject,  Alec,  but  you  see  she  is  so 
young.  Unless  somebody  takes  charge 
of  her  and  tells  her  what  not  to  do  she 
might  make  some  terribly  foolish  blunder 
that  would  get  into  the  papers  and  spoil 
all  her  chances  of — of  everything.  I 
could  never  endure  that.  .\nd  she’s  never 
known  anybody,  I  suppose,  and  has  no 
standards;  and  with  so  much  money,  she 
might  fall  the  prey  of  some — some  fortune- 
hunter.  Particularly  since  she  wants  to 
(Continued  on  page  j6) 


I’LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


In  tht  tktatre  lounge  eke  kad  a  ckance  to  do  a  good  deal  of  observation  between  tke  acts. 
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Peace  of  Versailles 

By  J,  A/.  Keynes 

Author  of  “The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace." 

John  Maynard  Keynea,  fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal  since  1912, 
and  a  well-known  British  economist,  was  principal  representative  of  the  British  Treasury  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  and  Deputy  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the 
Allies.  His  book,  "The  Economic  Consequences  oS  the  Peace,”  was  the  sensation  of  the  year  both  for  its 
revelation  of  the  character  and  personalities  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  for  its  scathing  arraignment  of 
the  political  and  economic  wisdom  of  the  treaty. 

Since  it  was  published,  many  things  have  happened,  and  the  treaty  has  become  the  battle-ground  of 
world  opinion  as  well  as  the  sore  spot  of  American  politics  and  one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the  coming 
presidential  csunpaign. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Keynes  to  tell  the  American  public  directly  what  he  thinks  of  the  Treaty  now,  in 
the  light  of  the  present  situation.  He  has  done  so  in  this  masterly  article  which  not  only  sums  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  sensational  book  but  makes  some  interesting  comment  on  the  political  situation  here. 

In  an  early  number  we  plan  to  present  an  article  disrwssing  from  the  point  of  view  of  France  the  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Treaty  which  Mr.  Keynes  has  ela.borated  iu  his  book.  The  article  is  written  by  the  eminent 
French  statesman,  Andre  Tardieu,  who  as  High  Cor'uoissioner  of  France  to  the  United  States  during  the 
war,  and  as  an  active  participant  in  the  peace  negotiations  since,  has  labored  to  present  the  case  of  France 
in  the  fairest  light  to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 


^BOUT  six  months  have  now 
passed  by  since  I  published  a 
book  entitled  “The  Economic 
Y  ^  Consequences  of  the  Peace.”* 
In  this  period  the  book  has 
been  published  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  languages  of  the  world, t  and  it  has 
been  reviewed  in  many  hundreds  of  jour¬ 
nals.  The  best  and  the  worst  have  been 
said  of  me.  But,  at  any  rate,  my  facts  and 
argiunents  have  been  open  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  expert  critics  everywhere;  and  my 
conclusions  have  had  to  justify  themselves 
before  the  bar  of  the  educat^  opinion  of 
t^ie  w4^e  world  in  a  manner  never  re- 
qubSl  of  the  half-secret  deliberations  of 
Paris. 

I  am  now  invited  to  restate  briefly  the 
leading  points  of  my  contention  and  to  add 
a  few^eflections  which  the  course  of  events, 
since!  wrote  my  book,  may  have  suggested. 
But  die  space  at  my  disposal  is  brief,  and  I 
must  j  refer  to  the  book  itself  those  readers 
who  i^e  interested  in  the  evidence  and  ar¬ 
gument  in  detail. 

Thei^^re  two  separate  asjiects  of  the 
peace  mich  we  have"Tin^sed  on  the 
enemy^n  the  one  hand  its  justice,  on  the 
other^and  its  wisdom  ana  its  exiiedi- 
ency.  I  was  mainly^ncemed  with  the 
second.  But  there  were  certain  aspects  of 
the  first  also  with  w'hich  1  thought  it  my 
duty  to  deal  carefullj’. 

Its  Justice 

The  nature  of  th<vjtems  which  we  were 
entitled  it^ustice  to  impose  depends,  in 
part,  on  the  reyionsibility  of  the  enemy  na¬ 
tions  for  causing  so  tremendous  a  calamity 
as  the  late  war,  and  in  part  on  the  under¬ 
standing  on  whicITtlie  enem^'  laid  doWn~His 
aifns  al  Ihe  time  of  the  armistice.  In  my 
own  opinion,  it  is  npLpossible  to  lay  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  the  state  of  affairs  out 
of  which  the  w'ar  arose  ob  any.  single  na- 

•  Published  in  the  United  States  by  Messrs.  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  Howe. 

t  The  various  editions  of  the  book  now  comprise 
•bout  100,000  copies. 


tion;  it  was  engendered,  in  part  at  least, 
by^e  essential  character  of  international 
politics  and  rivalries  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  militarism 
everywhere  (certainly  in  Russia  as  well  as 
in  (^rmany  and  Austria-Hungary),  and 
by  the  universally  practised  policies  of  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism;  it  had  its  seeds  deep  in 
the  late  history  of  Europe. 

But  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  Ger- 
niany  b^rs  a  special  and  peculiar  respdhsii 
Cility  for  the  w%t  itself,  for  its  universal 
and  devastating  character,  and  for  its  final 
development  into  a  combat  without  quarter 
for  mastery  or  defeat.  A  criminal  may  be 
the  outcome  of  his  environment,  but  he  is 
none  the  less  a  criminal. 

The  evidence  which  has  become  public  in 
the  past  y  ear  has  convinced  me  that,  during 
the  wee^  preceding  August,  1914,  persons 
in  pqwer  in  Germa^  deliberately  provoked 
the  war  and  inlendm  that  it  should  com¬ 
mence  when  it  didl  Hthis  be  the  accept¬ 
ed  standards  61  intelmtional  justice  entitled 
us  to  impo^,  at  Germany’s  e;q>ense,  any 
^erms  which  might  be  calculate  to  maK 
goo^  some  part  of  the  destruction  done,  to 
heal  Europe's  wpunds,  to  preserve  and  per- 
'  petuafe  peace,  and  to  terrify  future  male- 
factore.) 

Even  so,  however,  it  was  our  duty  to 
look  mote  to  the  future  than  to  the  past,  to 
distinguish  between  the  late  rulers  6T  Ger¬ 
many  bn  the  "one  hand  and  her  common 
people  and  unborn  posterity  on  the  other, 
and  to  be  sure  that  our  acts  were  guided  by 
magnanimity  and  wiSddta'more  thah'By  re¬ 
venge  or  hatred.  It  was  also  proper  for  us 
to  feel  and  practise  some  measure  of  humil¬ 
ity  at  the  conclusion  of  so  terrible  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  struggle,  and  not  to  elevate 
ourselves  and  our  Alh^,  in  boastfid  arid 
unseemly  languageCto  a  level  of  morality 
and  of  international  disinterestedness 
which,  whatever  the  faults  of  others,  we 
can  not  claim.  But  aboye^ll,  should  not 
the  fu^tifc  peace  oL,lJg~  world  have  been 
our  hi^ifi&t  and  guiding,.Cnqti\-e?  Men  of 


all  nations  had  suffered  together,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  curse  deep-seated  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  and  present  weakness  of  the  European 
race.  The  lifting  of  the  curse  was  a  belter 
object  in  the  treaty,  if  universal  justice 
were  our  aim,  than  its  relentless  execution. 

Its  Honorakleness 

But  there  was  another  aspect  of  justice, 
more  earthly  perhaps  than  the  high  top¬ 
ics  which  have  just  occupied  us — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  j)ur  promises,  in  reliance  on  which 
the  enemy  li^  capitulated.  Beginning  with 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  had  pronounced  the  sacredness  of  en¬ 
gagements  and  the  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  good  faith  as  among  their  prin¬ 
cipal  objects.  Only  thus,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  considered  wisdom  of  the  world,  only 
by- the  establishment  of  the  rule.x>llaw  as 
between  nations,  can  natioi^  egotisms  be 
tempered  and  the  stability  of  settlements 
be  preserved.  It  was  therefore  peculiarly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  practise  what  we  had 
preached,  and  even  to  be  so  scrupulous  as 
not  to  take  advantage  of  an  ambiguous 
phrase. 

To  understand  the  peace,  therefore,  and 
its  effect  on  general  confidence  in  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  .‘MUes,  we  have  to  remember  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  which  began 
with  the  German  nute-of  October  5,  1918, 
and  concluded  with  President  Wilson’s 
note-of  November  5,  1918. 

On  October  5, 1918,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  addressed  a  note  to  the  President,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Fourteen  Points  and  asking  for 
peace  negotiations.  The^resident’s  reply 
of  October  eighth  asked  if  he  was  to  under¬ 
stand  definitely  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  accepted  \the  terms  laid  down”  in 
the  Fourteen  Points  and  in  his  subsequent 
addresses  and  \“that  its  object  in  entering 
into  discussion  ^ould  be  only  to  agree  upon 
the  practical  details  of  their  application.^ 
He  added  that  the  evacuation  of  invaded 
territory  must  be  a  prior  condition  of  an 
armistice. 
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On  Cklober  twelfth  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  returned  an  unconditional  affirm¬ 
ative  to  these  questions — Vits  object  in 
entering  into  discussions  would  be  only 
to  agree  upon  practical  details  of  the 
application  of  these  terms.'’  After  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence  the  President  an- 
oounced  on  October  twenty-third  that, 
“having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit 
assurance  of  the  German  Government  that 
it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms  of  peace 
laid  down  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  January  8,  1918  (the 
Fourteen  Points),  and  the  principles  of  set¬ 
tlement  enunciated  in  his  subs^uent  ad¬ 
dresses.  particularly  the  address  of  Sep¬ 
tember  twenty-seventh,  and  that  it  is  ready 
to  discuss  the  details  of  their  application,” 
he  has  communicated  the  above  corre- 
^)ondence  to  the  governments  of  the 
Allied  Powers  “with  the  suggestion  that,  if 
these  governments  are  disposed  to  effect 
peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indi¬ 
cated,”  they  will  ask  their  military  ad¬ 
visers  to  draw  up  armistice  terms  of  such 
a  character  as  t(V‘‘ensure  to  the  associated 
governments  the  unrestricted  power  to 
safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the 
peace  to  which  the  German  Government 
has  agreed.” 

On  November  5,  1918,  the  President 
transmitted  to  Germany  the  reply  he  had 
received  from  the  governments  associated 
with  him.  In  this  reply  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments,  “subject  to  the  qualifications  which 
follow,  declare  their  willingness  to  make 
peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany  on 
the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  to  Congress  of  January  8, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enun¬ 
ciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.”  The 
qualifications  in  question  were  two  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  first  related  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  as  to  which  they  “reserved  to 
themselves  complete  freedom.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  related  to  reparation  and  extended 
the  claim,  beyond  the  devastated  areas,  to 
which  in  the  Fourteen  Points  the  President 
had  confined  himself,  so  as  to  cover  also 
damage  suffered  by  Allied  civilians  from 
submarines,  air-rai^  and  the  like. 

Tlie  Armistice  Contract 

PIE  nature  of  the  contract  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Allies  resulting  from  this 
exchange  of  dooiments  is  plain  and  un¬ 
equivocal.  The  terms  of  the  peace  are  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  addresses  of  the 
President,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Peace 
(inference  is  “to  discuss  the  details  of 
their  application.”  The  circumstances  of 
the  contract  were  of  an  unusually  solemn 
and  binding  character;  for  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  it  was  that  Germany  should 
agree  to  armistice  terms  which  were  to  be 
such  as  would  leave  her  helpless. 

What,  then,  was  the  sul^tance  of  this 
contract  to  which  the  Allies  had  bound 
thmselVes?  I  have  examined  this  in  de¬ 
tail  in  my  book.  In  a  word,  we  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  peace  based  upon  the  Fourteen 
Points  and  upon  the  principle  that  “there 
shall  be  no  annexations,  no  contributions, 
no  punitive  damages.” 

It  is  still  maintained  by  sonle  persons 
that  the  enemy  surrendered  uncondition¬ 
ally  and  that  we  are  in  no  way  bound  by 
the  engagements  outlined  above.  This 
has  been  maintained  lately,  for  example, 
.in  a  lengthy  article  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Timfs  by  General  Greene.  Other 
advocates  of  the  treaty  stand  upon  the 
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other  leg  and  maintain  that,  while  we  are 
bound  by  the  Fourteen  Points,  the  peace 
treaty  is  in  substantial  conformity  with 
them.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  attitude 
of  President  Wilson.  I  am  reckoned  a  hos¬ 
tile  critic  of  the  President  because  I  believe 
that  he  holds  this  attitude  sincerely,  having 
been  partly  deceived  and  partly  self-de¬ 
ceived,  his  thought  and  feeling  being  here 
cast  in  what,  for  lack  of  a  more  descriptive 
phrase,  I  termed  a  theological  mold.  His 
friends  argue,  however,  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing  in  Paris  and 
deliberately  sacrificed  some  part  of  his  pro¬ 
fessions  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  politi¬ 
cal  expediency. 

Xke  Enigma  \^ilson 

HE  extraordinary  story  of  hopes,  ideals, 
weaknesses,  faUures  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  President  has  bwn  the 
leading  figure  and  eponymous  hero,  will  in¬ 
terest  and  perplex  mankind  as  long  as  his¬ 
tory  is  read  and  the  hearts  of  the  great  ones 
are  the  subject  of  the  curiotis  exploration  of 
the  multitude.  Was  Hamlet  mad  or  feign¬ 
ing?  Was  the  President  sick  or  cunning?  On 
what  a  stage  he  played,  and  with  what  for¬ 
feits!  Ruling  the  destinies  of  nations,  now 
with  the  words  of  the  philosopher  and  next 
with  the  realities  of  power;  with  the  voices 
of  heaven  at  one  ear  and  the  party  man¬ 
agers  at  the  other;  proud  and  timorous; 
lofty  and  small;  disinterested  and  ambi¬ 
tious;  soaring  to  the  rarest  heights  of  terres¬ 
trial  fortune,  and  there  smitten  by  the 
blindness  of  Apollo  and  the  plagues  of 
Egypt. 

If  the  President  loves  fame,  let  him 
be  satisfied.  Posterity  remembers  the 
mixed  characters  of  history  who  have  a 
star  and  it  fails  them.  The  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  exhibits  for  us  the  fluctuations  of  fate. 
But  he  belongs  to  the  satyric  drama,  a  vic¬ 
tim’  of  the  buffoonery  of  the  gods,  whose 
story  may  instruh  but  will  not  perplex  us. 
For  the  President  a  grander  niche  is  wait¬ 
ing,  where  he  and  his  story  will  symbolize 
and  illustrate  some  of  the  mingled  and 
mysterious  strains  in  our  common  nature. 

Yet  I,  at  any  rate,  though  I  have  tried 
to  express  what  I  saw,  and  am  not  shaken 
in  my  opinibns  by  the  subsequent  passage 
of  events,  would  shrink  from  controversy 
with  critics  on  so  doubtful  and  p>erplexed 
an  issue  as  the  feelings  and  the  motives  of 
an  individual.  I  have  put  on  record  in 
my  analysis  of  the  President  the  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  a  single  observer,  and  I 
claim  no  more  for  it.  I  wrote  in  a  moment 
of  disappointment,  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  in  a  spirit  of  greater  historical  ob^ 
jectivity  than  some  of  my  critics  have  given 
me  credit  for.  Events  themselves  have 
surely  showm  that  he  was  not  wise,  and 
even  that  he  was  deluded.  But  I  do  not 
forget  that  he,  alone  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  Paris,  sought  ideal  aims,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  pursued  throughout  the  Conference 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  as  his  su¬ 
preme  and  governing  purpose,  .^ven  in 
the  futile  stubbornness  of  the^ast  few 
months  an  element  of  nobility  has  been 
present.  Samson,  blind  and  shorn  of  his 
locks,  spoke  so: 

Public  Officer:  Regard  thyself,  this  will 
offend  them  highly. 

Sauson:  Myself?  My  conscience  and  inter¬ 
nal  peace.  Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so 
debased  writh  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind 
ever  wnll  condescend  to  such  absurd  com¬ 
mands? 


But  there  remains  the  question — greater 
than  that  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  in- 
dmduals — whether  in  fact  we  have  kept 
faith  with  our  enemies.  I  have  maintained 
that  on  certain  matters  we  have  not  kept 
faith,  the  most  important  instance  wilWlT 
th<.  <.rr»nf>Tpir  Rphi^p,  which  was  my  piar- 
ticular  subject-matter,  being  the  indusion 
in  our  reparation  claims  of  huge  sums  for 
military  pensions  and  separation  allow- 
apcre.  which  greatly-swdl  the  bill  and  to 
which  we  at£.i\pt  entitled.  Our  treatment 
of  the  Saar  Valley,  of  tariffs  and  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  river  sySem  afford  other  examples. 

Let  me  here  limit  inyself  to  the  repara¬ 
tion  claims.  I  venture  to  assert  that  my 
criticism  of  these  claims  has  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  controverted  by  any  one.  It  has 
been  stated,  since  my  book  appeared,  that 
the  President’s  own  advisers  in  Paris  in¬ 
formed  him  that  these  claims-were  illegiti- 
ma^.  Many  Critics  have  passed  over  in 
silence  this  particular  issue.  Yet  if  it  is  in 
fact  the  case  that  we  have  not  kept  our  en¬ 
gagements,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  the  national  honor  of  each 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries, 
and  to  the  moral  government  of  the 
world? 

Those  who  have  defended  the  treaty  on 
this  issue  have  done  so  on  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  grounds.  I  select  below  some  of 
the  commoner  lines  of  argument.  Some 
say  that  G^iniaity,  if^e  had  won,  would 
not  have  kept  faith  wiHi  us,  and  that  this 
fact  absolves  us  fronr-beThg  overscrupu- 
lous  with  her;  the  enemy,  being  themselves 
unjust — this  argument  asserts — are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  better  treatment  in  return. 

Others  say  that  the  information  we  now 
have  makes  it  probable  that  Germany  could 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender  uncQjodt 
_tionally,  and  fhat  for  This  reason  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  pourparlers  before  the  armistice 
lose  much  of  their  binding  character. 

Others  point  out  that  our  engagements 
were  in  part  vaguely  expressed;  that  they 
were  not  cast  in  a  legal  form ;  that  there  is  no 
one  to  enTorceThemVanifthat  they  cqn  not 
therefore  constkuWa  “contract.”  (Imag¬ 
ine,  however,  wth  what  indignation  these 
same  apologists  would  expire  before  a 
similar  argument  on  the  lips  of  a  German.) 

Others,  again,  discover  that  the  President 
was  exceeding  his  powers  in  his  preliminary 
negotiations  as  to  the  basis  of  the  peace,  in 
reliance  on  which  the  enemy  laid  down  his 
arms;  and  that  his  promises  consequently 
bound  no  one. 

These  are  all  of  them  types  of  man’s  eter¬ 
nal  reasons  for  not  keeping  his  promises, 
and  their  roots  are  in  human  nature.  But 
they  ill  accord  with  the  victorious  issue  of  a 
crusade  for  the  sanctity  of  international 
engagements. 

Tkc  Treaty’s  AA^iscloiii 

ITH  these  brief  comments  I  pass 
from  the  justice  of  the  treaty,  which 
can  not  be  ignored  even  when  it  is  not  our 
central  topic,  to  its  wisdom  and  its  expedi¬ 
ency.  Under  these  heads  my  criticism  of 
the  treaty  is  doul^.  Tnjhe  first  place,  this 
treaty  ignores  the  economic  soiwlarity  of 
Europc,'and  by  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  economic  life  of  Germany  it  threaTens 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  rtie  Allies  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  second  place,  by  making  de¬ 
mands  the  execution  of  which  is  in  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense  impossible,  it  stultifies  itself  and 
leaves  Europe  more  unsettled  than  it  found 
it.  The  treaty,  by  overstepping  the  limits 
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Qfjhc  poflBible,  has  in  practise  setlkdjiotl^ 
iag^  The  true  settlement  still  remains  to 
be  made  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  present  and 
the  disillusionment  of  the  future,  when  the 
imposture  of  Paris  is  recognized  for  what 
it  is. 

For  reasons  of  historical  experience, 
which  are  easily  imderstood,  and  with 
which  all  moi  must  sympathize  (however 
profoimdly  we  believe  that  France  will 
deal  to  heiself  as  well  as  to  her  enemy  a 
fatal  wound  if  she  yields  to  them),  there 
were  powerful  influences  in  Paris  demand¬ 
ing  for  the  future  security  of  France  that 
the  peace  should  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  economic  life  of  Central  Europe, 
which  the  war  had  gone  far  to  con¬ 
summate. 

Tke  Skattered  Heart  o{  Europe 

German  economic  system  as  it  ex- 
A  isted  before  the  war  depended  on 
three  main  factors: 

1.  Overseas  commerce,  as  represented  by 
her  mercantile  marine,  her  colonies,  her 
foreign  investments,  her  exports,  and  the 
overseas  connections  of  her  merchants.  I 

2.  The  exploitation  of  her  coal  and  iron  I 
and  the  industries  built  upon  them.  j 

1  3.  Her  transport  and  tariff  system. 

'  Of  these  the  first,  while  not  the  least  im- 

Sartant,  was  certainly  the  most  vulnerable, 
he  treaty  aims  at  the  systematic  destruc^ 
on  of  aU  three,  but  principally  the  first 
t^o. 

Germany  has  ceded  to  the  Allies  all  the 
vessels  of  her  mercantile  marine, Exceeding 
sixteen  himdred  tons  gross,  half  the  vessels 
between  one  thousand  tons  and  sixteen 
hundred  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  her  trawl¬ 
ers  and  other  fishing  boats.  The  cession  is 
comprehensive,  including  not  only  vessels 
flying  the  German  flag,  but  also  all  vessels 
own^  by  Germans  but  flying  other  flags, 
and  all  vessels  under  construction  as  well  as 
those  afloat.  Further,  Germany  imder- 
takes,  if  required,  to  build  for  the  Allies 
such  types  of  ships  as  they  may  specify,  up 
to  two  hundred  thousand  tons  annually  for 
five  years,  the  value  of  .  these  ships  being 
credited  to  Germany  against  what  is  due 
from  her  for  reparation.  Thus  the  Ger¬ 
man  mercantile  marine  is  swept  from  the 
seas  and  can  not  be  restored  for  many  years 
to  come  on  a  scale  adequate  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  her  own  commerce. 

Germany  has  ceded  to  the  Allies  “all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  posses¬ 
sions.”  This  cession  not  only  applies  to 
sovereignty  but  extends  on  unfavorable 
terms  to  government  property,  all  of 
which,  including  railways,  must  be  sur¬ 
rendered  without  payment.  Further,  in 
distinction  from  the  practise  ruling  in  the 
case  of  most  similar  cessions  in  recent  his¬ 
tory,  the  property  and  persons  of  private 
German  nationals,  as  distinct  from  their 
Government,  are  also  injuriously  affected. 
Not  only  are  German  sovereignty  and  Ger¬ 
man  influence  extirpated  from  the  whole  of 
her  former  overseas  possessions,  but  the 
persons  and  property  of  her  nationals  resi¬ 
dent  or  owning  property  in  those  parts 
are  deprived  of  legal  status  and  legal 
security. 

The  provisions  just  outlined  in  regard  to 
the  private  property  of  Germans  in  the  ex- 
German  colonies  apply  equally  to  private 
German  property  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  French  Government 
may  choose  to  grant  exceptions. 

The  expropriation  of  German  private 


property  is  not  limited,  however,  to  the  ex- 
German  colonies  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  a  series  of  compli¬ 
cated  provisions,  which  I  have  examined  in 
detail  in  my  book,  is  to  deprive  Germany 
(or  rather  to  empower  the  Allies  so  to  de¬ 
prive  her  at  their  will — it  is  not  yet  ac¬ 
complished)  of  everything  she  possesses 
outside  her  own  frontiers  as  laid  down  in 
the  treaty.  Not  only  are  her  overseas  in¬ 
vestments  taken  and  her  connections  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  same  process  of  extirpation 
is  applied  in  the  territories  of  her  former 
allies  and  of  her  immediate  neighbors  by 
land. 

The  above  provisions  relate  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  external  wealth .  Those  relating  to 
coal  and  iron  are  more  important  in  respect 
of  their  ultimate  consequences  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  internal  Industrie  economy  than 
for  the  money  value  immediately  involved. 
The  German  Empire  has  been  built  more 
truly  on  coal  and  iron  than  on  blood  and 
iron.  The  skilled  exploitation  of  the  great 
coalfields  of  the  Ruhr,  Upper  Silesia  and 
the  Saar  alone  made  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  steel,  chemical  and  electrical 
industries  which  established  her  as  the  first 
industrial  nation  of  continental  Europe. 
One-third  of  Germany’s  population  lives  in 
towns  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  an  industrial  concentration 
which  is  only  possible  on  a  foundation  of 
coal  and  iron.  In  striking,  therefore,  at 
her  coal  supply,  those  who  sought  her  eco¬ 
nomic  destruction  were  not  mistaking  their 
target. 


The  coal  clauses  of  the  treaty  are,  how¬ 
ever,  among  those  which  are  likely,  by 
reason  of  the  technical  impossibility  of 
their  execution,  to  defeat  their  own  object. 
If  the  plebiscite  results  in  Germany’s  losing 
the  coal  districts  of  Upper  Silesia,  *the 
treaty  will  have  deprived  her  of  territory 
from  which  not  far  short  of  one-third  of  her 
total  coal  supply  was  previously  derived. 
Out  of  the  coal  that  remains  to  her  Ger¬ 
many  is  required,  quite  rightly,  to  make 
good  for  ten  years  the  estimated  loss  which 
France  has  incurred  by  the  destruction  and 
damage  of  war  in  the  coalfields  of  her 
northern  provinces,  such  deliveries  not  to 
exceed  twenty  million  tons  in  each  of  the 
first  five  years  or  eight  million  tons  annu¬ 
ally  thereafter.  She  has  also,  over  and 
above  this,  for  ten  years  to  deliver  annually 
seven  million  tons  to  France,  eight  mil¬ 
lion  tons  to  Belgium,  and  from  four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  to  eight  mil¬ 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  tons  to  Italy. 

I  have  estimated  that  this  would  leave 
Germany  with  about  sixty  million  tons 
annually  against  domestic  requirements, 
which,  on  the  prewar  basis  of  industry  in 
her  remaining  territory,  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  tons,  fti 
short,  Germany  could  only  execute  the  coal 
demands  of  the  treaty  by  abandoning  the 
bulk  of  her  industries  and  returning  to  the 
status  of  an  agricultural  coimtry.  In  this 
case  many  millions  of  her  present  popula¬ 
tion  could  obtain  neither  work  nor  food 
(nor,  indeed,  facilities  of  emigration).  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  any  country  will  submit  yca»  after 
year  to  an  export  which  dooms  many  of 
them  to  starvation  and  even  to  death. 
The  thing  is  humanly  and  politically  im¬ 
possible.  Men  will  not  die  so  obediently 
to  the  dictates  of  a  document.  The  coal 


clauses  of  the  treaty  are  not  being  executed 
and  never  will  be. 

But  in  this  event  the  treaty  settles  noth- 
ing,and  the  extent  of  the  coal  deliveries 
remains  as  a  source  of  perpetual  friction, 
uncertainty  and  inefliciency,  which  will 
inhibit  the  industrial  activity  of  all  the 
European  countries  alike  which  are  (parties 
to  it.  The  coal  will  not  be  delivered;  it 
may  not  even  be  mined.  No  plans  which 
look  ahead  can  be  made  by  any  one.  llie 
commodity  will  be  the  subject  of  a  per- 
p)etual  scramble;  and  even  of  military  oc¬ 
cupations  and  of  bloodshed.  For,  as  the 
result  of  many  various  causes,  the  coal  po¬ 
sition  of  all  Europe  is  nearly  desperate,  and 
no  country  will  lightly  surrender  its  treaty 
rights.  I  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  coal 
clauses  are  inexp^ient  and  disastrous,  and 
full  of  danger  not  only  for  the  economic 
efficiency  but  for  the  political  peace  of  the 
European  continent. 


'  I  'HE  provisions  relating  to  iron  ore  re- 
A  quire  less  detailed  attention,  though 
their  ^ects  are  destructive.  They  require 
less  attention,  because  they  are  in  large 
measure  inevitable.  Almost  exactly  seven¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore  raised  in 
Germany  in  1913  came  from  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine.  But  while  Lorraine  contained  seven-*' 
ty-fiveper  cent,  of  Germany’s iron-orc, only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  her  blast-furnaces 
and  of  her  foundries  lay  within  Lorraine 
and  the  Saar  basin  together,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ore  being  carried  into  Germany 
proper.  Thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  political 
considerations  cut  disastrously  across  eco¬ 
nomic. 

In  a  regime  of  free  trade  and  free 
economic  intercourse  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence  that  iron  lay  on  one  side  of  a 
political  frontier  and  labor,  coal  and  blast¬ 
furnaces  on  the  other.  But  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain,  calculating  on  the  present  passions 
and  impulses  of  European  capitalistic  so¬ 
ciety,  that  the  effective  iron  output  of 
Europe  will  be  diminished  by  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  frontier  (which  sentiment  and  historic 
justice  require),  because  nationalism  and 
private  interest  are  thus  allowed  to  impose 
a  new  economic  frontier  along  the  same 
lines.  These  latter  considerations  are  al- 
low'ed,  in  the  present  governance  of  Europe, 
to  prevail  over  the  intense  need  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  the  most  sustained  and  efficient 
production  to  repair  the  destruction  of  war 
and  to  satisfy  the  insistence  of  labor  for  a 
larger  reward. 

Thus  in  its  coal  and  iron  clauses  the 
treaty  strikes  at  organization,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  organization  impairs  yet  fur¬ 
ther  the  reduc^  wealth  of  the  whole 
community. 

There  remain  those  treaty  provisions 
which  relate  to  the  transport  and  the  tariff 
systems  of  Germany.  These  parts  of  the 
treaty  have  not  nearly  the  importance  and 
significance  of  those  discus^  hitherto. 
They  are  pin-pricks,  interferences  and  vex¬ 
ations,  not  so  much  objectionable  for  their 
solid  consequences  as  dishonorable  to  the 
.\llies  in  the  light  of  their  professions.  I 
can  not  spare  space  in  this  brief  article  to 
consider  them  in  the  detail  they  deserve. 
Taken  in  their  entirety,  the  econoniic 
clauses  of  the  treaty  are  comprehensive, 
and  little  has  been  overlooked  which  might 
impoverish  Germany  now  or  obstruct  her^ 
development  in  future.  So  situated,  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  make  payments  of  money,  on  a 
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scale  and  in  a  manner  about  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  — 

The  treaty’s  claims  for  an  indemnity 
maybe  divided  into  two  parts:  those  which, 
in  accordance  with  our  pre-armistice  en¬ 
gagements,  we  were  entitled  to  make  if  we 
judged  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  those 
which,  in  my  judgment,  we  had  no  right  to 
make.  The  first  category  includes  as  its 
chief  items  all  the  direct  damages  to  civil¬ 
ian  life  and  property  for  which  Germany 
was  responsible,  more  particularly  in  the 
invaded  and  occupied  areas  of  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Serbia,  by  air-raids,  and  by  the 
warfare  of  submarines.  It  includes  also 
compensation  for  the  improper  treatment 
of  interned  civilians  and  for  the  loot  of 
food,  raw  materials,  live  stock,  machinery, 
household  effects,  timber  and  the  like;  and 
the  repayment  of  fines  and  r^uisitions 
levied  on  the  towns  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  have  ventured  as  a  very  rough 
estimate  to  calculate  the  total  of  these 
items  at  the  following  figures: 


Belgium .  $2,500,000,000* 

France . .  4,000,000,000 

Great  Britain .  2,850,000,000 

Other  Allies  .  1,250,000,000 

$10,600,000,000 

I  need  not  impress  on  the  reader  that 
there  is  much  guesswork  in  the  above,  and 
the  figiue  for  France  in  particular  has  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  low. 

But  I  feel  some  confidence  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  magnitude,  as  distinct  from  the  precise 
figures,  is  not  very  erroneous;  and  this  may 
be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  a  claim 
•gainst  Germany,  based  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-armistice  engagements  of 
the  Allied  Powers  which  is  adopted  above, 
would  assuredly  be  found  to  exceed  eight 
billion  and  to  fall  short  of  fifteen  billion. 

Indemnity  Demands 

'  I  'rilS  is  the  amount  of  the  claim  which  we 
A  were  entitled  to  present  to  the  enemy. 
I  believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  wise  and 
just  act  to  have  asked  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  peace  negotiations  to  agree 
to  a  sum  of  ten  billion  in  final  settle¬ 
ment,  without  further  examination  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  This  would  have  provided  an 
immediate  and  certain  solution,  and  would 
have  required  from  Germany  a  sum  which, 
if  she  were  granted  certain  indulgences,  it 
might  not  have  proved  entirely  impossible 
for  her  to  pay.  This  sum  should  have  been 
divided  up  among  the  Allies  themselves 
on  a  basis  of  need  and  general  equity. 

But  the  question  was  not  settled  on  its 
merits,  and  the  above  figure  is  far  from  rep¬ 
resenting  the  whole  of  our  actual  claims  un¬ 
der  the  treaty.  As  a  compromise  between 
keeping  the  letter  of  our  engagements  and 
demanding  the  entire  cost  of  the  war,  which 
French  and  British  politicians  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  their  constituents  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  Paris  decided  to  include  a  claim, 
which  seemed  plausible  in  itself,  which  rec¬ 
ommended  itself  to  sentiment,  and  which 
•mounted  to  a  large  sum;  and  Germany  has 
been  r^uired  to  discharge  in  their  entirety 
all  military  pensions  and  separation  allow¬ 
ances  paid  or  to  be  paid,  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  war.  I  have  estimated  that  this 

*  Assuming  that  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  the 
peculiar  claims  of  which  the  Germans  have  freely 
jecognited.  a  sum  of  SI  .250,000,000  is  includM 
roe  the  general  costs  of  the  war. 

Beerybody's  Msassine.  September,  1920 


adds  to  the  bill  an  aggregate  sum  of 
twenty-five  billion  doUars  made  up  as 
follows: 

France . $12,000,000,000 

British  Empire _  7,000,000.000 

lUly  . : . .  2,500,000,000 

Others  (including  the 

United  States) . .  3,500,000,000 

$25,000,000,000 

Adding  this  figure  to  my  maximum  esti¬ 
mate  of  fifteen  billion  dollars,  we  have  a 
total  claim  against  Germany  of  about  forty 
billion  dollars.  While  the  details  making 
up  this  total  have  been  criticised  and  much 
higher  figures  have  been  mentioned  (as,  for 
example,  seventy-five  billion  dollars  by 
M.  Klotz,  then  finance  minister  of  France), 
the  world  has,  generally  speaking,  accepted 
my  figure  as  representing  the  facts  as 
nearly  as  is  at  present  possible,  and  as  sup¬ 
plying  a  reasonable  basis  of  discussion. 

The  Blank  Ckeck 

The  reader  will  observ'e  that  this  figure  is 
mine,  and  that  no  final  amount  is  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  treaty  itself, Vhich  fixes  no  defi¬ 
nite  sum  as  representing  Germany’s  liability. 
This  feature  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
general  criticism,  that  it  is  equally  incon¬ 
venient  to  Germany  and  to  the  .Allies  them¬ 
selves  that  she  should  not  know  what  she 
has  to  pay  or  they  what  they  are  to  receive. 
The  method,  apparently  contemplated  by 
the  treaty,  of  arriving  at  the  final  result 
over  a  p)eriod  of  many  months  by  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi\'idual 
claims  for  damage  to  land,  farm  buildings 
and  chickens,  is  evidently  impracticable, 
and  the  reasonable  course  would  have  been 
for  both  parties  to  compwund  for  a  round 
sum  without  examination  of  details.  If 
this  round  sum  had  been  named  in  the 
treaty,  the  settlement  would  have  been 
placed  on  a  more  businesslike  basis. 

But  this  was  impossible  for  two  reasons. 
Two  different  kinds  of  false  statements  had 
been  widely  promulgated,  one  as  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  to  pay,  the  other  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  .Allies’  just  claims  in  respoct 
of  the  devastated  areas.  The  fixing  of 
either  of  these  figures  presented  a  dilemma. 
A  figure  for  Germany’s  prospjective  capacity 
to  p)ay,  not  too  much  in  excess  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  most  candid  and  well-informed  au¬ 
thorities,  would  have  fallen  hopKflessly  far 
short  of  pwpular  expjectations  both  in  En¬ 
gland  and  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
definite  figure  for  damage  done  which  would 
not  disastrously  disappoint  the  exp)ecta- 
tions  that  had  been  raised  in  France  and 
Belgium  might  have  been  incap>ableof  sub¬ 
stantiation  under  challenge. 

By  far  the  safest  course  for  the  politi¬ 
cians  was,  therefore,  to  mention  no  figure 
at  all;  and  from  this  necessity  a  great  deal 
of  the  complication  of  the  reparation 
scheme  essentially  springs. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  any 
part  of  the  sum  eventually  determined  as 
due  which  remains  unpaid  from  time  to 
time  is  to  accumulate  at  interest  at  five 
p)er  cent.,  while  the  earlier  instalments  of 
payment  are  contemplated  as  follows:  Up 
to  May  1, 1921,  Germany  is  to  make  lump)- 
s\im  payments,  in  cash,  kind  and  bearer 
bonds,  so  as  to  bring  the  net  sum  available 
for  reparation  to  fifteen  billion  dollars. 
These  bearer  bonds  carry  interest  at  two 
and  one-half  p)er  cent.  p)er  annum  from  1921 
to  1925,  and  at  five  p)er  cent,  plus  one  p)er 


cent,  for  amortization  thereafter.  Assum¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  Germany  is  not  able  to 
provide  any  appreciable  surplus  toward 
rep)aration  before  1921,  she  will  have  to 
find  a  siun  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  million  dollars  annually  from  1921  to 
1925,  and  nine  hundred  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually  thereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  Reparation  Commission  is 
satisfied  that  Germany  can  do  better  than 
this,  five  p)er  cent,  bearer  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  for  a  further  ten  billion  dollars,  the 
rate  of  amortization  being  determined  by 
the  commission  hereafter.  This  would 
bring  the  annual  pa3mient  to  one  billion 
four  hundred  million  dollars  without  allow¬ 
ing  anything  for  the  discharge  of  thi^capital 
of  the  last  ten  billion  dollars. 

Germany’s  liability,  however,  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars,  and  the 
Reparation  Commission  is  to  demand  fur¬ 
ther  instalments  of  bearer  bonds  until  the 
total  enemy  liability  has  been  provided  for. 
On  the  basis  of  my  estimate  of  forty  billion 
dollars  for  the  total  liability,  this  balance 
will  be  fifteen  billion  dollars.  Assuming 
interest  at  five  p)er  cent.,  this  will  raise  the 
annual  payment  to  two  billion  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  without  allowance 
for  amortization. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  provision  of  devastating  significance. 
Bonds  representing  payments  in  excess  of 
fifteen  billion  dollars  are  not  to  be  issued 
untU  the  commission  is  satisfied  that  Ger¬ 
many  can  meet  the  interest  on  them.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  interest  is  remitted 
in  the  meantime.  .As  from  May  1,  1921, 
the  capital  sum  of  indebtedness  is  rolling 
up  all  the  time  at  comp)oimd  interest.  The 
effect  of  this  provision  toward  increasing 
the  burden  is  enormous,  on  the  assumption 
that  Germany  can  not  p)ay  very  large  sums 
at  first. 

At  five  p)er  cent,  compwimd  interest 
a  capital  sum  doubles  itself  in  fifteen 
years.  On  the  assumption  that  Ger¬ 
many  can  not  pjay  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  dcJlars  annually  tmtil 
1936  five  p)er  cent,  interest  on  fifteen 
billion  dollars)  the  twenty-five  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  which  interest  is  deferred  will  have 
risen  to  fifty  billion  dollars,  carrying  an  an- 
ual  interest  charge  of  two  biUion  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  doUars. 

An  Avalancke  oi  DeLt 

TH.AT  is  to  say,  even  if  Germany  p)ays 
seven  hundr^  and  fifty  million  dollars 
annually  up  to  1936,  she  ^1  nevertheless 
owe  us  at  that  date  more  than  half  as  much 
again  as  she  docs  now  (sixty-five  billion 
dollars  as  compared  with  forty  biUion  dol¬ 
lars).  From  1936  onward  she  will  have  to 
pay  to  us  three  billion  two  himdred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  annually  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  interest  alone.  .At  the 
end  of  any  year  in  which  she  pays  less  than 
this  sum  she  will  owe  more  than  she  did  at 
the  beginning  of  it.  And  if  she  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  capital  siun  in  thirty  years  from 
1936,  t.  e.,  in  forty-eight  years  from  the 
armistice,  she  must  pay  an  additional  six 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  annually, 
making  three  biUion  nine  hundred  miUion 
dollars  in  aU. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  certain  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be,  for  reasons  which  I  wdU  sum¬ 
marize  in  a  moment,  that  Germany  can  not 
pay  anything  approaching  this  sum.  Un¬ 
til  the  treaty  is  altered,  therefore,  Germany 
has  in  effect  engaged  herself  to  hand  over  to 
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the  Allies  the  whole  of  her  surplxis  produc- ' 
tion  in  perpetuity. 

This  is  not  less  the  case'  because  the  Rep¬ 
aration  Commission  has  been  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  vary  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  to  postpone  and  even  to  cancel  the 
capital  indebtedness.  In  the  first  place, 
some  of  these  powers  can  only  be  exercised 
if  the  commisaon  or  the  governments  rep¬ 
resented  on  it  are  unanimous.  But  also, 
which  is  perhaps  more  important,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
imtil  there  has  been  a  unanimous  and  far- 
reaching  change  of  the  pwlicy  which  the 
treaty  represents,  to  extract  from  Ger¬ 
many  year  after  year  the  maximum  sum 
obtainable.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  fixing  a  definite  sum,  which,  though 
large,  is  within  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay 
and  yet  to  retain  a  little  for  herself,  and  fix¬ 
ing  a  sum  far  beyond  her  capacity,  which  is 
then  to  be  reduced  at  the  discretion  of  a 
foreign  commission,  acting  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  each  year  the  maximum  which 
the  circumstances  of  that  year  permit.  For 
the  first  still  leaves  her  with  some  slight  in¬ 
centive  for  enterprise,  energy  and  hope. 

Germany  s  Capacity  to  Pay 

HOW  is  Germany  placed,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  rest  of  the  treaty 
leaves  her,  for  discharging  a  vast  obligation? 

It  is  evident  that  Germany’s  pre-war  ca¬ 
pacity  to  pay  an  annual  foreign  tribute  has 
not  been  unaffected  by  the  almost  total 
loss  of  her  colonies,  her  overseas  connec¬ 
tions,  her  mercantile  marine,  and  her  for¬ 
eign  properties;  by  the  cession  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  her  territory  and  population,  of 
one-third  of  her  coal  and  of  three-quarters 
of  her  iron  ore;  by  two  million  casualties 
among  men  in  the  prime  of  life;  by  the 
starvation  of  her  people  for  four  years;  by 
the  burden  of  a  vast  war  debt;  by  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  her  currency  to  less  than  one- 
seventh  its  former  value;  by  the  disruption 
of  her  allies  and  their  territories;  by  revo¬ 
lution  at  home  and  Bolshevism  on  her 


the  fantastic  magnitudes  mentioned  above, 
if  I  select  one  important  special  item.  The 
total  value  of  the  German  mercantile  ma¬ 
rine,  which  under  the  treaty  the  Allies  are 
to  obtain  for  themselves,  is  probably  over¬ 
stated  at  six  hundred'  million  dollars — six 
hundred  million  dollars  toward  a  total  lia¬ 
bility  of  forty  billion  dollars.  The  vast 
expenditures  of  the  war,  the  inflation  of 
prices,  and  the  depreciation  of  currency, 
leading  up  to  a  complete  instability  of  the 
unit  of  value,  joined  to  the  fact  that  what 
we  believed  to  be  the  limits  of  possibility 
have  been  so  enormously  exceed  and 
those  who  founded  their  expectations  on  the 
past  have  been  so  often  wrong,  have  made 
the  man  in  the  street  lose  all  sense  of  num¬ 
ber  and  magnitude  in  matters  of  finance. 
But  we  must  endeavor  to  regain  our  sense 
of  proportion. 

If  the  amoimt  of  Germany’s  immediately 
transferable  property  is  unimportant,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  Reparation  Commission  must 
mainly  depend  on  future  annual  payments. 
There  is  literally  only  one  way  in  which 
such  payments  can  be  made  (apart  from 
temporary  loans  to  Germany  by  foreign 
countries),  namely,  by  the  expwrts  of  Ger¬ 
many  'exceeding  her  imports.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  rational  estimate  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  case  can  only  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  examination  of  the  trade 
figures  of  Germany  before  the  w^ar  and  of 
the  possible  expansion  of  the  export  items. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  the 
space  here  at  my  disposal  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  examination.  But  my  broad 
conclusion  is  that  in  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
Germany’s  being  able  to  make  payments 
in  excess  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  This  figure  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged  in  detail  by  any  one,  and  has  been 
supported,  as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  best  estimate,  by  many  distinguished 
authorities. 


Her  Export  Powers 

borders;  and  by  all  the  unmeasured  ruin  in  A  FEW  leading  facts  may  be  summar- 
strength  and  hope  of  four  years  of  all-  -Lx.  ized.  The  staple  exports  of  Ger- 


swallowing  war  and  final  defeat. 

All  this,  one  would  have  supposed,  is  e\'i- 
dent.  Yet  most  estimates  of  a  great  in¬ 
demnity  from  Germany  depend  on  the ’as¬ 
sumption  that  she  is  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
duct  in  the  future  a  vastly  greater  trade 
than  ever  she  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  forms  In  which  Germany  can  dis¬ 
charge  her  debt  are  three  and  three  only: 

(1)  immediately  transferable  wealth  in  the 
form  of  gold,  ships  and  foreign  securities; 

(2)  the  value  of  property  in  c^ed  territory 
or  surrendered  under  the  armistice;  and 

(3)  annual  payments  spread  over  a  term  of 
years,  jiartly  in  cash  and  partly  in  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  coal  products,  potash  and 
dyes.  There  is  no  other  way  whatever. 

In  my  book  I  have  analyz^  in  detail  the 
value  of  the  items  under  the  first  two  heads. 
What  has  occurred  since  I  made  my  esti¬ 
mate  has  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
estimate  is  too  high  rather  than  too  low; 
nor  have  my  figures  been  seriously  chal¬ 
lenged  by  any  one.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  examination  of  the  available 
data  is  that  a  sum  of  from  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  one  billion  dollars  is  the  ut¬ 
most  that  can  be  available  after  payment 
of  the  costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  the  reader  to  visual¬ 
ize  how  trifling  the  tangible  and  transfer¬ 
able  wealth  of  Germany  is,  in  relation  to 


many  are: 

(1)  Iron  and  steel  goods;  (2)  machinery; 
(3)  coal,  coke  and  briquettes;  (4)  woolen 
goods;  (o)  cotton  goods;  these  five  classes 
between  them  accounting  before  the  war 
for  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports.  As  regards  two  of  the  categories, 
namely,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  an  export  trade  is  dependent 
upon  an  increase  of  the  import  of  the  raw 
material,  since  Germany  produces  no  cot¬ 
ton  and  practically  no  wool.  These  trades 
are  therefore  incapable  of  great  expansion 
unless  Germany  is  given  facilities  for  se¬ 
curing  these  raw  materials  (which  can  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  .\llies)  in  excess  of 
the  pre-war  standard  of  consumption,  and 
even  then  the  effective  increase  is  not  the 
gross  value  of  the  exports,  but  only  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  exports  and  of  the  imported  raw 
material. 


iron-ore  production  and  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  of  her  blast-furnaces.  U^ess,  there¬ 
fore,  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Upper  Silesia 
send  their  iron  ore  to  Germany  proper,  to 
be  worked  up — which  will  involve  an  m- 
crease  in  the  imports  for  which  she  will 
have  to  find  payment — so  far  from  any  m- 
crease  in  export  trade  being  possible,  a  de¬ 
crease  is  inevitable. 

Yet  an  enormously  increased  export  is 
necessary.  For,  so  far  from  Germany’s  ex¬ 
ports  exceeding  her  imports  before  the  war, 
her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  1913  by 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy  million 
dollars.  On  the  assumptions,  therefore, 
(1)  that  we  do  not  specially  favor  Germany 
over  ourselves  in  supplies  of  such  raw  ma¬ 
terials  as  cotton  and  wool  (the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  which  is  limited);  (2)  that  France, 
having  secured  the  iron-ore  deposits,  makes 
a  serious  attempt  to  secure  the  blast-fur¬ 
naces  and  the  steel  trade  also;  (3)  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  encouraged  and  assisted  to  un¬ 
dercut  the  iron  and  other  trades  of  the 
Allies  in  overseas  markets;  and  (4)  that  a 
substantial  preference  is  not  given  to  Ger¬ 
man  goods  in  the  British  Empire  and  other 
Allied  countries,  it  becomes  evident  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  specific  items  that  not 
much  is  practicable. 

I  reach,  therefore,  the  final  conclusion 
that,  including  all  methods  of  payment — 
immediately  transferable  wealth,  ceded 
property  and  an  annual  tribute — ten  billion 
dollars  is  a  safe  maximum  figure  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  to  pay.  In  all  the  actual 
circumstances,  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
can  pay  as  much. 

A  capacity  of  forty  billion  dollars  or  even 
of  twenty-five  billion  dollars  is,  therefore, 
not  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  possi¬ 
bility.  It  is  for  those  who  believe  that 
Germany  can  make  an  annual  paj-ment 
amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  say  in  what  specific  commodities 
they  intend  this  jiajTnent  to  be  made,  and 
in  what  markets  the  goods  are  to  be  sold. 
Until  they  proceed  to  some  degree  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  are  able  to  produce  some  tangible 
argument  in  favor  of  their  conclusions,  they 
do  not  deserv’e  to  be  believed. 

A  Dead  Treaty 

SUCH,  in  brief,  are  the  economic  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  ratify  and 
most  of  Europe  would  now  unwrite  if  it 
could.  A  year  has  passed  since  it  came 
into  existence,  and  authority  has  already 
passed  from  it — not,  in  my  judgment,  b^ 
cause  there  has  been  much  softening  of 
sentiment  toward  Germany,  but  because 
the  treaty  is  no  treaty,  because  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  in  truth  it  settles 
nothing.  After  what  has  passed,  Europe 
requires  above  all  a  settlement,  and  this  the 
treaty  has  not  given  it.  If  you  pledge  a 
man  to  perform  the  impossible,  you  are  no 
nearer  a  decision  as  to  what  in  fact  he  is  to 
do;  for  his  pledge  is,  necessarily,  a  dead  let¬ 
ter.  The  reparation  and  coal  clauses  of 


.\s  regards  fhe  otlier  three  categories —  the  treaty  are  its  most  important  eco¬ 
nomic  features.  But  being  composed  of 
foolish,  idle  words,  having  no  relation  to 
the  real  facts,  they  are  without  practical  ef¬ 
fect,  and  they  leave  the  prospects  of  the 
future  undetermined. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Before  I  ven¬ 
ture  an  answer,  there  is  one  element  in  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treaty  which  deserves  attention  The 


namely,  machinery,  iron  goods  'and  coal — 
Germany’s  capacity  to  increase  her  ex¬ 
ports  will  have  been  taken  from  her  by 
the  cessions  of  territory  in  Poland,  Upper 
Silesia  and  .\lsace-Lorraine.  As  has  b^n 
pointed  out  already,  these  districts  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  one-third  of  Germany’s 
production  of  coal.  But  they  also  sup¬ 
plied  no  less  than  three-quarters  of  her 
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United  States  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty;  the  United  States  gets  nothing  out 
of  the  treaty;  the  ideals  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  probably  at  variance  with  the 
treaty;  even  at  Paris  it  was  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  who  fought, 
most  sincerely  and  resolutely  for  the  m^i- 
fication  of  the  treaty — yet  it  is  in  the 
United  States  that  the  treaty  now  finds 
its  most  whole-hearted  defenders. 

TKe  Situation  Here 

eimlanation  of  the  ppadox  is  to  be 
1.  found,  I  think,  in  this:  in  England  the 
treaty  was  swallowed  in  the  first  instance 
without  much  criticism  or  comment;  it  has 
never  become  in  any  intense  degree  a  party 
question;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  now  ap¬ 
pears  among  those  most  willing  to  modify 
it;  and  consequently  there  is  no  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  defending  it.  But  in  the  United 
States  the  treaty  has  become  a  bitter  party 
question.  The  President,  in  a  spirit,  as  I 
believe,  of  sincere  delusion,  or,  as  his 
friends  maintain,  of  calculated  wisdom,  has 
maneuvered  himself  or  been  maneuvered 
into  the  position  of  defending  the  integral 
acceptance  of  the  document.  The  per¬ 
sonal  adherents  of  the  President  must  fol¬ 
low  his  single  track.  An  American  pro-' 
lessor  or  an  American  lawyer  back  from  the 
Conference  writes  about  the  treaty  in 
newspapers  articles  of  hot  eulogy,  such  as 
are  not  common  in  Europe.  My  own 
American  colleagues  from  Paris,  whose 
views  I  so  much  shared  and  whose  labors 
against  the  treaty  I  so  much  admired,  now, 
alas!  find  themselves  committed  by  loyalty 
to  an  honored  chief  to  representing  the 
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treaty,  what  no  one  in  Europe  now  thinks 
it,  as  an  instrument  of  substantial  wisdom. 
Truly  the  President  carries  his  own  cross, 
doomed  by  a  perverse  fate  to  support  a  set¬ 
tlement  which  has  at  the  same  time  shat¬ 
tered  his  prestige  and  defeated  his  ideals. 

It  will  therefore  be  diffiailt,  I  fear — 
though  I  speak  at  a  distance  and  without 
knowledge — so  long  as  the  treaty  remains 
a  party  issue,  for  the  United  States  to  ap¬ 
proach  its  great  problems  in  the  impartial 
and  disinterested  spirit  which  their  special 
position  makes  possible  and  will,  I  b^eve, 
eventually  make  actual. 

Remedies 

ROM  this  necessary  digression  I  return 
to  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
immediate  future.  For  my  own  part  I 
hold  with  increasing  conviction  that  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  is  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  first  step  forward.  In  the 
book  which  I  wrote  nearly  a  year  ago 
I  propx>sed  various  other  remedies,  includ¬ 
ing  an  international  loan  and  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  war  debt  between  Allies.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these,  perhaps  utopian,  plans 
w'cre  of  value  a  year  ago;  they  may  be  of 
value  again  a  year  or  two  hence,  though  by 
that  time  the  circiunstances  of  the  day  may 
demand  a  different  solution  in  detail  if  not 
in  spirit.  But  I  concede  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  and  the  actual  condition  of  Europe 
have  combined  to  render  them  impracti¬ 
cable.  Until  by  the  revision  of  the  treaty 
we  are  furnished  with  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  build,  the  best  laid  schemes  will  fail. 

Let  me  add  that  I  differ  profoimdly 
from  those  who,  admitting  the  imperfec¬ 


tions  of  the  treaty,  look  for  succor  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  it  for  its 
progressive  modification  in  practise  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  leading  Allies. 
The  difference  between  revising  the  treaty  at 
once  and  progressively  modifying  it  under 
the  force  of  ciraunstances  is  the  difference 
between  building  a  firm  foundation  and  un¬ 
derpinning  day  by  day  a  tottering  structure. 

Xlie  Future 

HIS  revision  is  boimd,  as  matters  now 
are,  to  be  primarily  the  affair  of  Europe. 
But  it  will  be  a  disaster  for  the  world  if 
.\merica  isolates  herself.  I  do  not  regret 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
repudiated  the  treaty  of  Paris.  But  I  pray 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  treaty  and  out 
of  the  embryonic  shapes  of  the  present 
League  of  Nations  a  new  settlement  and  a 
new  League  may  even  now  arise  which  will 
command  the  allegiance  of  all  men. 

The  current  of  time  seems  to  move 
slowly  sometimes  to  the  passengers  upon  its 
surface.  In  the  interval,  perhaps  a  short 
one,  which  must  now  elaf^,  I  hope  that 
we,  the  various  peoples  of  the  world,  may 
abstain  from  vulgar  and  unmerciful  words. 
It  has  been  said  that  individuals  every¬ 
where  are  lovable  and  all  nations  detest- 
ble.  There  are  very  few  nations  at  this 
time  against  which  an  accuser  could  not 
draw  a  just  and  injurious  indictment.  But 
Burke  spoke  deeply  when  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  “I 
really  think,”  he  added,  “that  for  wise  men 
this  is  not  judicious,  for  sober  men  not  de¬ 
cent,  for  minds  tinctured  with  humanity 
not  mild  and  merciful.” 


|N  ADDITION  to  liberal  instalments  of  the  two  serial  novels  beginning  In  this  Issue,  the  October 
number  of  EVERYBODY'S  will  contain  seven  complete  short  stories,  among  them : 


‘“^HE  PROUD  PIECE” — by  Charles  Saxby.  She  was  proud  and  disdainful,  a  spoiled  young  heiress 
accustomed  to  having  her  own  way.  He  was  a  devil-may-care  roamer  with  a  blithe  disregard 
for  power  and  place,  a  ready  tongue,  and  an  irritating  air  of  mastery.  Fate  brought  them  together 
under  circumstances  that  make  delightful  reading. 


*'*  I  *HE  DANCE  OF  THE  CLAY-FOOTED” — by  William  H.  Hamby,  An  itinerant  tent  show  comes 
to  town  at  a  time  when  a  crisis  Is  imminent  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  newspaper.  The  camiv£d 
boasts  a  marvelous  lady  fortune-teller  and  the  newspaper  a  resourceful  editor.  Between  them  some 
eventful  history  is  made. 


‘CEALEID  PROPOSALS” — ^by  Thomas  Addison. 


Another  business  story  about  our  old  friend 
This  time  his  little  board  of  strategists 
makes  a  bid  for  a  police  uniform  contract  and  fights  a  ring  of  grafters. 


Twenty- Per-Cent.  Potter,  twentieth-century  merchant. 


“gOUND  TO  THE  WESTWARD”— by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  A  sea  story  in  which  money,  pride  and 
revenge  are  the  stakes  in  a  transoceanic  race  between  two  six-masted  schooners.  An  Airedale  mas¬ 
cot  plays  an  important  role,  and  there  is  a  generous  skipper  who  surrenders  one  prize  to  win  another. 

I  'HE  LALLAPALOOSA” — ^by  Wilbur  S.  Boyer.  Irresistible  as  ever,  Johnnie  Kelly,  the  public- 
school  incorrigible,  discovers  that  wonder  of  wonders,  a  teacher  who  is  a  “peacherino”  and  “a 
regular  feller.”  The  fun  begins  when  Johnnie  becomes  an  aggresive  advocate  of  school  hygiene. 
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Ifrmwn  hit 


The  alleged  criminal's  head  had  dropped  downward  untd  it  touched  the  table,  for  he  was  sound  asleep. 


Ellis  Parker  Butler,  thank  goodness, 
has  the  hobby  of  writing  mostly  about 
all  sorts  of  common  little  things — like 
pigs  and  garden  hoses  and  the  like — 
that  we  are  all  quite  familiar  with  but 
never  usually  get  sufficiently  romantic 
about.  This  time  it’s  a  back  porch,  a 
milk  -  bottle,  an  innocent  little  rascal, 
some  doughnuts,  all  the  lads  of  the 
neighborhood  and  a  conscientious 
father.  For  those  interested  in  these 
things,  and  in  domestic  justice,  it  serves 
to  show  what  a  dam  fool  a  wise  dsul 
csm  be — Or  maybe  he  wasn’t? 


subnormal  I  had  an  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vaxion  bom  in  me.  Really,  dear,  if  I  knew 
Billy  Brad  had  done  a  thing  I  wouldn’t 
ask  him  if  he  had  done  it.  In  a  way  it  is 
like  asking  him  to  tell  an  untruth  in  order 
to  save  himself.  If  you  know  he  broke 
the  bottle ” 

“But  that  is  just  what  I  don't  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Bradley.  “Or  I  do  know,  but 
I  did  not  see  him  do  it.  No  one  could 
have  broken  it  but  Billy  Brad.  So  it  must 
have  been  Billy  Brad.” 

“Maybe — maybe  a  big,  old  horse  corned 
up  on  the  po-urch,”  said  Billy  Brad  hope¬ 
fully,  “and — and  a  big — old  neffelunt, 
and — and ” 

“You  see,”  said  Mr.  Bradley  to  his 

_ _  _ _  wife,  ignoring  Billy  Brad,  “you  rfwj’/ 

was  a  good  such  a  child  in  my  life.  If  he  would  only  that  .Billy  Brad  broke  the  milk-bottle. 
)ld  milk-bot-  admit  that  he  disobeyed  me,  and  broke  the  That’s  the  trouble.  That  is  the  weak  spot.” 

’  milk-bottle - ”  “And — and — ”  said  Billy  Brad,  “and 

ey.  “That’s  “He  would  be  sure  of  the  spianking,  maybe  the  big, ‘old  horse  and  the  big.  old 

told  him  and  hey?”  said  William  Bradley,  Senior,  with  neffelunt  fight^  on  the  po-urch.  And— 
-bottles,  and  a  slight  smile.  “.\nd  if  he  declared  he  did  and  maybe  the  big,  old  horse  kickted  out 

ik  him  if  he  not  break  it - ”  at  the  big,  old  neffelunt,  and — and  misted 

them,  and  “But  that’s  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Brad-  it,  and — and  kickted  my  poor  mama’s 

ley.  “If  he  did  not  break  it,  who  did?”  milk-bottle  all  to  pieces!” 
sked  William  “Exactly!”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “If  he  “You  be  still,  Billy  Brad,”  said  his 
admits  he  broke  it,  he  gets  spanked  for  father.  “You  want  to  remember  that  any- 
said  Billy  disobeying  us  and  for  breaking  it,  and  if  thing  you  say  may  be  used  against  you.” 
“It  was  on  he  says  he  did  not  break  it,  he  gets  spanked  “But — but  maybe  the  big,  old  horse 

For  because  for  telling  an  imtruth,  because  you  know  didn’tnotkicktedthebottleover,”saidBilly 
lere.  And —  he  did  break  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  Brad,  “for  because  maybe  the  big.  old  ncffel- 
you  fall  off  is  in  for  a  spanking  either  way.  If  you  unt  swanged  its  trunk  and  knockted  it  over.” 
I  milk-bottle,  know  he  broke  the  bottle,  what  is  the  ixse  “Now,  you  stop!”  said  his  father. 

of  asking  him  about  it?”  “Don’t  say  another  word.  What  I  want 

y.  “That  is  “Well — ”  said  Mrs.  Bradley  hesitatingly,  is  my  dinner,  and  I’ll  take  this  all  up  later.” 

1  to  all  after-  “You  know  how  boys  are,”  said  Mr.  Before  dinner  was  over  the  alleged 

’  he  broke  it.  Bradley  cheerfully.  “I  know  how  I  was,  criminal’s  head  dropped  downward  until 
iidn’t.  It  is  anyway.  Not  being  entirely  idiotic  or  it  touched  the  table,  and  his  fork  fell  with 


m 


a  clatter  to  the  floor,  for  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  said  his  mother.  “He 
did  play  so  hard  to-dayl  There  was  not 
a  minute  that  he  was  not  going  as  hard 
as  he  could  go.  Don’t  waken  him, 
William,  and  I  put  him  to  bed  as  soon 
as  we  are  through.” 

SO  THERE  was  no  spanking  that  night. 

Later  in  the  evening  William  Bradley, 
Senior,  sitting  by  the  table  in  the  living- 
room,  put  down  his  paper. 

“.About  this  milk-bottle  episode,”  he 
asked,  frowning  slightly;  “what  am  1  to 
do?  Of  course  he  ought  to  be  punished 
if  you  told  him  to  keep  away  from  the 
bottles  and  he  <lisobcy^  you  and  broke 
one.  Did  he  break  one?” 

“William,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  “I’m 
sure  he  broke  one!  Who  else  could  have 
broken  it?” 

“A  horse,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  smiling. 
“Or  a  big,  old  neffelunt.  W'hat  makes  you 
so  sure  Billy  Brad  broke  it’” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  “Billy  Brad 
broke  them  the  other  time,  deliberately 
broke  them  to  hear  them  crash.  And 
Arthur  would  not  break  them;  he  is  such 
a  good  little  boy.  He  is  so  quiet  and  well- 
tx^aved.  And  Billy  Brad  was  cutting, 
up — acting  smart,  you  know.  He  had 
one  of  those  smarty  spiells  of  his.  I  could 
hear  him,  even  if  I  could  not  see  him. 
You  know,  William,  how  he  does — ‘Oo! 
oo!  oo!  I’m  a  kangaroo  hoppety-hop- 
pingt’ — ^just  to  make  some  one  laugh.  He 
was  doing  it  all  afternoon,  and  you  know 
how  restless  he  gets  when  he  is  that  way. 
He  would  think  nothing  of  kicking  a  milk- 

bottle  off  the  porch - ” 

“Now,  hold  on!”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 
“Wait  a  minute!  You  don’t  want  me  to 
go  up-stairs  now,  and  waken  Billy  Brad 
and  spank  him,  do  you?” 

“Mercy,  no!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bradley. 
“After  he  is  asleep?  I  wouldn’t  think  of 

having  his  night’s  rest  broken - ” 

“But  if  he  is  ^ilty?”  said  Mr.  Bradley 
“They  waken  criminals  to  hang  them.  It 
is  not  half  as  bad  to  be  awakened  to  be 
^>anked.  What  does  a  sleep  amount  to, 
anyway?  He  can  go  to  sleep  again 
after — after  the  event.” 

“William,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley  firmly, 
and  in  a  tone  that  meant  she  was  in 
earnest,  “I  will  not  have  that  child 
wakened  to-night  to  be  spanked!” 

“That’s  ri^t!”  said  Mr.  Bradley  ap¬ 
provingly.  “I’m  with  you  there.  But  it 
does  show,  doesn’t  it,  that  this  spanking 
business  is  just  a  little  too  handy?"  That 
we  may  get  to  use  it  too  often,  just  because 
it  is  such  a  handy,  easily  us^  weapon? 
We  will  spank  the  boy  because  he  is 
handy,  and  I  am  handy,  and  the  occasion 
is  handy,  but  we  won’t  do  it  if  it  is  at  all 
unhandy.  We  won’t  wake  the  boy  to 
use  the  spank  to  impress  upon  him  the 
fact  that  laws  that  are  made  must  not  be 
broken;  we’ll  just  spank  him  when  it  is 
convenient  for  all  concerned — spank  him 
because  it  is  the  handiest  way  to  get  the 
business  over  and  done  with.” 

“Well,  you  know,  William,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradley,  “that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
argue  with  Billy  Brad.” 

“You  mean  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  him  from  arguing,”  smiled  Mr. 
Bradley.  “I’ll  admit  that.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  moral  suasion  on  him  wlien  he 
refuses  to  be  convinced  that  he  guiltily, 
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and  with  malice  aforethought,  broke  a 
milk-bottle,  and  when  he  insists  in  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe  that  a  horse  or  an  ele¬ 
phant  may  have  done  the  damage.  That’s 
the  trouble,  Mary;  that’s  the  weak  spot. 
You  see,”  continued  William  Bradley, 
Senior,  who  was  enjoying  this  immensely, 
as  most  men  do  enjoy  a  thoroughly  logical 
demonstration  when  they  think,  their 
wives  are  on  the  wrong  side,  “the  trouble 
is  that  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  stand 
you  have  taken.  You  are  not  quite  sure 
Billy  Brad  is  guilty.” 

“Wby,  the  idea!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley  indij^ntly. 

“No,”  insisted  Mr.  Bradley,  “you  are 
not.  Your  testimony  would  not  bold  for 
a  moment  in  a  court  of  bw.  You  did  not 
see  Billy  Brad  break  the  milk-bottle,  and 
you  did  not  hear  him  break  it - ” 

“I  heard  him  playing  smarty  in  the 
back  yard,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bra^ey,  “I  my¬ 
self  played  smarty  many  times  in  my  early 
boyhood,  but  I  never  broke  a  milk-bottle.” 

“They  did  not  use  milk-bottles  in  those 
days,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley;  “I  know  that 
we  always  got  our  milk  in  a  tin  pail  from 
a  neighbor,” 

“.Ah!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley  again. 
“You  beg  the  question!  But  playing 
smarty  b  not  evidence  of  broken-rnilk- 
bottle  guilt.  And  you  did  not  see  the 
breaking  being  done.  And  you  admit 
there  was  another  boy  in  the  yard — this 
.Arthur  boy.” 

“He  would  not  break  milk-bottles,”  said 
Mrs.  Bradley;  “Billy  Brad  has  broken  them 
before.” 

“.And  I  whipped  him  for  it,  poor  little 
tike,”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “You  would 
claim  that  because  he  was  a  criminal  once 
he  would  always  be  a  criminal.” 

“The  idea!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bradley. 
“I  don’t  call  him  a  criminal  at  all!  Every 
boy  breaks - ” 

“While  I,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “would 
claim  that,  because  he  was  punished  for 
breaking  milk-bottles  once,  he  would  be 
most  unlikely  to  break  them  again.  In 
fact,  Mary,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were 
trying  to  convict  and  punish  him  on  the 
most  impossibly  unsupported  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence.” 

Mrs.  Bradley,  who  had  been  sewing,  bit 
her  thread  in  two,  and  spread  the  garment 
on  her  lap,  smoothing  it  and  looking  at  it 
critically,  with  her  head  slightly  cocked  to 
one  side. 

“I  wish  I  had  used  white  instead  of 
blue  for  this  collar,”  she  said,  and  then, 
“Well,  if  Billy  Brad  did  not  break  that 
bottle,  who  did?” 

“Others  have  been  suggested,”  said  Mr. 
Bradley. 

“Others?  Who?” 

“A  big,  old  horse  and  a  big,  old  neffe¬ 
lunt,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  with  a  little 
laugh.  “I  thought  you  meant  Arthur. 
Arthur  is  such  a  dear,  sweet  child - ” 

“If  it  comes  to  sweetness,”  said  Mr, 
Bradley,  “there  are  also  flies  on  Billy 
Brad.” 

IN  WESTCOTE,  where  water  Ls  worth  its 
weight  in  gold — probably  because  so 
many  clerks  and  inspectors  have  to  be  given 
rewards  for  getting  out  the  vote  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day — and  where  a  citizen  has  to  have 
a  permit  if  he  wishes  to  sprinkle  his  few 
feet  of  lawTi,  a  man  with  a  garden  hose  in 
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his  hand  is  an  attraction  second  only  to 
an  organ  man  with  a  monkey,  and  at  three 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Bradley  shut  off  the  stream  and  coiled  up 
the  hose,  at  least  fourteen  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  children  cried:  “Oh,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  please  don’t  stop  yet!”  But  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  did  coil  the  hose. 

He  rolled  down  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  porch  steps  near 
where  Mrs.  Bradley  rocked  gently  and 
sewed. 

“Except  when  they  lynch  them,”  he 
said,  “even  criminals  caught  in  the  act  are 
given  a  trial.” 

“My  goodness!”  said  Mrs.  Bradley. 
“Are  you  still  thinking  of  that  milk-bot- 
Ue?” 

“I  am,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“I  thought  you  talked  that  all  out  last 
night,”  said  his  wife. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  it  since,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley.  “You  may  be  right.  Billy 
Brad  may  have  broken  that  bottle,  and  if 
he  did,  he  ought  to  be  punished.  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  him,  both  ways.  I  don’t 
want  him  to  think  he  can  play  cats  and 
dogs  with  the  laws  we  make,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  punish  him  unjustly  for  what  he 
did  not  do,  if  he  did  not  do  it.  Now, 
there’s  one  thing  every  human  being  is 
entitled  to,  I  believe.” 

“What?”  asked  Mrs.  Bradley. 

“A  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers.” 

“Well,  if  you  want  me  to  call  him  in 
while  we  ask  him - ” 

“No,”  said  William  Bradley,  Senior. 
“We  are  not  hb  peers.  We  are  his  supe¬ 
riors — mentally  and  physically.  ‘Peers’ 
mean  equab;  children  such  as  he  b. 
What  I  propose - ” 

“William  Bradley,  you  don’t  mean  to 
let  those  children  decide  whether  Billy 
Brad  b  to  be  punished  or  not?”  cried  Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“Why,  certainly!”  said  Mr.  Bradely. 
“You’ll  be  surpris^,  my  dear.  They  are 
children,  as  he  is;  they  are  bright  and  clear- 
minded  and  know  the  childish  mind  and 
heart.  You  will  be  surprbed.  Have  you 
any  doughnuts?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

Mr.  BR.ADLEY  stood  up  and  clapped 
hb  hands.  “Mrs.  Bradley  has  some 
doughnuts,”  he  announced  loudly,  “and 
she  b  going  to  give  you  each  one.” 

“I — I  want  two  doughnuts,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “.And — and  I  can  have  two  dough¬ 
nuts,  I  can,  because  my  mama  she  maded 
them,  tie  did.” 

“Be  still,  Billy  Brad,”  said  hb  father; 
“thb  b  a  very  serious  matter  for  you. 
Now  Ibten,  all  you  kids!  Which  of  you 
b  .Arthur?” 

“I  b,”  said  the  small  boy  in  the  pink 
waist. 

“Well,  you  get  a  doughnut,  too,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley,  “and  I  get  a  doughnut,  and 
we  all  get  doughnuts,  but  first  I  want  you 
to  sit  on  the  steps  here,  and  Ibten  and  then 
tell  me  something.” 

“Oh,  goody!”  said  one  of  the  Gleason 
twins.  “It’s  like  a  game!  I  like  games.” 

“A’es,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “it  b  a  game. 
It  b  a  sort  of  ‘find  out’  game.  It  b  a 
game  called  Judge  and  Jur\’,  if  you  like, 
but  it  b  a  ver>’  real  game,  because  if  you 
say  one  thing  Billy  Brad  here  will  be 
spanked,  and  if  you  say  the  other  thing 
he  will  not  be  spanked.” 
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“What  do  we  have  to  say  if  we  want 
him  to  be  spanked,  Mr.  Bradley?”  asked 
the  Gleason  twin. 

“Guilty,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“Guilty — guilty — guilty,”  repeated  the 
twin,  trying  to  memorize  it.  “I  want 
him  to  be  spanked,  don’t  you,  Dorothy? 
Guilty!  You  say  it  too.” 

“Guilty,”  said  the  other  Gleason  twin. 

“Dilty,”  said  the  little  cherub-faced 
Graydon  child. 

“No,  he’s  not  guilty  yet,”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  “You  don’t  know  yet  whether  he 
is  guilty  or  not.  That  is  what  you  are  here 
to  decide  after  you  hear  the  evidence — 
after  you  hear  what  everybody  has  to  say. 
Sit  here  on  the  steps.” 

“I — know  what  I  are  going  to  say,” 
said  Billy  Brad.  “I  are  not  going  to 
say  guilty.” 

“You  are  going  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,” 
said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  the  children  snug¬ 
gled  themselves  on  the  steps. 

“Are  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad  innocently. 
“Why  are  I,  Papa?” 

“Because  you  are,”  said  Mr.  Bradley 
briefly,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  atten¬ 
tion.  “Now  you,”  he  added,  waving  his 
hand  toward  those  on  the  stepjs,  “are  the 
jury,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  this  is  all  about. 
Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs.  Bradley  left  an 
empty  milk-bottle  on  the  back  porch,  and 
later  in  the  day  she  found  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  porch  steps,  on  the  brick  walk, 
broken.” 

“And — and  maybe  a  big,  old  horse — ” 
said  Billy  Brad. 

“Be  quiet,  Billy  Brad,”  said  his  father 
sternly,  and  continued  his  address  to  the 
jury.  “Now,  once  before  this  Billy  Brad 
broke  a  milk-bottle  on  purpose,  and  was 
punished  for  it,  and  he  was  told  that  if 
he  broke  another  milk-bottle  he  would  be 
punished  again.  What  the  jury  has  to 
decide  is  whether  he  did  break  the  milk- 
bottle  yesterday  or  did  not  break  it.  If 
he  broke  it,  he  will  be  punished,  as  he 
ought  to  be.” 

From  the  second  step  Gladys  Gleason 
flapped  her  hand  in  the  air,'  as  when 
attracting  teacher’s  attention  in  school. 
“What  is  it?”  asked  Mr.  Bradley. 
“Guilty,”  said  Gladys.  “He’s  guilty, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Can  we  see  you  spank  him? 
Me  and  Dorothy  say  he’s  guilty.” 

“Dilty,”  chirped  the  Graydon  cherub 
cheerfully,  waving  her  little  pink  hand. 

“No,  he’s  not  guilty  yet,”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  “You  don’t  know  whether  he 
is  or  is  not.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Bradley!”  cried  Dorothy 
Gleason.  “You  said  he  was!  You  said — 

anyway,  I — anyway - ” 

“I  have  not  said  Billy  Brad  broke  the 
milk-bottle,”  Mr.  Bradley  said  firmly  and 
clearly.  “I  am  not  going  to  say  it.  It 
does  not  matter  what  l  think  about  it. 
You  have  to  decide  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  break  it,  after  you  hear  all  about  it. 
And  first,  you  are  going  to  hear  the  things 
that  may  make  you  think  he  did  break 
the  bottle.  Then  you  are  going  to  hear 
the  things  that  may  make  you  think  he 
did  not  break  the  bottle.  And  you  will 
then  decide  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
break  it.  Mary ,  will  you  take  the  chair  first?” 

“William,  I  think  this  is  absolutely 
foolish!”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  but  she  came 
down  the  steps  and  seated  herself  on  the 
garden  bench.  Mr.  Bradley  faced  her. 


“You  are  the  mother  of  William  Brad¬ 
ley,  Jimior,  who  is  accused  of  breaking  a 
milk-bottle?  This  is  he?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  live  in  this  house?  Do  your  own 
housework  at  present?  Some  time  yes¬ 
terday  you  put  an  empty  milk-bottle  on 
the  back  porch?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  was  there  after  luncheon?” 

“I  put  it  out  there  after  luncheon,  about 
two  o’clock.  I  set  it  near  the  steps,  but 
behind  the  railing,  so  it  would  be  out  of 
the  way.” 

“.\n  ordinary  one-quart  milk-bottle?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  and  in  what  condition  did  you 
see  it  next?” 

“I  saw  it  next  about  dinner-time, 
William,  just  before  you  came  home.  It 
was  on  the  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  broken  all  to  pieces.” 

“You  did  not  see  any  one  break  it?” 

“No.” 

“Did  vou  hear  it  break?”  , 

“No.”' 

“Where  were  you?” 

“I  was  in  different  rooms,  in  the  house.” 

“But  you  heard  Billy  Brad  in  the  back 
yard?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  him  playing  there.  He 
was  playing  with  .Arthur  Frame,  and  he 
was  very  noisy.  Billy  Brad  had  one  of 
his  smarty  spells — I  could  tell  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  the  way  .Arthur  was 
laughing — and  seemed  to  be  cutting  up, 
one  way  and  another.  Just  the  way, 
William,  that  he  acted  the  other  time.” 

“You  mean  the  other  time  he  broke  the 
milk-bottle?” 

“Yes.  He  was  playing  smarty  the  same 
way  that  time.  He  broke  three  milk-bot¬ 
tles  that  time.” 

“You  saw  him  break  them  that  time?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  not  this  time?” 

“No,  but  I  know - ” 

“Stop,  please!  The  jury  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  opinion.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  saw  or  heard  that  you  care  to  teU 
the  jury?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.”  said  Mrs.  Bradley. 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “I’ll  excuse 
you  for  the  prosecution,  but,  as  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  it.  I’ll  have  to  cross-examine 
you  for  the  defense.  Now,  you  said  you 
were  Billy  Brad’s  mother,  did  you  not?” 

“Yes,  I  said  that.” 

“You’ve  known  him  a  great  many  years, 
haven’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I  have,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley, 
smiling. 

“From  what  you  have  seen  of  him  during 
those  years,  Mrs.  Bradle>',  would  you  say 
he  was  a  bad,  disobedient  boy,  or  a  good 
boy?” 

“Why,  he’s  a  good  boy,”  said  Mrs. 
Bsadley.  “He’s  nearly  always  a  good, 
sweet  boy,  of  course.  You  know  that  as 
well  as - ” 

“I  only  asked  what  you  knew,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley  pleasantly.  “That  is  all. 
You  may  go.” 

Gladys  GLE.\SCN  stood  up.  “Please, 
Mr.  Bradley,  can  I  say  guilty  now?” 
she  asked. 

“My  goodness!  Look  here,  Gladys,” 
said  Mr.  Bradley.  “You  must  not  say 
he  is  guilty  just  to  get  him  spanked.  You 
must  not  say  he  is  guilty  unless  you  think 
he  really  broke  the  milk-bottle.” 
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“But  I  want  the  doughnut,”  said  Gladys, 
pouting. 

“Wdl,  you  get  the  doughnut  no  matter 
what  you  say,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“Well,  then,  why  can’t  I  have  it  now?” 
Gladys  demanded. 

“Because  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
doughnut  for  listening  to  what  is  said, 
and  for  deciding  whether  Billy  Brad  broke 
the  bottle  or  did  not  break  it.” 

“Well,  I  decide  he  broke  it,”  said 
Gladys. 

“But  we  have  had  no  proof  that  he 
broke  it!”  urged  Mr.  Bradley. 

“I  don’t  care!  I  think  he  broke  it,  any¬ 
how,”  Gladys  insisted.  “I  don’t  caie 
whether  he  did  or  didn’t,  I  think  he  broke 
it.  Because  he’s  a  boy.  And  boys  are 
always  breaking  things.” 

“  A  RTHUR,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  ignoring 
these  unseemly  remarks  of  the  evi¬ 
dently  prejudiced  jury,  “you’re  next.  Will 
you  sit  on  the  bench  while  I  ask  you  a  ■ 
few  questions?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Arthur  meekly. 

He  was  that  sort  of  boy.  He  was  a 
good  boy  and  he  always  would  be  a  good 
boy.  Arthur  would  never,  it  was  safe  to 
say,  get  into  mischief  unless  dragged  or 
pushed  into  it.  Even  after  an  afternoon 
spent  in  hop-skipping  the  stream  of  a  gar¬ 
den-hose  his  hair  was  neatly  smooth.  He 
slid  onto  the  garden  bench  shyly. 

“Now,  Arthur,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “you 
know  Billy  Brad,  don’t  you?  You  play 
with  him  sometimes?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  witness. 

“And  you  played  with  him  yesterday? 
In  our  back  yard?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  Billy  Brad  was  cutting  up  and 
being  funny  and  making  you  laugh,  wasn’t 
he?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur  shyly. 

“But  he  was,  wasn’t  he?  Cavorting 
around  and  acting  smarty  and  making  you 
laugh?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“But  you  were  playing  with  him,  weren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  wasn’t  he  cutting  up  and  making 
funny  faces  and  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  what  were  you  doing,  then?” 

“Playing.” 

“And  what  were  you  playing?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Bradley  shook  his  head.  “Well, 
tell  me,  Arthur,”  he  said,  beginning  again, 
“while  you  were  playing  with  Billy  Brad 
did  you  see  an  empty  milk-bottle?  On 
our  back  porch  or  anywhere?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur. 

“Did  you  see  it  after  it  was  broken?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Arthur  said. 

“You  don’t  know  whether  you  saw  it 
or  not?”  ' 

“Yes,  sir,”  .Arthur  said. 

“Oh!  You  mean  you  did  see  it?  Is 
that  what  you  mean?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur,  putting 
his  head  down  most  shyly. 

“My  goodness!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley.  “That’s  all!  No  cross-examination. 
Or,  one  minute,  Arthur.  Do  you  like 
doughnuts?” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  said  Arthur.  “I — 
I  guess  so.” 

“That’s  all!”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “Billy 
Brad,  get  up  here.  Now,  listen!  I’m 
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ping  to  ask  you  about  that  milk-bottle. 
Understand  that?” 

“Yes,  Papa.” 

“And  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
Will  you?” 

“Yes,  Papa.” 

“All  right!  Did  you  break  that  milk- 
bottle,  BiUy  Brad?” 

‘What  milk-bottle.  Papa?”  Billy  Brad 
asked  sweetly. 

‘The  milk-bottle  that  was  on  the  back 
porch,”  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

“TTie  one  your  mother  put 
there  yesterday.” 

“The — the  one  that  maybe 
a  big  old  horse  corned  up  on 
the  po-urch  and  broked, 

Papa?”  Billy  Brad  asked,  his 
innocent  blue  eyes  wide  with 
interest. 

“Look  here,  son,”  said  Mr. 

Bradley  sternly,  “you  are  on 
trial.  This  is  a  serious  matter 
for  you,  and  I  want  a  straight 
answer,  and  I  don’t  want  any 
of  your  maybes.  A  horse,  in- 
de^l  You  didn’t  see  any 
horse  in  our  back  yard,  did 
you?  You  didn’t  see  any  horse 
on  our  back  porch,  did  you? 

You  didn’t  see  any  horse 
break  that  milk -bottle,  did 
you?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Well,  who  broke  that  milk- 
bottle?” 

“Why — ^why — maybe  a  big, 
old  nefTelunt  corned  up  on  the 
back  po-urch — ”  said  Billy 
Brad  cautiously. 

“Wif  a  drate,  bid  twunk!” 
cried  the  little  Graydon  cherub 
eagerly.  “Oo!  A  drate  bid 
neffelunt!” 

“And — and  I  bet  I  could 
chase  it  away,”  said  Billy  Brad 
wingloriously.  “For — for  be¬ 
cause  I  could  get  a  big  old, 
soword,  and  a  big,  old  gun,  I 
could,  and — and ” 

“Oo!”  thrilled  the  young 
Graydon.  “A  drate,  bid  dun!” 

“And — and  bullets,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

“Oo!”  echoed  the  Graydon 
child.  “Drate,  bid  buddels!” 

“And — and  I’d  shoot  the 
old  neffelunt  dead,  I  would,” 
declared  Billy  Brad.  “.\nd 
I’d  take  the  soword,  and  I’d 
chop  the  old  neffelunt  all  to  pieces,  and — 
and  it  wouldn’t  break  my  mama’s  milk- 
bottles  any  more!” 

“Billy  Brad,”  said  Mr.  Bradley  severely, 
“did  you  see  an  elephant  in  our  yard  yes¬ 
terday?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Did  you  see  one  on  the  back  porch?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Did  vou  see  one  anyTV’here?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Did  you  hear  one?  Or  smell  one?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Did  you  sec  or  hear  or  smell  a  horse  in 
our  back  yard  yesterday? 

“No,  Paf)a.” 

“Did  .Arthur  break  that  milk-bottle?” 

“No,  Papa.” 

“Billy  Brad,  did  you  break  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Bradley,  pointing  a  commanding 
“•jpr  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

“Maybe — maybe  a  big,  old  cow  corned 
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up  on  our  po-urch,”  said  Billy  Brad  hope¬ 
fully.  With  a  gesture  of  disgust  Mr. 
Bradley  motioned  Billy  Brad  off  the  gar¬ 
den  bench,  “.\rthur,”  he  said,  to  the 
previous  witness,  “I  want  to  ask  you 
another  question:  Did  you  see  a  horse  or 
a  cow  or  an  elephant  in  our  yard  yester¬ 
day?” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  said  .\rthixr 

meekly. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley. 


“Mary,  did  you  see  or  hear  a  cow  or  a 
horse  or  an  elephant  in  our  yard?” 

“Of  course  not!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley.  “That’s  nonsense.” 

VERY  well,”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “That 
fe  all  the  testimony.  There  are  no 
more  witnesses.  Now,  children — jury — 
you’ve  heard  what  Mrs.  Bradley  and  .\rthur 
and  Billy  Brad  have  told  us.  You  know  as 
much  about  it  as  we  do.  There  was  a 
milk-bottle  on  the  back  porch,  and  it  was 
broken.  Billy  Brad  says  Arthur  did  not 
break  it,  and  no  one  was  in  the  back  yard 
but  .Arthur  and  Billy  Brad.  When  I  asked 
Billy  Brad  if  he  broke  the  bottle  he  would 
not  give  me  a  direct  ‘no.’  He  has  not  said 
he  did  not  break  it.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  he  broke  the  milk-bottle  or  did 
not  break  it.  You  can  have  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  it  over  and  decide, 
while  Mrs.  Bradley  and  I  go  in  and  get 
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the  doughnuts  we  promised.” 

He  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  followed  him. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  mean  all 
this  seriously  or  not,  William — ”  Mrs. 
Bradley  said. 

“Of  course,  I  meant  it  seriously,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley.  “Those  children  are  chil¬ 
dren,  as  Billy  Brad  is  a  child.  They  are 
his  peers.  They  think  as  he  thinks.  Their 
mental  processes  are  the  same  as  his. 

Intuitively  they  know  the 
truth.  We,  on  the  other 

hand,  are  adults - ” 

“I  think  rU  make  a  pitcher 
of  lemonade,  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradley. 

“Very  well.” 

“You  were  saying - ” 

“The  jury  system,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley,  “much  as  it  is 
maligned,  it  is  a  wonderfully 
fair  system.  Ninety -nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred  a 
jury,  after  one  and  another 
member  has  made  astound- 
ingly  asinine  suggestions  and 
arguments,  arrives  at  the 
truth.  The  bulk  common 
sense  of  the  jury  mass  pre¬ 
vails.  -And  you  will  see,  my 
dear,  that  —  knowing  child 
nature  as  they  do — ^a  jury  of 
children  will  give  a  true  ver¬ 
dict.  A'ou  can  not  fool  them; 

1  can  not  fool  them;  Billy 
Brad  can  not  fool  them.  The 
truth  will  prevail.” 

“The  Gleason  twins  did 
seem  so  anxious  to  have  him 
spanked.”  said  Mrs.  Bradley 
doubtfully. 

“The  jury  will  decide,”  said 
Mr.  Bradley. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bradley, 
bearing  the  lemonade 
and  the  tray  of  tumblers,  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,  bearing  the 
doughnuts,  appeared  on  the 
front  porch,  the  jury  had  evi¬ 
dently  reached  a  verdict.  It 
sat  like  children  who,  playing 
a  game,  have  decided  on  the. 
word  to  be  guessed. 

Mr.  Bradley  looked  at  the 
bright,  intelligent  faces  that 
looked  back  at  him  with  eager 
interest,  and  smiled. 

“Well,  jury',”  he  asked, 
“have  you  reached  a  verdict?  Have 
you  decided  who  broke'  the  milk-bottle?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  small  Hendrix  boy, 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  second  step, 
“we  has.” 

“You— you’re  going  to  spank  whoever 
broke  it,  ain’t  you,  Mr.  Bradley,”  said, 
rather  than  asked,  Gladys  Gleason.  “A’ou 
are,  ain’t  you?” 

“A'es,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “I  am.” 

“Then — then,”  said  the  little  Graydon 
cherub  eagerly,  “then  you  dot  to  spank  a 
bid,  old  neffelunt,  for  betause  a  bid,  old 
neffelunt  bwoked  it.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  he  looked  at  the  bright,  intelligent 
faces  again.  “Is  that  your  verdict?  Did 
you  all  agree  on  that?” 

“A'es,  sir,”  came  in  chorus,  but  Billy 
Brad  added: 

“And  now  can  we  have  the  doughnuts, 
Papa?” 


"And — and — ,  ”  $aid  BiJhf  Brad,  "and  maybe  the  big  old  horse  and 
the  btg  old  neffelunt  fighted  on  the  ^-urch  .  .  .  .” 


Tht  old  ftVow  sat  eating  corned  heef  and  cabbage  in  a  little  booth  . 


EE  that  old  fellow  there?”  asked 
Ed  the  waiter.  “Well,  his  fad 
is  money.” 

The  old  fellow  indicated — he 
must  have  been  nearly  eighty — 
sat  eating  corned  beef  and  cab¬ 
bage  in  a  little  booth  in  a  certain  delightful, 
greasy  old  chop-house  in  down-town  New 
York.  It  was  nearly  time  to  close  the 
chop-house  for  that  day,  for  it  was  almost 
eleven  o’clock  at  night;  it  was  nearly  time 
to  close  the  chop-house  forever,  for  it  was 
the  middle  of  June,  1919.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  war-time  prohibition  act 
would  be  in  force,  and  Ed  and  I  had  been 
discussing  what  effect  it  would  have  u^n 
our  respective  lives. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  place  at  the 
time  except  the  cashier  and  the  old  man 
whose  fad  was  money,  and  so  Ed  had 
condescended  toward  me,  as  a  faithful 
aistomer,  and  was  sitting  down  to  have  a 
drink  with  me. 

“His  fad  is  money?”  I  questioned,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  old  gentleman,  w'ho  seemed  to 
be  nothing  extraordinary  as  regards  face 
or  manner  or  attire.  He  had  a  long,  bony 
New  Englandish  head  and  a  short,  white, 
well-trimmed  beard;  he  was  finishing  his 
nowise  delicate  food  with  gusto.  “I  should 
say,”  I  added,  “that  his  fad  was  corned 
berf  and  cabbage.” 

“That’s  one  of  his  fads,”  admitted  Ed 
the  waiter,  “and  I  don’t  know  but  that 
it’s  as  strong  in  him  as  his  money  fad.  At 
any  rate,  I’ve  never  seen  him  without  one 


Kale 


By  Don  J^arquis 

The  hero  of  this  story  U  really  a  head  ' 
of  cabbage.  It’s  the  first  story  we  csui 
recall  in  which  kale — both  the  kind 
that  grows  in  the  garden  and  the  kind 
that  grows  in  Wall  Street — plays  the 
title  role.  It’s  probably  not  a  moral 
tale — Don  Marquis  has  his  fingers 
crossed — but  you’ll  have  to  say  it’s  a 
good  one.  And  we  have  others  of 
Don  Marquis’s  coming. 

or  the  other  was  near  him,  and  both  in 
large  quantities.” 

We  had  been  conversing  in  a  mumble, 
so  that  our  voices  should  not  carry  to  the 
old  gentleman.  And  now  Ed  dropped  his 
voice  still  low-er  and  whispered : 

“That’s  Old  Man  Singleton.” 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  renewed  interest. 
.Every  one  knew  who  Old  Man  Singleton 
was,  and  many  persons  liked  to  guess  how 
much  he  was  worth.  Ostensibly  he  had 
retired,  leaving  to  his  two  sons  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Singleton  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  with  its  many  ramifications;  but 
actually  he  kept  his  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cern  and  was  reputed  to  be  coaching  his 
grandsons  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
especially  that  part  of  the  world  known 
as  “The  Street.” 

Starting  out  as  a  New  England  villager 
who  hated  poverty  because  his  family  had 
always  known  it,  he  had  come  to  New 
York  as  a  lad  of  twenty,  with  red  knitted 
mittens  on  his  osseous  hands,  and  he  had 
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at  once  removed  the  mittens  and  put  the 
hands  to  work  gathering  money;  it  was  ■ 
rumored  that  the  hands  had  never  turned 
loose  any  of  the  garnered  coin;  it  was 
even  said  by  some  persons  that  he  still 
had  the  same  pair  of  mittens.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  his  rise  I  can  not  give;  he  had 
achieved  his  ambition  to  be  one  of  the 
very  rich  men  of  America  because  the 
ambition  was  so  strong  within  him. 

“Of  course  his  fad  is  money,”  1  muttered 
to  Ed  the  -.  waiter.  “Everybody  knows 
that  Old  Man  Singleton’s  fad  is  money.” 

Ed  was  about  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Sin¬ 
gleton  looked  up  and  motioned  for  his 
check.  Ed  brought  it,  and  gave  the  old 
gentleman  his  hat  and  his  stick  and  his 
change. 

“I  hope  everything  was  all  right,  Mr. 
Singleton,”  said  Ed,  palpably  bidding  for 
recognition  and  a  tip. 

“Eh?”  said  Singleton,  looking  blankly 
at  Ed.  “You  know  me,  hey?  I  don’t 
recall  you.  Yes,  everything  was  all  right, 
thank  you.”  He  gave  the  waiter  a  dime 
and  passed  out,  after  another  blank,  fum¬ 
bling  look  at  Ed,  and  a  shake  of  his  head. 
There  was  something  feeble  and  wandering 
in  the  old  fellow’s  manner;  his  memory 
was  going;  it  was  ob\dous  that  before 
long  the  rest  of  him  would  follow  his 
memory. 

“He  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  go  around 
this  way  alone  at  night,”  murmured  Ed, 
watching  the  door  through  which  he  had 
made  his  exit.  “But  I  suppose  he’s  as 
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boD-headfd  as  ever  about  doing  what  he 
pleases,  even  if  his  legs  are  shaky.” 

*^“He  didn’t  know  you,”  I  hinted,  for  I 
wished  to  learn  all  that  Ed  knew  about 
Old  Man  Singleton. 

Ed  is  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  world 
nearly  fifty  years;  he  has  had  some  very 
unusual  acquaintances  and  experiences. 
It  is  never  safe  to  predict  just  what  Ed  will 
know  and  what  he  will  not  know.  One 
afternoon,  after  I  had  known  Ed  for  about 
a  year,  I  was  attempting  to  argue  some 
scientific  point  with  a  friend  who  was 
hutching  with  me,  and  Ed,  who  vras  wait¬ 
ing  on  us  and  listening,  remarked :  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  wasn’t  in  ‘The 
Descent  of  Man’  that  Darwin  said  that; 
it  was  in  ‘The  Origin  of  Species.’  ” 

And  yet,  if  you  deduce  from  that  remark 
that  Ed  knows  a  great  deal  about  modem 
science,  you  will  be  mistaken;  as  likely  as 
not  he  could  quote  pages  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  might  pronounce  “Euripides”  as  if  the 
last  two  syllables  were  one,  riming  with 
•Tiidcs”;  his  reading,  like  his  life,  has  been 
dective. 

“TJE  DOESN’T  recall  you,”  I  repeated. 
Al  “And  that’s  ingratitude,”  said  Ed, 
“if  he  only  knew  it.  I  saved  the  old 
man’s  life  once.” 

And  Ed  limped  over  to  the  table  and 
resumed  his  seat  opposite  me.  He  has  a 
bullet  under  one  knee-cap,  and  at  times 
it  makes  him  very  lame.  He  would  never 
tell  me  how  it  came  there;  to  this  day  I 
do  not  know. 

“From  what  did  you  save  his  life?”  I 
asked. 

“From  a  man,”  said  Ed  moodily.  “From 
a  man  who  had  a  notion  to  bean  him  one 
night.  And  to  this  day  I  ask  myself:  ‘Did 
I  do  right,  or  did  I  do  WTong?’  ” 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  I  insisted. 

“Drink  up,”  said  Ed,  manipulating  the 
Scotch  bottle  and  the  siphon  of  seltzer. 
“This  is  one  of  the  last  highballs  you’ll 
ever  have,  unless  you  sneak  around  and 
take  it  on  the  sly.  I  don’t  know  that  I 
should  have  another  one  myself;  it  settles 
in  this  damned  knee  of  mine  if  I  get  a 
little  t(X)  much.” 

■‘Tell  me  when,  where  and  how  you 
knew  Old  Man  Singleton,”  I  demanded 
again. 

“This  knee  of  mine,”  went  on  Ed,  dis¬ 
regarding  me,  “is  a  hell  of  a  handicap. 
We  were  talking  about  prohibition — what’s 
prohibition  going  to  do  to  me?  Hey?  It 
puts  me  out  of  a  job  in  a  barroom  like  this 
the  first  thing.  And  what  else  can  I  do? 
With  this  game  leg,  you  can  see  me  going 
on  the  stage  as  a  Russian  dancer,  can’t 
you?  Or  digging  trenches  to  lay  gas-pipes 
in,  or  carrying  a  hod?  Huh?  .And  I 
can’t  even  get  a  job  in  a  swell  restaurant 
up-town;  they  don’t  want  any  game-legged 
waiters  sticking  around,  falling  over  the 
^irs.  This  was  about  the  only  kind  of  a 
jomt  and  the  only  kind  of  a  job  I  w’as  fit 
for,  this  chop-house  thing  down  here,  and 
it’s  going  to  close  in  two  weeks.  What 
then?  Be  somebody’s  housemaid?  I  can’t 
see  it.  I  don’t  wish  anybody  any  bad 
luck,  but  I  hope  the  guy  that  put  over 
^  prohibition  thing  gets  stiff  in  all  his 
jobts  and  lives  forever.” 

I  sjTnpathized  and  waited,  and  finally 
he  began. 

^  “Old  Man  Singleton’s  fad,”  said  Ed, 
*s  I  remarked  before,  is  money.  .And 
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as  you  remarked,  another  of  his  fads  is 
corned  beef  and  cabbage — especially  cab¬ 
bage.  He  will  eat  corned  b^f  with  his 
cabbage,  and  like  it;  or  he  will  eat  pork 
with  his  cabbage,  and  like  it;  or  he  will 
eat  cabbage  without  either;  it  is  the  cab¬ 
bage  he  likes— or  kale.  In  fact,  you  could 
reduce  his  two  fads  to  one,  and  say 
what  he  likes  is  kale— kale  in  the  slang 
sense  of  money,  and  kale  that  is  cabbage. 
And  all  his  life  he  has  been  stuffing  himself 
with  kale. 

“His  fad  is  kale  that  he  can  see  and  feel 
and  handle  and  show  and  carry  about  with 
him.  Not  merely  money  in  the  bank  and 
stocks  and  bonds  and  property  and  real 
estate,  but  actual  cash.  He  likes  to  carry 
it  with  him,  and  he  does  carry  it  with 
him.  I  guess  he  likes  the  feel  of  it  in 
his  bill-folder,  and  the  thought  that  he 
has  got  it  on  him— on  him,  the  poor  boy 
that  came  out  of  New  England  with  the 
red  knitted  mittens  on  that  everybody 
has  heard  so  much  about.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  way  he  feels  about  it;  with  a 
folder  full  of  thousand-dollar  and  ten- 
thousand-dollar  bills  he  feels  safe,  some¬ 
how;  feels  like  he’ll  never  have  to  go  back 
to  that  little  New  England  town  and  saw 
cordwood  and  shovel  snow  again. 

•  “He’s  got  it  on  him  now,  that  folder, 
and  I’ll  bet  you  on  it.  That’s  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  it  wasn’t  safe  for  him 
to  be  trotting  about  this  way  after  night. 
For  if  I  know  it,  it  stands  to  reason  others 
know  it,  too. 

“What  you  want  to  know  is,  how  I 
know  it.  Well,  I  was  not  always  what  I 
am  now.  Once  I  was  quite  a  guy  and 
wore  dress  suits  and  went  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  and  listened  to  Caruso  as 
he  jumped  his  voice  from  peak  to  peak. 
Yes,  sir,  I  know  every  darned  acoustic  in 
that  place!  They  weren’t  my  dress  suits 
that  I  wore,  but  they  fit  me.  Once  I 
moved  in  the  circles  of  the  idle  rich, 
though  they  didn’t  know  it,  and  helped 
’em  spend  the  unearned  increment  they 
wrung  from  the  toil  of  the  downtrodden 
laboring  man. 

“/^NCE,  to  come  down  to  brass  tacks,  I 
was  a  butler’s  companion.  It  is  an 
office  you  won’t  find  listed  in  the  social 
directory,  but  it  existed,  for  me  at  least. 
The  butler  in  the  case  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Larry  Hodgkins,  and 
being  part  Irish,  he  was  an  ideal  English 
butler.  Larry  and  his  mother  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hergsheimers,  a  wealthy  Jew¬ 
ish  family — ^you  know  who  they  are  if  you 
read  the  financial  pages  or  the  Sunday 
supplements.  Mrs.  Hodgkins  was  the 
housekeeper  and  Larry  was  the  butler,  and 
when  the  Hergsheimers  were  traveling 
Larry  and  his  mother  stayed  in  the  New 
York  house  as  caretakers  and  kept  things 
shipshape.  .And  let  me  give  you  a  tip, 
by  the  way:  if  you  ever  take  a  notion  to 
quit  the  writing  game  and  go  into  domestic 
serv'ice,  plant  yourself  with  a  rich  Hebrew 
family.  They  want  things  done  right,  but 
they  are  the  most  liberal  p)eople  on  earth, 
especially  to  Gentile  servants. 

“This  Hergsheimer  was  Jacob  Herg- 
sheimer,  and  he  was  in  right  socially  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  financially;  he  had 
put  himself  across  into  the  big  time 
socially  because,  if  you  ask  me,  he  be¬ 
longed  there;  all  the  Hergsheimers  didn’t 
get  across,  but  this  one  did.  His  New 
York  house  is  up-town,  between  the  six¬ 
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ties  and  the  eighties,  east  of  the  Park,  and 
he  wants  it  kept  so  he  can  drop  into  it 
with  his  family  and  a  flock  of  servants  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  from  any 
part  of  the  earth,  without  a  minute’s 
notice,  and  give  a  dinner  party  at  once, 
if  he  feels  like  it,  and  he  frequently  feels 
like  it. 

“It  was  Mrs.  Hodgkins’s  and  Larry’s 
job  to  keep  the  fire  from  going  out  in  the 
boilers,  so  to  sp)eak,  and  a  head  of  steam 
on,  so  that  the  domestic  ship  could  sail 
in  any  direction  on  receipt  of  orders  by 
wire,  wireless  or  telephone.  They  were 
permanent  there,  but  Jake  Hergsheimer 
and  his  family,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
never  got  more  than  an  average  of  about 
three  months’  use  a  year  out  of  that 
mansion. 

'HIS  time  I  am  speaking  of  was  nearly 

■A  ten  years  ago.  I  was  a  waiter  in  an 
up-town  restaurant,  and  both  my  legs  were 
good  then;  Larry  and  I  were  old  pals. 
The  Jake  Hergsheimers  were  sailing  around 
the  world  in  a  yacht,  and  would  be  at  it 
for  about  a  year,  as  far  as  Larry  knew, 
and  he  ask^  me  up  to  live  with  him. 
I  accepted;  and  believe  me,  the  eight 
months  I  put  in  as  Jake  Hergsheimer’s 
guest  were  some  eight  months.  Not  that 
Jake  knew  about  it;  but  if  he  had  known 
it,  he  wouldn’t  have  cared.  This  Jake 
was  a  real  human  being. 

“And  his  clothes  fit  me;  just  as  if  I  had 
been  measured  for  them.  He  had  what 
you  might  call  an  automatic  tailor,  Jake 
did.  Every  six  weeks,  rain  or  shine,  that 
tailor  delivered  a  new  suit  of  clothes  to 
the  Hergsheimer  house,  and  he  sent  in  his 
bill  once  a  year,  so  Larry  the  Butler  told 
me.  Some  people  go  away  and  forget  to 
stop  the  milk;  and  when  Jake  sail^  for 
the  other  side  of  the  world  he  forgot  to 
tell  anybody  to  stop  the  tailor.  Larry 
didn’t  feel  as  if  it  were  any  part  of  his 
duty  to  stop  him;  for  Larry  liked  that 
tailor.  He  made  Larry’s  clothes,  too. 

“.And  I  didn’t  see  where  it  was  up  to 
me  to  protest.  .As  I  said,  Jake’s  garments 
might  have  been  made  for  me.  In  fact, 
a  great  many  of  them  were  made  for  me. 
There  were  at  least  fifteen  suits  of  clothes 
that  had  never  been  worn  in  that  house, 
made  to  my  measure  and  Jake’s,  when  I 
became  butler’s  companion  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  they  kept  right  on  coming. 
-Also,  there  was  a  standing  order  for  orches¬ 
tra  seats  at  the  Metropolitan.  Jake  had 
a  box  every  second  Thursday,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  but  when  he  really  wanted 
to  hear  the  music  and  see  the  show  he 
usually  sat  in  the  orchestra.  Not  only 
did  his  business  suits  fit  me,  but  his  dress 
clothes  fit  me,  too. 

“I  used  to  go  often,  with  a  lady’s  maid 
that  had  the  same  access  to  clothing  as  I 
did.  She  was  part  of  a  caretaking  staff 
also.  Being  a  writing  person,  you  have 
of  course  only  viewed  New  A’ork’s  society 
and  near-society  from  the  outside,  and 
no  doubt  you  have  been  intimidated  by 
the  haughty  manners  of  the  servants. 
Well,  when  you  get  close  to  swells  and 
really  know  them  personally,  you  will  find 
they  are  human,  too. 

“.A  butler  on  duty  is  a  swelled-up  propo¬ 
sition,  because  he  has  to  be  that  way. 
But  take  him  as  you  find  him  among  his 
peers,  and  he  quits  acting  like  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  .Abbey,  and  is  real  socbble. 
This  I.4irry  person,  for  instance,  could 
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distend  himself  like  a  poisoned  pup  and  make 
a  timid  millionaire  feel  like  the  sleeves  of 
his  undershirt  must  be  showing  below  his 
cuffs;  but  in  our  little  select  circle  Larry 
was  the  life  of  the  party. 

“Being,  as  I  said  before,  an  outsider, 
you  likely  don’t  realize  how  many  of  those 
big  swell  millionaires’  cribs  up-town  are 
in  the  hands  of  caretakers  like  Larry  and 
his  mother  and  me  the  best  part  of  the 
year.  Well,  they  are;  and  there’s  a  social 
life  goes  on  in  them  that  don’t  ever  get 
into  the  papers.  The  parties  we  had  that 
year  in  Jake’s  house  would  have  done 
Jake  himself  good,  if  Jake  could  have  got 
an  invitation  to  them.  But  Jake  was 
absent,  though  his  cellar  and  his  grocers 
were  at  our  service;  and  he  never  ques¬ 
tioned  a  bill,  Larry  said.  There  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  hand-picked  servants  in 
our  little  social  circle  that  year,  and  before 
I  left  there  I  could  begin  to  understand 
how  these  debutantes  feel  at  the  end  of 
the  season — sort  of  tired  and  bored  and 
willing  to  relax  and  go  in  for  work  and 
rest  and  athletics  for  a  change. 

“T  HAD  only  been  butler’s  companion 
A  for  a  few  weeks  when  Old  Man  Single- 
ton  dropp)ed  in  one  evening — ^yes,  sir.  Old 
Lemuel  Singleton  himself.  He  came  to 
see  the  butler’s  mother,  Mrs.  Hodgkins. 
He  had  known  her  a  good  many  years 
before,  when  he  was  wearing  those  red 
mittens  and  sawing  wood  up  in  that  New 
England  town  and  she  was  somebody’s 
Irish  cook.  And  he  had  run  across  her 
again,  after  he  became  a  millionaire,  down 
here  in  New  York  City.  He  was  tickled 
to  see  her,  and  he  didn’t  care  a  dam  if  she 
was  Jake  Hergsheimer’s  housekeeper.  She 
could  cook  cabbage  and  kale  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  he  used  to 
come  and  sit  with  her,  and  talk  about  that 
little  old  town  up  there,  and  indulge  in  his 
favorite  dissipation. 

“Old  Man  Singleton  has  had  what  you 
call  the  social  entree  in  New  York  for  a 
good  many  years;  for  so  long  that  some  of 
his  children,  and  all  his  grandchildren, 
were  bom  with  it.  But  he  never  took  it 
very  seriously  himself.  He  has  been  an 
in-and-outer,  you  might  say.  If  he  saw 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  arotmd  Jake’s  house,  he 
would  call  her  Mary  and  ask  her  how 
folks  were  up  home  in  front  of  Jake  and 
his  wife  and  a  whole  bunch  of  guests,  just 
as  soon  as  not. 

“And  his  sons  and  his  daughters  and 
his  grandchildren  never  could  get  him  out 
of  those  ways;  he  always  was  bull-headed 
about  doing  what  he  pleased,  so  Mrs. 
Hodgkins  told  me,  and  he  always  will 
be.  And  the  old  lady  liked  to  see  him 
and  chin  with  him  and  cook  for  him; 
and  believe  me,  she  was  some  cook  when 
she  set  herself  to  it.  Not  merely  kale, 
but  everything.  She  didn’t  cook  for  the 
Hergsheimers— they  had  a  chef  for  that — 
but  they  missed  it  by  not  having  her. 
Victuals  was  old  Mary’s  middle  name, 
and  she  could  mstle  up  some  of  the  best 
grub  you  ever  threw  your  lip  over. 

“At  first.  Old  Man  Singleton  and  Mrs. 
Hodgkins  didn’t  mix  much  with  us  younger 
folks  when  we  pulled  a  party.  It  wasn’t 
that  we  were  too  aristocratic  for  them,  for 
off  duty,  as  I  said  before,  butlers  and  other 
swells  can  be  as  easy  and  jolly  as  common 
people.  But  they  seemed  too  antiquated, 
if  you  get  me;  they  were  living  too  much 
in  the  f)ast. 


“And  then,  one  night,  I  discovered  what 
Old  Man  Singleton’s  fad  was  —  kale. 
Money.  Big  money.  Big  money  on  his 
person.  It  was  this  wa^:  Larry  and  I 
wanted  to  go  down- town  and  have  a  little 
fun,  but  neither  of  us  had  any  cash  in 
hand.  Larry  had  a  check  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  which  Jake  Hergsheimer 
had  sent  him,  but  all  the  tradesmen  we 
knew  were  closed  at  that  hour,  and  there 
wasn’t  any  way  to  cash  it,  unless  Old  Man 
Singleton  could. 

“  ‘Mr.  Singleton,’  says  Larry  to  the  old 
man,  who  was  sitting  down  to  a  mess  of 
pork  and  kale  with  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  ‘maybe 
you  can  cash  this  for  me.’  And  he  handed 
him  the  check. 

“The  old  man  stopped  eating  and  put 
his  glasses  on  and  pulled  a  bill-folder  out 
of  his  pocket,  with  a  kind  of  pleased  smile 
on  his  face. 

“  ‘Let  me  see,’  he  says,  taking  out  the 
bills,  and  running  them  over  with  his 
fingers;  ‘let  me  see.’ 

“I  nearly  dropped  dead.  There  wasn’t 
a  bill  in  there  of  lower  denomination  than 
one  thousand  dollars;  and  most  of  them 
w'ere  ten-thousand-dollar  bills. 

“  ‘No,  Larry,’  says  the  old  man,  ‘I’m 
afraid  I  can’t,  afraid  I  can’t — haven’t  got 
the  change.’ 

“.And  while  we  stood  there  and  looked, 
he  smoothed  and  patted  those  bills,  and 
folded  and  refolded  them,  and  then  put 
them  back  into  his  pocket,  and  patted  the 
pocket. 

“  ‘Mary,’  he  says  to  the  old  woman 
with  a  grin,  ‘that’s  quite  a  lot  of  money 
for  little  Lem  Singleton  to  be  carrying 
aroimd  in  his  pocket,  ain’t  it?’ 

“  ‘It  is  that,  Lemuel,’  said  the  old  lady, 
‘and  I  should  think  you’d  be  afraid  of 
leaving  it  out  of  the  bank.’ 

“  ‘Well,  Mary,’  says  the  old  man,  ‘I 
kind  o’  like  to  have  it  around  me  all  the 
time — uh — huh!  a  little  bit  where  I  can 
put  my  hands  on  it,  all  the  time.  I 
used  to  carry  gold;  but  I  gave  that  up; 
it’s  too  heavy,  for  what  it’s  worth.  But  I 
like  it,  Mary';  I  used  to  look  at  that  gold 
and  say  to  myself,  “Well,  there’s  one 
thing  you  got,  Lem  Singleton,  they  never 
thought  you’d  get  when  you  left  home! 
.And  they  aren’t  going  to  take  it  away 
from  you,  either!”  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  make  paper  seem  as  real  to 
me  as  gold.  But  it  does  now.’ 

“.And  what  does  the  old  bird  do  but 
take  it  out  of  his  pocket  again  and  crinkle 
it  through  his  fingers  and  smooth  it  out 
again  and  pet  it  and  do  everything  but 
kiss  it.  Larry  and  I  stood  looking  at  him 
with  our  eyes  sticking  out;  and  he  looked 
at  us  and  laughed.  It  came  to  me  all  of  a 
sudden  that  he  liked  to  come  where  we 
servants  were  because  he  could  pull  that 
kind  of  thing  in  front  of  us,  but  that  he 
was  sort  of  lost  among  the  swell-society 
bunch  because  he  didn’t  dare  pull  it  there 
and  didn’t  feel  so  rich  among  them. 

“‘■^^Y,  GOD,  Larry',’  I  said,  when  we 
were  outside  the  house,  ‘did  you 
notice  how  much  kale  the  old  man  had 
there?’ 

“  ‘Uh-huh,’ said  Larry'.  ‘Mother  always 
cooks  a  lot  for  him.’ 

“  ‘Wake  up.  Stupid,’  I  said.  ‘I  don’t 
mean  cabbage.  I  mean  money.  There 
must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  that  roll!’ 

“  ‘He  always  has  around  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  on  him,  at  least,’  says 
Larry.  ‘And  I’ve  seen  him  flash  as  high 
as  a  quarter  of  a  million.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ‘something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.’ 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean,  Ed?’  says  he. 

“  ‘Oh,  nothing,’  I  said. 

“We  walked  over  to  get  the  L  train 
down-town,  saying  noting,  and  then 
finally  Larry  remarked: 

“  ‘Electricity  is  a  great  thing,  Ed.’ 

“  ‘I  never  said  it  wasn’t,’  says  I. 

“  ‘It’s  a  great  thing,’  says  Larry,  ‘but 
when  you  sit  on  it,  sit  on  it  right.  For 
instance,  I’d  a  darned  sight  rather  sit  in 
one  of  these  electric  trains  than  in  that 
electric  chair  up  at  Sing  Sing.’ 

“  ‘W’ho  said  anything  about  an  electric 
chair?’  I  asked  him. 

“  ‘Nobody  said  anything,’  says  Larry, 
‘but  you’re  thinking  so  darned  loud  I  can 
get  you.’ 

“  ‘Piffle,  peanuts  and  petrification,’  I 
said.  ‘Take  care  of  your  own  thou^ts, 
and  I’ll  skim  the  fat  off  of  mine  myself.’ 

“"YT^ELL,  as  I  said,  after  that  we  got 
better  acquainted,  the  old  man  and 
I.  I  paid  more  attention  to  him.  He  inter¬ 
ested  me  more.  I  ’ve  always  been  interested 
in  science  of  all  kinds,  and  the  year  I  spent 
in  Jake  Hergsheimer’s  house  I  cut  the 
leaves  of  a  lot  of  books  in  his  library  and 
gave  them  the  once  over.  I  was  always 
interested  in  psychology,  even  before  the 
word  got  to  be  a  headliner  in  the  Sunday 
sui^lements,  and  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  that  winter  trying  to  get  inside 
of  Old  Man  Singleton’s  mind.  I  must 
say,  I  never  got  very  far  in,  at  that.  My 
general  conclusion  at  the  end  is  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning — his  fad  is  kale. 

“And  he  loved  to  show  it,  you  could 
see  that.  Not  that  he  pulled  it  every 
time  he  happened  to  be  at  one  of  our 
parties.  Often  he  would  drop  in  that  win¬ 
ter  from  some  swell  social  event  at  one 
of  the  big  houses  up-town,  where  he  had 
been  a  guest,  and  eat  some  of  old  Mary’s 
chow,  and  never  intimate  by  word  or  look 
that  he  had  all  that  kale  on  him.  .And 
then  again  he’d  come  among  us,  diked  out 
in  the  soup  and  fish,  and  flash  the  roll, 
for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  except  he 
enjoyed  seeing  us  get  the  blind  staggers, 
which  we  always  did.  And  then  he’d  fuss 
with  it  and  pet  it  and  go  into  a  dream 
over  it,  and  wake  up  again  and  grin  and 
talk  alMut  life  with  old  Mary.  And  they 
agreed  about  life;  you  never  heard  two 
more  moral  persons  exchange  views.  It 
was  sometimes  as  good  as  a  Sunday-school 
to  listen  to  them  for  half  an  hour. 

“One  night,  when  they  had  been  gassing 
for  a  while,  they  sort  of  got  my  goat,  and 
I  said  to  him : 

“  ‘Mr.  Singleton,  does  it  ever  strike  you 
as  a  little  peculiar  that  you  should  have 
so  much  money  and  so  many  other  people, 
such  as  myself,  none  at  all?’ 

“  ‘No,  Ed,’  he  says.  ‘No,  it  doesn’t. 
That’s  the  Lord’s  way,  Ed!  Money  is 
given  as  a  sacred  trust  by  the  Lord  tc  them 
that  are  best  fitted  to  have  and  to'hold.’ 

“  ‘Meaning,’  I  asked  him,  ‘that  if  you 
w“re  ever  to  let  loose  of  any  of  it,  it  might 
work  harm  in  the  world?’ 

“He  chewed  over  that  for  quite  a  while, 
as  if  he  saw  something  personal  in  it,  :md 
he  gave  me  a  ten-dollar  bill  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  He  isn’t  as  stingy  as  some 
people  say  he  is;  he  just  looks  so  stingy 
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“I  lifted  the  bar  and  swung  the  grille 
open. 

“  ‘Ha!  Hum!’  said  he,  and  sneezed. 
‘It’s  you,  Ed,  is  it?’ 

“.^d,  snuffing  and  sneezing,  he  passed 
in  front  of  me. 

“And  as  he  passed  by  me  that  bar  said 
something  to  my  hand.  And  the  hand 
raised  up.  It  wasn’t  any  of  my  doings, 
it  was  all  the  hand  and  the  bar.  It  rai^ 
up,  that  bar  did,  right  behind  the  old 
man’s  head.  He  stopped  just  outside 
the  front  door  and  flapped  his  big  bony 
feet  on  a  rug  that  was  there,  to  get  the 
snow  off  his  shoes,  and  while  he  flapped 
and  sneezed  that  bar  was  right  over  the 
old  man’s  brain-box. 

“  ‘Well,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘here  is  your 
chance  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  man,  reunited  with  your  wife  and 
your  kid  and  your  folks  at  home,  and  not 
have  to  borrow  anything  from  Jake  Herg- 
sheimer’s  collection — just  one  little  tap  on 
the  old  man’s  head,  and  down  he  goes, 
and  he’s  got  an>’where  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  his  clothes.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  myself  to  me,  ‘one  little 
tap,  and  maybe  you  kill  him.  \\’hat  then? 
The  electric  chair,  huh?’ 

“  ‘Hell!’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘Take  a 
chance!  The  old  man  has  so  much  money 
that  what  he  has  in  his  pocket  means 
nothing  to  him  one  way  or  another. 
Larr>’’s  gone  till  morning,  and  the  old 
woman  won’t  wake  for  a  long  time.  It 
means  a  little  bit  of  a  headache  for  Old 
Lemuel  here,  and  it  means  your  chance 
to  lead  an  honest  life  hereafter  and  be  a 
"She  could  cook  cabbage  and  kale  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  he  used  to  citizen  and  take  Care  of  those  yOU 

come  and  sit  with  her  and  indulge  in  his  favorite  dissif>ation.  '  have  been  neglecting.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  myself  to  me,  ‘it’s  more 

that  if  he  was  the  most  liberal  man  on  pressed  it  looked  to  me  like  I  would  moral  to  do  it,  and  make  your  life  over, 
earth  he  would  get  the  reputation  of  being  actually  have  to  do  something  dishonest  but  you  never  have  been  one  for  morality 
stingy.  to  get  that  money.  in  the  past.  Besides,  you’d  kill  him.’ 

“The  lady’s  maid  that  I  used  to  go  to  “One  night,  before  Jake  Hergsheimer  “.And  I  might  have  killed  him,  boss.  I 

the  opera  with  quit  me  a  little  while  after  came  to  my  rescue  and  lent  ine  that  silver  wasn’t  sure  of  it  then,  but  I’ve  been  sure 
Christmas.  She  and  I  were  walking  vase,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  I  was  of  it  since  then.  I  was  that  strung  up  that 
around  the  promenade  between  the  acts  sitting  alone  in  the  house  thinking  what  I  would  have  hit  too  hard, 
one  night  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Larry  a  failure  in  life  I  was,  and  how  rotten  it  “.And  yet,  I  might  not  have  done  so!  I 
was  with  us,  when  a  fellow  stopped  Larry  was  to  have  a  wife  and  kid  and  jjarents  might  have  hit  him  just  enough  to  put 
and  spoke  to  him.  I  could  see  the  guy  all  set  against  me,  and  drinking  seme  of  him  out  and  make  my  get-away,  and  I 
kwking  at  the  girl  and  me  as  he  and  Larry  Jake’s  good  booze,  and  getting  more  and  might  have  led  an  honest  life  since  then, 
talked.  Later,  Larr>'  told  me  that  it  was  more  low  in  my  mind,  when  there  came  a  “But  at  the  moment  I  couldn’t  do  it. 
one  of  Jake  Hergsheimer’s  friends,  and  he  ring  at  the  front  door-bell.  The  butler  I  saw,  all  of  a  sudden,  something  funny, 
had  been  a  little  bit  surprised  to  see  Larry  was  out,  and  old  Mary  was  asleep  way  I  saw  the  old  man  stamping  his  feet  and 
at  the  opera  all  diked  out,  and  he  had  up  in  the  top  of  the  house,  at  the  back,  getting  the  snow  off,  and  I  thought  of  him 
wanted  to  know  who  the  girl  was.  and  wouldn’t  hear.  as  a  dead  man,  and  I  saj’s  to  myself:  ‘How 

“Well,  anyhow,  she  never  went  to  the  “  ‘I’ll  bet,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘that’s  Old  damned  funny  for  a  dead  man  to  stamp 
opera  with  me  after  that;  but  a  few  weeks  Man  Singleton  nosing  around  for  his  cab-  the  snow  off  his  feet!’  .And  I  laughed, 
later  I  saw  her  at  a  cabaret  with  Jake’s  bage.’  And  I  made  up  my  mind  I  “  ‘Heh?  Heh?  What  did  you  say, 
friend.  It  was  grief  to  me;  but  I  got  into  wouldn’t  let  him  in — he  could  ring  till  Ed?’  says  the  old  man,  and  turns  around, 
some  real  trouble,  or  let  it  get  into  me,  he  froze  to  death  on  the  front  steps,  and  “I  dropped  the  iron  bar  to  my  side,  and 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  helped  take  I  wouldn’t.  It  was  a  blustery,  snowy  that  dead  man  came  up  out  of  the  grave, 
the  sting  off.  I  had  once  been  married — but  January  night,  with  new  snow  over  the  “‘Nothing,  Mr.  Singleton,’  I  said.  ‘I 

there’s  no  use  going  into  all  that.  .Anyhow,  old  ice  underneath,  and  I  says  to  myself,  was  just  going  to  say,  go  on  in,  and  I’ll 
when  the  marriage  kind  o’  wore  off,  my  own  ‘It’s  a  wonder  the  old  coot  don’t  slip  down  get  a  brush  and  clean  the  snow  off  of  you.’ 
folks  took  my  wife’s  side  of  the  case  and  and  bust  some  of  those  big  New  England  “I  said  I  saved  his  life  from  a  man  one 
she  went  to  Uve  with  them.  My  old  dad  bones  of  his.  .And  I  wouldn’t  care  much  time.  Well,  I  was  the  man  I  saved  his 
w^  sick,  and  they  needed  money,  and  my  if  he  did.’  life  from, 

wife  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  willing  to  “But  he  kept  on  ringing,  and  finally  I 

let  bygones  be  bygones  and  accept  some  thought  I’d  better  go  and  let  him  in.  “XJE  WENT  on  in,  and  I  barred  the  grille 
money  from  me,  and  that  my  parents  felt  1  didn’t  have  any  ulterior  notions  when  I  and  locked  the  door,  and  we  went  on 

the  same  way,  and  there  was  a  kid,  too,  went  up  the  stairs  from  the  servants’  down  to  the  dining-room.  I  was  shaking, 
that  my  folks  were  bringing  up.  dining-room  and  made  for  the  front  door,  and  still  I  wasn’t  easy  in  gjy  mind.  I  told 

“Well,  I  was  desperate  for  some  way  to  But  the  minute  I  clapped  eyes  on  him  I  him  there  wasn’t  anybody  home  but  me, 
get  hold  of  some  cash  and  send  to  them,  thought  of  all  that  kale  in  his  pocket.  and  he  said  he’d  take  a  drop  of  Jake’s 

In  the  end,  I  took  one  of  Jake  Hergshei-  “I  opened  the  front  door,  but  outside  brandy.  And  while  I  was  opening  a  bot- 
mer’s  silver  vases  and  hocked  it  and  sent  of  that  was  an  iron  grille.  It  had  a  num-  tie  of  it  for  him,  what  does  he  do  but  pull 
the  money,  and  got  it  out  of  hock  two  or  ber  of  fastenings,  but  the  final  one  was  out  that  bill-folder, 
three  months  later;  but  in  the  meantime  a  short,  heavy  iron  bar  that  lay  in  two  “  ‘For  God’s  sake,  Mr.  Singleton,’  I 
there  was  a  spell  when  I  was  so  hard  sockets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening.  said,  turning  weak  and  sitting  down  in  a 
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chair  all  of  a  sudden,  ‘put  that  money  up.’ 

“He  sat  there  and  sipped  his  brandy  and 
talked,  but  I  didn’t  hear  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  I  just  looked  at  him,  and  kept  saying 
to  myself,  should  I  have  done  it?  Or 
should  I  have  let  him  go  by? 

“Boss,  that  was  nearly  ten  years  ap, 
and  I’ve  been  asking  myself  that  question 
from  time  to  time  ever  since.  Should  I 
have  done  it?  Was  it  moral  to  refuse 
that  chance  to  make  my  life  over  again? 
You  know  me,  kid.  You  know  some  of 
me,  at  least.  You  know  I  don’t  hold 
much  by  morals.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  how 
I  got  that  bullet  imder  my  knee-cap, 
you’d  know  me  better  than  you  do.  If  I 
had  hit  him  just  right  and  made  my  get¬ 
away,  I  would  have  led  a  different  life. 

“And  I  wouldn’t  now  be  waiting  for  my 
death-sentence.  For  that’s  practically 
what  this  prohibition  thing  means  to  me. 

I  can’t  work  at  anything  but  this.  And 
this  is  through  with.  .\nd  I’m  through 
with.  I’m  a  bum  from  now  on.  There’s 
no  use  kidding  myself;  I’m  a  bum. 

“And  yet,  often,  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  do  it.” 

Ed  brooded  in  silence  for  a  while. 

And  then  I  said,  “It’s  strange  he  didn’t 
know  you.” 

“It’s  been  ten  years,”  said  Ed,  “and 
you  saw  that  the  old  man’s  got  to  the  dod¬ 
dering  stage.  He  likely  wouldn’t  know 
his  own  children  if  he  didn’t  see  them 
every  day  or  two.” 

“I  suppose,”  I  said,  “that  the  old  man 
feels  he  is  ending  his  days  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner — the  national  proUbition 
thing  triumphant,  and  all  that.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Ed. 

“Don’t  you  know?”  I  said.  “WTiy, 
Old  Man  Singleton,  it  is  said,  help^ 
finance  the  fight,  and  used  his  money  and 
his  influence  on  other  big  money  all  over 
the  coimtry  in  getting  next  to  doubtful 
politicians  and  putting  the  thing  through 
the  state  legislatures.  I  don’t  mean  there 
was  anything  crooked  about  it  anywhere, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  bimch  that  represented 
organized  power,  and  put  the  stunt  across 
while  the  liquor  interests  were  still  saying 
national  prohibition  could  never  come.” 

'  “The  hell  he  did!”  said  Ed.  “I  didn’t 
know  he  was  mixed  up  with  it.  I  never 
saw  him  take  a  drink,  now  that  I  remem¬ 
ber,  except  the  brandy  on  the  night  I  saved 
hk  life.” 

“Old  Man  Singleton,”  I  said,  “is  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  had  more  to  do  with  it 


"Ht  smoothed  and  ^Utd  those  hiTls,  and 
folded  and  refolded  them . ” 


than  any  other  one  person,  by  those  who 
are  on  the  inside.” 

“The  old  coot!”  said  Ed.  And  then 
added  wryly:  “I  hope  he  gets  as  stiff  in 
his  knee-joint  as  I  am  and  lives  forever! 
He’s  made  a  bum  of  me!” 

IT  WAS  three  or  four  weeks  after  my 
talk  with  Ed  that  I  read  in  the  papers 
of  a  peculiar  accident  of  which  Old  Man 
Singleton  had  been  the  victim.  A  head 
of  cabbage,  he  said,  had  fallen  out  of  a 
tree  and  hit  him  on  his  ovv-n  head  one 
evening  as  he  was  walking  alone  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  He  had  been  dazed  by  the 
blow  for  a  moment;  and  when  he  regained 
his  feet  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
he  had  been  carrying  was  gone.  He  was 
sure  that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  head  of 
cabbage,  for  a  head  of  cabbage  lay  on  the 
pathway  near  him  when  he  was  helped  to 
his  feet.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  say  how  a  head  of  cabbage  could  have 
gotten  into  one  of  the  park  trees. 

The  police  discredited  his  story,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  likely  the  old  man,  who  was 
near-sighted,  had  blundered  against  a  tree 
in  the  dusk  and  struck  his  head.  The 
head  of  cabbage,  they  told  the  reporters, 


could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it 
could  not  have  come  into  contact  with  his 
head  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  some  one  had 
put 'it  into  a  sack  and  swimg  it  on  him 
like  a  bludgeon;  and  this,  the  police  said, 
was  too  absurd  to  be  considered.  For 
why  should  a  crook  use  a  head  of  cabbage, 
when  the  the  same  results  might  have  been 
attained  with  the  more  usual  blackjack, 
stick  or  fist? 

Old  Man  Singleton  was  not  badly  hurt; 
and  as  regarded  the  loss  of  the  money,  he 
never  said,  nor  did  his  family  ever  say, 
just  how  large  the  stun  was.  Mr.  Sing^ 
ton  had  the  vague  impression  that  after 
the  cabbage  fell  out  of  the  tree  and  Wt 
him  he  had  been  helped  to  his  feet  by  a 
man  who  limped  and  who  said  to  hiun: 
“Kale  is  given  to  them  that  can  best  use 
it,  to  have  and  to  hold.” 

He  did  not  accuse  this  person,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  before  he  w’as  thoroughly  himself 
again,  of  having  found  the  money  which 
had  evidently  dropped  from  his  pocket 
when  the  cabbage  fell  from  the  tree  and 
hit  him,  but  he  was  suspicious,  and  he 
thought  the  police  were  taking  the  matter 
too  lightly;  he  criticised  the  police  in  an 
interview  given  to  the  papers.  The  police 
pointed  out  the  irrelevance  of  the  alleged 
words  of  the  alleged  person  who  limped, 
and  intimated  that  Mr.  Singleton  was 
irrational  and  ^ould  be  kept  at  home 
evenings;  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  incident  was  closed. 

But  I  got  another  slant  at  it,  as  Ed 
might  have  said.  Last  winter  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  at  my  club  with  a  friend  just  back  from 
Cuba,  where  the  rum  is  red  and  joy  is 
unconfined. 

“I  met  a  friend  of  yours,”  he  said,  “by 
the  name  of  Ed  down  there,  who  is  run¬ 
ning  a  barroom  and  seems  to  be  quite  a 
sport  in  his  way.  Sent  his  regards  to  you. 
Must  have  made  it  pay — seems  to  have 
all  kinds  of  money.  Named  his  barroom 
‘The  Second  Thought.’  .\sked  him  why. 
He  said  nobody  knew  but  himself,  and  he 
was  keeping  it  a  secret — thought  you 
might  guess.  Wants  you  to  come  down. 
Sent  you  a  message.  Let’s  see:  what  was 
'  it?  Oh,  yes!  Cryptic!  Very  ciypticl 
Wrote  it  down — ^here  it  is:  *Kalel  Kald 
The  gang’s  all  here.’  Make  anything  out 
of  it?  I  can’t.” 

I  could,  though  I  didn’t  tell  him  what 
But  I  shtill  not  visit  Ed  in  Cuba;  I  con¬ 
sider  him  an  immoral  person. 


Tke  Spkin 


By  Edna  Valentine  Tra^neJl 


T  SIT  among  the  desert  sands 

And  watch  the  centuries  come  and  go. 

And  all  that  is  of  human  hands 

The  sands  and  centuries  have  brought  low. 
I  saw  the  long  processions  pass 
Of  conquerors  and  slaves  and  kings — 
Above  them  the  brown  desert  grass 
Mocks  at  their  vain  imaginings. 


Princes  and  scepters  pass  away. 

None  trembles  now  at  Pharaoh’s  nod; 
But  in  my  shadow  yesterday 
I  marked  two  lovers  where  they  trod. 
Travelers  they  w’ere  from  some  far  land. 
The  maid  within  his  arms  he  drew’ — 
Thus  saw  I  Pharaoh’s  daughter  stand 
When  the  Great  Pyramid  was  new! 
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A  Strip 

By 

AS  A  father,  Hinckley  certainly 
had  very  little  either  to^com- 
plain  of  or  to  regret  in  the 
£  ^  twenty-two  years  he  had 

borne  that  title.  Not,  of 
course,  that  Junior  had  not 
given  him  his  bad  moments.  That  was 
to  be  expected,  particularly  of  an  only 
child.  The  boy  at  the  very  start  was  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
terrible  hours  of  Hinckley’s  life — nerve- 
racking  hours  when  the  fate  of  both 
mother  and  son  hung  in  a  balance  so  evenly 
adjusted  between  light  and  darkness  that 
it  was  a  question  which  way  it  would 
swing.  Everything  came  out  all  right  in 
the  end,  but  this  was  one  reason  why  there 
were  no  more  children. 

Hinckley  was  absurdly  proud  of  the 
youngster,  even  when  there  was  nothing 
in  particular  to  be  proud  of,  .As  a  baby 
Hinckley,  Junior,  averaged  up  pretty  well 
as  soon  as  he  secured  a  fair  toe-hold,  but 
this  was  all.  In  fact,  this  was  all  that 
could  be  said  at  this  time  of  Hinckley 
senior. 

He  had  gone  to  work  for  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Machine  Company  after  getting 
through  the  high  school  and  plugged  along 
with  indifferent  success  in  the  office  until 
he  was  twenty-five. 

Then  he  met  .Alice  Hemmingivay — a 
nice  sort  of  girl  w'ith  a  college  education 
and  a  little  money  of  her  own.  Her 
family  and  all  her  friends  thought  she  was 
throwing  herself  away  on  Hinckley  and 
were  not  backward  in  letting  him  know 
what  they  thought.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  unjust.  He  had  not,  to  be  sure, 
yet  distinguished  himself;  but  he  was  a 
rugged,  clean-living  young  fellow  with  a 
whole  lot  of  life  still  ahead  of  him.  .And 
his  love  for  .Alice  Hemmingway  was  deep 
and  honest. 

From  the  start  it  put  new  ambition  into 
him.  The  company  sent  him  out  on  the 
road  and  he  made  so  good  that  in  three 
years  he  was  brought  back  and  appointed 
sales-manager  on  a  salary’  that  allowed 
him  to  ask  Alice  to  marry  him.  She  con¬ 
noted  and  her  family  dutifully  made  it 
just  as  unpleasant  for  her  as  they  could  on 
this  joyous  occasion. 

/^N  THE  whole  this  was  probably. more 
beneficial  to  Hinckley  than  fair  treat- 
rnent  would  have  been,  bwause  it  spurred 
him  on  to  renewed  efforts.  He  saw  that  as 
a  salaried  man  he  was  bound  to  be  limited 
and  kept  his  eyes  open  for  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

He  was  thirty  when  he  ran  across  the 
autonut  ic  valve  that  later  was  to  be  known 
the  world  over  as  the  Hinckley  valve. 
Johnson,  a  workman  in  the  plant,  had  de¬ 
veloped  it  and  tried  to  interest  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  they  were  too  busy  about  their 
own  affairs. 

Hinckley  heard  of  it,  investigated, 
and  realized  instantly  its  possibilities. 
He  talked  it  over  with  .Alice  and  she 
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agreed  to  entrust  her  little  personal  ac¬ 
count  to  him  as  she  was  always  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  anything  he  proposeti. 
She  was  as  naively  cheerful  about  it 
as  though  their  fortunes  were  already 
made. 

But  Hinckley  knew  better.  He  w'as 
taking  a  risk  and  realized  it,  but  he  took  it 
W’ith  his  jaw’s  set.  He  resigned  from  the 
Barclay  Company,  bought  a  small  pkint 
and  started  manufacturing,  working  along¬ 
side  of  Johnson  on  the  lathes  half  of  the 
time  and  putting  the  other  half  of  the  day 
on  the  selling  proposition.  The  pace  was 
too  fast  for  Johnson.  .At  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  nothing  much  but  hard  work  to 
show’  for  his  efforts,  he  sold  out  to  Hinckley 
for  the  few  hundred  dollars  Hinckley  had 
left. 

And  Hinckley  kept  on.  He  kept  on  as 
a  prize-fighter  keeps  on  after  his  strength 
has  left  him  and  only  his  nerve  remains. 
But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  big  fights 
are  either  w’on  or  lost. 

He  was  working  on  credit  now,  bor¬ 
rowing  on  every’thing  he  had  in  order  to 
keep  the  plant  in  operation.  Everj’  time 
he  borrowed  he  clipped  another  hour  off 
his  sleeping-time. 

.Alice  W’as  pretty  well  worried.  She  saw 
him  lose  w’eight,  saw  his  eyes  get  dark  and 
hollow’ed,  heard  him  mumble  uneasily  in 
the  few  hours’  sleep  he  did  reluctantly  al¬ 
low  himself. 

WH.VT’S  the  use,  Sam?”  she  asked. 
The  reply  he  made  was  to  com¬ 
press  his  lips  the  firmer  and  choke  huskily. 
“This  thing  has  got  to  go.” 

“It  isn’t  as  serious  as  that,”  she  pleaded. 
“I’v’e  staked  everj-thing.” 

“Nonsense.  You’ve  only  staked  a  few 
dollars.” 

“Your  dollars.” 

“No,  just  dollars.  Dollars  don’t  be¬ 
long  to  any  one  except  those  who  happen 
to  have  them.” 

But  of  course  the  curse  of  this  situation 
was  that  the  more  w’onderful  she  showed 
herself,  the  more  acutely  necessary’  it 
became  to  make  the  thing  a  success.  The 
more  worth  fighting  for  she  proved  her¬ 
self,  the  harder  he  must  fight.  .All  this 
while  he  could  see  the  whole  Hemming¬ 
way  family  leering  at  him.  They  knew 
his  struggle,  although  they  never  learned 
from  Alice.  She  held  her  head  higher 
than  ever. 

These  were  days  when  it  was  none  too 
easy  to  entertain,  but  she  did  entertain. 
She  had  her  family  often  to  lunch  in  the 
flat  she  occupied,  and  spent  hours  cooking 
things  that  did  not  cost  much,  so  that  they 
f)! 


came  out  little  masterpieces.  .And  she 
talked  freely  of  Sam  and  of  his  fine  pros¬ 
pects. 

That  was  a  bad  year — the  year  in  which 
Junior  was  lx)m.  Hinckley  ran  up  against 
a  good  many  obstacles  he  had  not  expected 
— the  Barclay  Company  for  one.  They 
had  a  valve  of  their  own.  It  w’as  not  as 
good  a  valve  as  Hinckley’s,  but  that  only 
nude  them  struggle  the  harder  to  keep 
Hinckley  out  of  the  market.  .And  they 
had  unlimited  capital  to  work  w’ith. 
Hinckley  at  this  time  had  not  had  so 
much  business  experience  but  what  he 
honestly  supposed  the  best  valve  w’ould 
w’in;  that  marketing  a  product  was  merely 
a  question  of  merit. 

The  most  discouraging  blow  he  met  was 
when  he  learned  that,  although  in  the 
face  of  conclusive  proof  his  valve  w’as  the 
better,  the  trade  continued  to  buy  Bareby’s. 
He  was  forced  to  find  a  new  market,  and 
that  took  him  West  a  good  deal.  He 
could  not  afford  to  take  .Alice  w’ith  him, 
so  he  left  her  alone  in  New  York  at  a 
time  when  she  shouUi  not  have  been.  For 
one  day  she  whispered  to  him  her  secret — 
that,  if  all  went  w’ell,  there  w’ould  be  in  the 
course  of  time  three  of  them.  Hinckley 
caught  his  breath.  Three  of  them  and 
one  of  them  a  life  dependent  upon  him 
utterly. 

He  had  been  fighting  off  for  some  time 
indirect  proposals  from  Barcby,  but  at 
this  moment  he  w’as  sorely  tempted.  He 
knew  he  could  get  out  of  debt  and  have, 
not  the  fortune  he  had  gambled  for,  but 
a  few  thousands  and  safety  in  his  old  job. 
With  the  new  life  coming  that  was  perhaps 
what  he  had  best  do. 

A'et  when  he  went  dow’n-town  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  came  to  the  shop  bearing  the 
sign  “Hinckley  Yalve  Company”  he  had 
a  fresh  vision.  Supposing  this  third 
should  be  a  son?  Then  that  business 
name  which  now  concerned  him  alone 
w’ould  concern  another.  It  might  be — it 
might  be  that,  not  on  the  inconspicuous 
shop,  but  on  the  four-story  building  he 
had  alw'ays  visualized,  the  sign  might  read 
“Hinckley  &  Son.” 

Hinckley  smiled,  but  his  jaws  w’ere  set. 
That  very  day  when  he  opened  his  mail 
he  found  himself  in  receipt  of  the  brgest 
order  he  had  yet  taken.  He  interpreted 
it  as  an  omen.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
really  was  a  turning-point.  Not,  by  any 
means,  that  it  was  easy  sledding  from  this 
point  on.  It  was  not.  The  Hinckley 
i)usiness  was  one  of  slow  growth,  but  he 
now  had  with  him  as  a  business  partner 
encouragement  instead  of  discouragement. 
U  was  well,  because  the  man  then  was  not 
far  removed  from  physical,  mental  and 
financial  bankruptcy.  He  had  come  that 
near  his  limit  and  certainly  could  not  have 
stot)d  the  crisis  that  confronted  him  with 
the  birth  of  the  boy. 

When  Sam  was  a  year  old,  Hinckley  hiid 
prospered  to  a  point  where  he  ventured 
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to  buy  a  small  house  just  outside  New 
York  and  begin  really  to  live.  It  sur¬ 
prised  even  Alice  to  see  how  completely 
engrossed  in  this  child  Hinckley  b^ame. 
He  had  more  patience  with  the  little  fel¬ 
low  than  even  she  had,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Night  after  night  he  walked 
the  floor  with  him,  although  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  was  better  for  Sam  junior  to 
be  allowed  to  cry  it  out  in  his  crib, 

“He’ll  make  a  galley-slave  of  you,”  was 
the  prophecy  of  those  who  knew. 

“All  right,  I’m  game, ’’answered  Hinckley. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was.  During  the 
next  five  years  he  seldom  had  an  uninter¬ 
rupted,  night,  but  no  one  ever  heard  a 
growl  out  of  him.  He  accepted  this  task 
as  a  duty  and  a  personal  re^nsibility. 
Even  when  he  reached  a  point  when  he 
could  easily  afford  a  nurse,  he  never  con¬ 
sidered  shifting  his  burden.  He  would  have 
felt  like  a  traitor  to  have  placed  the  matter 
of  his  own  comfort  before  a  desire  of  the 
child’s.  He  had  brought  the  little  fellow 
here  and  meant  to  stick  by  him. 

His  reward  was  to  feel  the  tiny  hands 
reach  through  the  dark  for  his  strong  arms 
and  to  hear  the  sobbing  die  away  as  the 
baby  nestled  safe  against  his  shoulder  with 
a  murmured  “Daddy.”  Hinckley  used  to 
swell  all  up  with  pride  at  that.  It  made 
him  feel  a  little  bit  like  God. 

Of  course  such  treatment  bade  fair  to 
spoil  the  child.  Sam  junior  from  the  be- 
ginning  absolutely  dominated  the  house. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  nothing  was  at¬ 
tempted,  which  in  any  way  interfered 
with  the  good  pleasure  of  this  young 
prince.  Neither  Hinckley  nor  his  wife 
ever  considered  for  a  moment  going  out 
at  night  for  fear  Sam  might  call.  For  ten 
years  they  attended  neither  theatre  nor 
concert.  .\nd  they  were  in  a  position  to  do 
that  now  to  their  hearts’  content  as  far  as 
money  was  concerned. 

YE.\R  by  year  the  business  of  the  Hinck¬ 
ley  Valve  Company  had  grown  until  the 
four-story  building  was  an  actuality.  But 
Hinckley  did  not  let  up  with  that  accom¬ 
plishment.  He  was  still  the  flrst  man  in 
the  office  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to 
leave  at  night.  He  continued  that  pro¬ 
gram  even  after  his  assured  income  had 
exceeded  his  original  dreams — even  after 
his  bank-accoimt  was  twice  what  he  had 
ever  hoped. 

By  the  time  the  boy  was  twelve  Hinck¬ 
ley  was  rated  as  worth  a  quarter-million, 
which,  well  invested,  was  enough  to  keep 
the  three  in  decent  comfort  had  he  never 
earned  another  penny,  .\lice  remembered 
when  he  used  to  say  that  a  man  who  had 
this  much  was  a  fool  for  working  any 
more.  Sometimessheremindedhimof that. 

“I  haven’t  any  more  than  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  so  far,”  he  answered. 

“For  what?”  she  inquired. 

“For  the  business.  Why,  it  will  take 
all  my  life  and  the  boy’s  too  before  this 
thing  is  built  to  what  it  ought  to  be.” 

The  boy’s,  too.  Sam  was  in  a  swagger 
prep  school  now  preparing  for  Harvard. 
He  was  a  slim,  hard-muscled  lad  who  was 
getting  a  whole  lot  of  fun  out  of  life  in  a 
decent  way.  .\lice  did  not  have  anything 
to  worry  about  in  that  direction.  He  had 
gone  in  for  football  and  made  the  fresh¬ 
man  team,  and  he  had  gone  in  for  every¬ 
thing  else  and  made  it. 

He  was  spending  more  money  a  year 
than  his  father  at  his  age  ever  spent  in 


five — more  money,  in  fact,  than  his  father 
was  spending  on  himself  to-day.  His 
clothes  cost  more  than  his  father’s,  his 
incidental  expenses  were  more;  even  his 
club  dues,  at  fourteen,  were  more.  Hinck¬ 
ley  never  protested,  never  questioned,  any 
of  these  expenses.  He  could  afford  them 
and  was  glad  to  have  the  boy  enjoy  the  best. 

It  was  the  same  way  in  college.  He 
gave  Sam  an  allowance  as  a  starting-point, 
but  he  cheerfully  settled  all  bills  exceeding 
his  allowance.  The  boy  was  in  no  way 
dissipated,  but  he  spent  five  times  as  much 
money  as  was  necessary.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not.  The  money 
was  there — a  golden  stream  increasing  in 
volume  each  year.  .\s  money  it  was  of  no 
special  value  to  any  one.  Not  until  it  was 
converted  into  the  satisfaction  of  wants 
did  it  amount  to  anything. 

Hinckley’s  attitude  in  this  matter  of 
expenditure  was  one  of  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence.  .\s  long  as  the  young  man  kept 
out  of  trouble,  he  could  have  what  he 
wished.  This  was  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  he  had  pursued  ever  since 
Sam  was  bom.  Hinckley  still  saw  him 
as  a  child,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sam  was 
now  some  six  feet  tall  and  physically  very 
much  his  superior.  He  still  felt  the  same 
responsibility. 

In  his  senior  year  Sam  had  an  ugly  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia.  Hinckley  dropped 
his  business  and  took  the  next  train  to 
Cambridge  and  stayed  by  the  boy’s  bed¬ 
side  in  the  hospital  not  only  until  he  was 
out  of  danger  but  until  he  was  discharged. 
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He  would  have  done  this  had  he  known 
p)ositively  that  his  business  would  go  to 
pot  in  the  meanwhile.  Alice  of  course 
came  along  with  him,  but  she  ^nt  most 
of  her  time  keeping  Hinckley  steady.  He 
lost  his  head  completely  every  time  the  boy 
was  ill.  As  soon,  however,  as  Sam  was 
well  again,  Hinckley  forgot  him  and  went 
back  to  work — back  to  the  business  which 
was  absorbing  more  and  more  of  his  time. 

Alice,  on  the  other  hand,  had  her  thoughts 
on  the  boy  continuously  and  worried  most 
about  him  when  he  was  well — worried 
more  about  him  as  he  neared  the  end  of 
his  college  career.  She  used  to  write  him 
long  letters  three  or  four  times  a  week,  tell¬ 
ing  him  a  great  deal  about  his  father’s 
activities,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  him  in 
touch  with  the  business.  She  received  in 
return  buoyant,  hurried  notes  vibrant  with 
the  sheer  joy  of  living,  ending  with  the 
curt  “Love  to  Dad.” 

WHEN  he  came  home  for  his  final 
Christmas  recess,  his  time  was  so  oc¬ 
cupied  with  ice  sports  in  the  morning,  teas  in 
the  afternoon,  dinners,  theatres  and  tlances 
at  night ,  that  the  only  way  she  could  see  him 
was  to  sit  up  and  steal  down-stairs  when 
she  heard  the  latch-key  in  the  front  door 
toward  morning.  He  used  to  scold  her 
for  that  and  then  put  his  strong  arm 
around  her  and  kiss  her  and  tell  her  all 
about  what  he  had  been  doing  and  the 
newest,  prettiest  girl  he  had  met.  He  was 
handsome,  this  boy  of  hers,  and  he  even 
made  her  thrill  with  the  magic  of  his  dark 
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eyes.  And  he  made  her  sense  again  what 
it  b  to  be  twenty-one  and  strong  of  body 
and  jert  of  sense. 

“Have  a  care  those  pretty  girls  don’t 
turn  your  head,”  she  used  to  warn  him. 

But  down  deep  in  her  heart  she  felt  it 
was  the  pretty  girls  who  needed  a  warning. 
At  any  rate,  warnings  of  all  sorts  were 
wasted  on  him.  That  was  what  made  her 
start.  That  was  what  made  her  think. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  while  she  was 
still  thinking  of  him  as  her  child,  he  had 
taken  possession  of  himself.  And  her 
kodiand  did  not  yet  realize  this. 

She  sensed  it  through  Sam’s  changed 
attitude  toward  her.  .Actually  he  domi¬ 
nate  her.  He  controlled  her.  She  was 
his  mother,  not  he  her  son.  She  was  his 
mother,  not  as  a  protector  but  as  a  dear 
itsponsibility.  He  ordered  her  to  bed; 
he  advised  her  about  her  clothes;  he  even 
dictated  her  diet.  She  did  not  resent 
this.  She  rather  enjoyed  it.  She  even  felt 
that  it  was  natural.  Yet  it  was  odd,  too. 

For  a  long  time  the  gulf  between  their 
ages  had  been  filling  up.  When  she  was 
twenty-five  and  Sam  but  one  day  old, 
that  gulf  had  been  a  mile  wide.  Now 
that  ^e  was  forty-six  and  he  twenty-one 
the  gulf  had  disappeared  completely.  He 
stood  before  her  a  full-grown  man  with  a 
stronger  grip  on  life  than  she  had.  In  the 
next  ten  years  he  would  get  stronger  and 
stronger  and  she — was  it  possible  that 
in  the  end  their  positions  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  and  she  become  the  child? 

But  Hinckley  saw  nothing  of  this.  He 
was  beginning  now  to  talk  more  and  more 
of  the  time  w'hen  the  boy  would  be  ready 
to  go  in  and  learn  the  business.  His  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  had  passed  the  million-doUar 
mark  and  he  was  now  headed  for  two. 
By  unrelenting  labor  he  had  twice  doubled 
his  market  and  his  plant.  Now  he  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  it  again,  although  this 
also  meant  doubling  his  labor  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

For,  even  with  the  organization  he  had 
built  up,  the  business  was  dependent  for 
growth  upon  his  ener^  and  personality. 
In  the  trade  name  of  the  Hinckley  valve 
the  emphasis  was  still  upon  Hinckley 
rather  than  valve,  especially  since  in  the 
past  few  years  other  valves  had  come  into 
the  field  equaling  his  in  efficiency'.  To 
reach  the  goal  he  had  set  for  himself  he 
must  tap  new  sources  of  energy'.  These, 
fortunately,  he  had  at  hand  in  the  boy — 
in  the  youth  he  himself  had  created. 

But  Hinckley  Junior  knew  nothing 
about  these  plains. 


AFTERgraduatingin  June,  Sam  motored 
down  to  New  Haven  with  friends  for 
the  boat-race  and  then , instead  of  going  on  to 
New  York,  as  had  been  his  intention,  he 
joined  other  friends  who  were  starting  on  a 
yachting  trip  the  next  day  for  the  Maine 
coast.  He  was  gone  longer  than  he  had  at 
first  planned  because  he  continued  to  have 
an  even  better  time  than  he  had  expected. 

At  Bar  Harbor  he  ran  across  Doris 
Baker,  an  attractive  d6butante  of  last 
winter  whom  he  had  met  during  the  holi¬ 
days  without  fully  appreciating  her  at¬ 
tractiveness.  But  he  had  more  leisure 
now,  and  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
ycing  Doris  at  her  best.  She  was  an 
honest  out-of-doors  girl  who  did  not  mind 
other  tan  or  freckles,  wind  or  rain,  and 
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shook  hands  with  a  man  as  though  she 
meant  it.  She  was  not  as  pretty  as  her 
sisters,  but  she  did  not  mind  that  either. 
She  had  the  same  black  hair  and  long- 
lashed  black  eyes,  but  nothing  of  their 
thin,  fragile  figures  and  delicate  white 
fingers.  Neither  was  she  ever  forced  to 
give  a  headache  as  an  excuse  for  remain¬ 
ing  in  seclusion. 

Sometimes,  however,  at  a  late  bridge  or 
dance  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she 
was  sleepy — an  unpardonable  admission, 
according  to  Frances,  if  not  one  of  ques¬ 
tionable  taste.  She  liked  Sam  because  he 
never  made  her  feel  that  way  about  this. 
Perhaps  because  after  a  strenuous  day 
out-of-doors  he  got  sleepy  himself  toward 
midnight.  With  tennis  in  the  forenoon, 
golf  after  lunch,  with  an  hour  in  the  ocean 
sandwiched  in  between,  this  was,  after  all, 
a  more  or  less  natural  condition.  Neither 
of  them  was  a  star  at  these  games,  but  they 
both  played  hard  and  the  best  they  knew 
how,  enjoying  every  minute. 

Frankly  and  openly  both  Doris  and  Sam 
were  perfectly  willing  to  admit  they  were 
glad  they'  were  living.  .At  the  end  of  a 
month,  when  they  had  been  together  as 
constantly  as  opportunity  offered,  each 
was*  willing  to  admit — to  himself — that 
never  had  he  been  quite  as  glad  of  that  as 
now.  The  day  broke  cleaner  and  fresher 
for  each;  the  sun  burned  more  golden  out 
of  a  sky  grown  a  brighter  azure,  reached 
its  zenith  only  too  hurriedly,  and  slid  off 
into  its  riotous  bed  of  color  at  a  pace  that 
looked  like  pure  cheating. 

S.AM  was  half  afraid  of  the  evenings. 

There  were  many  things  about  them  he 
did  not  understand.  That  was  why, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  he  persuaded 
Doris  to  get  them  both  out  of  bridge  or 
concert  or  dancing,  and  walk  along  the 
ocean  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  mysteries  that  lay  all  around  them. 

He  never  questioned  her  directly'  of 
why  the  stars  seemed  to  sing  together,  of 
why  and  of  what  the  ocean  whispered  to 
him,  of  how  it  was  that  suddenly  this 
whole  planet  of  earth  and  ocean  and  all 
the  other  planets  and  moons  and  stars — 
with  all  the  spaces  in  between — appeared 
to  have  been  created  for  just  them;  and  yet, 
somehow,  she  seemed  to  supply  the  answer. 

Let  him  come  out  here  alone  and  he  was 
not  overwhelmed  with  any  such  egotism. 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  then  of  no 
more  consequence  than  any  single  grain 
of  sand.  But  when  beside  her,  stars  a 
thousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  were 
but  diamonds  for  her  hair.  Waves  which 
had  traveled  across  half  an  ocean  came 
only  to  break  at  her  feet. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  rocks  one  such 
gladsome  evening  when  he  suddenly  broke 
out: 

“Why,  it’s  y'ou — ^just  you!” 

“What  is?”  she  demanded  with  a  trace 
of  a  challenge. 

“All  this  wonderful  world.” 

She  turned  with  a  start  to  question  his 
eyes.  Then  quickly  she  turned  away 
again.  They  told  her  the  truth — those 
ey'es — the  truth  her  heart  craved  and  yet 
had  been  half  afraid  to  face.  But  when 
his  hand  closed  over  hers  she  allowed  it 
to  rest  so. 

“Sam,”  she  said,  “there  isn’t  any  use  to 
pretend  I’m  not  glad  when  I  am,  is  there?” 
“You  do  love  me  a  little?”  he  breathed. 
“Oh — oh,  yes,”  she  nodded. 


“Then,”  he  cried  exultingly,  “I  don’t 
see  that  I’ve  got  anything  more  to  worry 
about!” 

.And  as  far  as  any  one  else  could  see,  that 
was  so.  He  went  to  Daddy'  Baker  the 
next  day,  and  though  this  girl,  the  young¬ 
est,  was  his  pet,  he  welcomed  young  Hinck¬ 
ley  with  honest  enthusiasm. 

“She’s  wxirth  the  best,”  declared  Baker. 
“And  I’d  trust  her  to  choose  only  the  best.” 

“I’m  sure  in  luck  to  be  chosen,”  an¬ 
swered  Sam. 

“Yes.”  agreed  Baker  calmly.  “You 
are.  But  I  have  a  notion  there  is  some¬ 
thing  a  good  deal  more  than  luck  in  it. 

I  suspect  you  deserv'e  it.” 

.And  Mother  Baker  agreed.  She  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  quiet  investigating 
for  a  week. 

Two  days  later  Sam  returned  to  New 
A'ork  to  inform  his  own  family.  He 
journeyed  through  a  blue-and-gold  world 
so  fair  that  he  could  conceive  of  nothing 
left  for  the  preacher  to  promise  him  as  a 
reward  for  being  any  better  than  he  was. 
Not  that  he  dwelt  much  on  that  prospect. 
He  was  hardly  concerned  beyond  the  next 
few  months.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  married  in  the  early  fall. 
Doris  had  agreed  as  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  certainly'  she  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  any  one  else. 

The  trick  was  to  buy  a  little  house  not 
too  far  out  of  town  and  near  a  good 
country  club  where  he  could  pursue  a  pet 
ambition  of  his.  He  want^  to  write. 
He  had  stood  rather  above  the  average  of 
his  class  in  English  work  and  had  done 
more  or  less  for  the  college  periodicals  in 
the  line  of  short  stories.  With  plenty'  of 
time  this  winter  he  wished  seriously  to 
try’  himself  out. 

The  question  of  money’  never  entered 
his  head.  His  father  had  plenty  for  every’- 
body  and  then  some.  It  had  always  been 
so  ever  since  he  could  remember.  And 
in  the  end.  of  course,  his  father’s  fortune 
would  be  his.  So  this  problem,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  part  of  most  men’s 
lives,  he  was  able  to  ignore.  Here  again 
Sam  was  in  luck  and  appreciated  it.  With 
no  taste  for  business,  he  might  have  found 
himself  tied  to  the  daily  grind  of  drudgery 
as  his  father  had  always  l^en;  as  his  father 
w'as  to-day,  for  that  matter,  though  it  was 
his  choice.  The  last  time  he  was  home 
he  had  suggested  to  his  mother  that  it  was 
time  his  father  quit  and  enjoy  life. 

“A'ou’re  right,  Sam,”  she  answered. 
“But — but  I  don’t  think  I’d  say  anything 
to  him  about  it.” 

Ill 

SAM  reached  New  York  in  the  afternoon 
and,  instead  of  going  home,  took  a  taxi  to 
his  father’s  office.  This  was  not  what  he 
had  intended;  it  was  the  result  of  a  sudden 
impulse.  He  wished  to  confide  this,  the 
biggest  event  so  far  in  his  career,  first  to 
his  father.  This  step  he  was  about  to 
take  gave  him  a  new  sense  of  his  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  man  and  in  so  doing  threw  him 
into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  only 
other  man  in  the  family. 

He  had  a  notion  that  Doris  was  just  the 
sort  of  girl  his  father  would  like,  although 
until  now  he  had  not  consider^  this  at  all. 
Luckily  he  had  with  him  a  picture  of  her, 
though  it  did  not  do  her  justice.  What 
he  should  have  done  was  to  bring  Doris 
herself  along.  Then  no  possible  question 
could  have  been  raised. 
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Sam  breezed  into  the  office  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  time,  but  he  waited  cheer¬ 
fully  enough  the  half-hour  his  father  was  c 
engaged.  When  he  did  finally  reach  him,  r 
be  thought  he  looked  tired. 

“Good  Lord,  Dad,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  v 
ought  to  get  out  of  this  place  more!”  t 

“Perhaps.  .\nd,  frankly,  it  seems  to  me  r 
that  it’s  about  time  you  came  in  a  little 
more.  Aren’t  you  through  with  your  va-  t 
cation  yet?” 

“I  don’t  get  you.”  i 

“You’ve  been  out  of  college  six  weeks 
now.  I  expected  you  back  the  first  of  I 
the  month.” 

“So?  Why?”  i 

“To  help  me  here.”  c 

“I’m  afraid  I  wouldn’t  be  much  help,  t 
Dad,”  the  boy  replied.  “Besides — well,  e 
I’ve  a  bit  of  news  for  you.” 

Hinckley  waited  without  any  greats 
di^lay  of  interest.  He  waited  b^use  i 
as  soon  as  the  yoimgster  was  through  talk-  i 
ing  trivialities  he  meant  to  take  advantage 
of  his  presence  to  talk  a  little  sense.  He  1 
had  b^n  waiting  for  just  this  opportunity  ( 
since  Jime,  and  had  b^n  more  than  once  on  \ 
the  point  of  sending  for  him.  Only  the 
protests  of  Alice  that  Sam,  after  his  college 
work,  needed  rest  had  prevented  him.  s 
Nobody,  however,  could  look  at  the  lad  1 
now  and  pretend  he  needed  any  further 
rest.  Tanned,  hard  as  bails,  with  the 
flush  of  perfect  health  coloring  his  cheeks,  e 
Hinckley,  Junior  was  fit  if  ever  a  man  s 
was.  s 

“Dad,”  said  the  boy,  flushing  a  little, 

“I  am  going  to  get  married.” 

Hinckley,  who  had  been  leaning  back  in  ‘ 
his  desk  chair,  snapped  fonvard.  “WTiat’s  I 
that?”  he  demanded.  c 

“Surprised?  Well,  honestly,  I’m  sur-  I 
prised  myself.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  I 
till  a  few  days  ago.  It  came  all  of  a  a 
sudden.”  s 

“You  mean,”  said  Hinckley  slowly,  “you  \ 
mean  you’ve  got  into  some  sort  of  scrape?”  1 
Hinckley,  Junior,  appeared  puzzl^  a  t 
moment.  Then  his  face  hardened.  He  g 
replied  not  as  a  son  to  a  father,  but  as  man  g 
to  man:  “You  ought  to  know  me  better 
than  that.”  I 

“Then  what  the  devil  are  you  talking  -1 
about?”  demanded  Hinckley.  c 

“I  asked  Doris  Baker  to  marry  me.  a 
She  consented.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.”  i 
“You — ^you’ve  spoken  to  Baker  about  v 
this?’;  f 

“Right.  He  was  good  enough  to  offer  f 
no  objections.”  t 

“No  objections,”  repeated  Hinckley  s 
with  a  queer  tight  strain  in  his  throat,  t 
“And  yet  you  aren’t  six  weeks  out  of 
college,  never  earned  a  penny  in  your  life,  I 
and  haven’t  a  nickel  to  your  name.”  1 

“Say  that  again,”  the  son  demanded.  1 
“Sit  down,”  ordered  Hinckley,  waving  t 
the  boy  to  a  chair.  For  a  moment  Sam  a 
hesitated  and  then  obeyed.  He  obeyed  t 
because  he  realized  there  was  something  1 
here  he  did  not  yet  xmderstand  and  that  j 
it  behooved  him  to  understand  before  it  I 
was  too  late.  The  father  hitched  for-  c 
ward,  gripping  the  chair  arms  with  his  \ 
tight  han^.  t 

“I  said,”  he  began,  “I  said  that  you’ve  ^ 
never  earned  a  penny  in  your  life.  Isn’t 
that  correct?”  t 

“Yes,”  admitted  Sam.  1 

“And  I  said  you  didn’t  have  a  nickel  i 
to  your  name.  Isn’t  that  correct  toq?”  1 


“Yes.” 

“But  on  top  of  that  you’ve  the  nerve  to 
come  to  me  to  say  that  you  propose  mar¬ 
rying.” 

The  boy  held  on  to  himself.  That’s 
where  his  football  training  came  in.  Yet 
this  was  as  direct  a  blow  as  he  had  ever 
received. 

“WTien  you  put  it  that  way,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  “it — it  does  look  a  bit  queer.” 

“What  other  way  is  there  of  putting 
it?”  demanded  Hinckley. 

Sam'  met  his  father’s  eyes.  It  was 
Hinckley  versus  Hinckley. 

“We  may  disagree,  but  there’s  no  sense 
in  disagreeing  imtil  we  imderstand  each 
other.  I’ve  never  considered  the  money 
end  because — frankly,  I  thought  you  had 
enough  for  both  of  us.” 

“You — ^you  what?”  choked  Hinckley. 

“You  have  made  money,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Hinckley.  “I’ve  made 
money.  For  twenty  years  I’ve  done  noth¬ 
ing  else.  I’ve  sweat  blood  for  it.” 

“I  know  that.  Dad,”  cut  in  Sam.  “I 
know  it,  and  I’d  like  to  have  seen  you 
quit  long  ago.  But  you  didn’t  and  you 
wouldn’t,  and  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  now.” 

“Quit?  Why  should  I  quit?” 

“Because  you’ve  enough.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  you’re  worth  over  a  mil¬ 
lion.” 

“I  am,”  snapped  Hinckley.  “What  of  it?” 

“Seems  as  though  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us  all  to  worry  along  on.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  suppose  the  business  itself  is  worth 
something.” 

“Good  God!”  choked  Hinckley. 

“Sell  out  and  retire,”  continued  Sam. 
“That’s  the  reasonable  thing.  What 
I  intended  myself  was  to  build  a  little  house 
out  of  tovra  near  a  good  golf  coiu'se — 
Doris  likes  golf — and  do  some  writing. 
I’ve  a  bit  of  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  have  a  notion  I  might  accomplish 
something  worth  while.  Anyhow  it’s 
worth  trying.  Why  can’t  you  build  two 
houses  and  join  us?  Mother  would  like 
that  and  Doris  would  teach  you  both 
golf.  She  isn’t  any  star,  but  she’s  a  darned 
good  sport.  Gad,  Dad,  you’d  like  her!” 

Hinckley  heard.  The  boy  spoke  very 
distinctly  and  his  words  were  plain  and 
direct.  That  was  the  curse  of  this  situ¬ 
ation.  The  boy  was  so  clear  that  it  was 
impossible  to  misimderstand  him.  Ner 
was  he  saying  these  things  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  but  calmly  and  deliberately  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses.  He  spoke, 
too,  confidently — as  though  actually  he 
saw  nothing  preposterous  in  these  fan¬ 
tastic  suggestions. 

This  was  the  son  upon  whom  he  had 
banked — the  son  upon  whom  he  had  re¬ 
lied  to  carry  on  the  business  and  piece  out 
his  own  life!  He  had  figured  it  in  detail 
to  himself — Sam  to  go  into  the  factory  for 
a  year  at  the  bench  and  then  to  work  up 
to  overseer  and  superintendent,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  year  or  so  on  the  road.  In  five 
years,  if  he  worked  hard,  the  boy  ought  to 
be  ready  for  the  executive  staff  and  in  an¬ 
other  five  years  able  to  stand  alone.  Then 
with  thirty  or  forty  years  still  before  him 
the  only  limit  to  the  Hinckley  fortune 
would  be  the  boy’s  capacity. 

For  of  course  this  fortune  was  coming 
to  his  son  in  the  end.  In  fact  Hinckley 
had  already  made  his  will  leaving  his  wife, 
in  case  of  her  survival,  a  generous  annuity, 
but  giving  principal  and  business  to  Sam. 


And  now  the  boy  was  presuming  to  an¬ 
ticipate  this! 

That  was  it.  He  was  acting  as  thou^ 
the  money  were  already  his.  This  was 
no  more,  to  be  sure,  than  he  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  as  a  boy  to  do,  but  he  was  no 
longer  a  child.  He  was  now  of  age.  At 
twenty-two  Hinckley  had  already  bea 
at  work  four  years  and  he  had  been  at 
work  ever  since  and  intended  to  work  a 
good  many  years  longer.  Yet  this  son 
of  his,  for  whom  he  had  made  this  fortune, 
talked  of  marrying  and  building  houses 
and  of  writing — a  waste  of  time  at  best- 
before  he  had  earned  a  penny! 

Hinckley  made  his  feet  at  this  point. 
His  face  was  white  and  his  jaw  set. 

“Look  here,  my  boy,”  he  exploded, 
“what  you  seem  to  forget  is  that  this 
money  is  mine — still  mine.  And  further¬ 
more  it’s  going  to  stay  mine  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  don’t  approve  of  your  marrying 
until  you’ve  earned  the  right  to  marry. 
If  you  want  to  earn  that  right  you  turn  up 
at  the  factory  with  a  pair  of  blue  over¬ 
alls  to-morrow  morning  and  ask  for  Mal- 
loney.  He’ll  give  you  a  job  and  if  you 
make  good  you’ll  get  a  better  one  in  time, 
and  later  a  still  better  one.  It’s  up  to 
you  and  it’s  up  to  you  from  this  time  on. 
Do  you  get  that?” 

Everything  considered,  Sam  rcmamed 
remarkably  cool — dangerously  cool. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  answered.  “That  seems 
definite  enough.  Only — ^well  what  the 
deuce  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  your 
money?” 

“That’s  my  business.” 

“You’re  serious?” 

“Good  God,  do  you  dispute  it?” 

“No,”  answered  the  boy.  “Only  I 
want  to  know  just  where  my  responsibility 
ends.” 

“It  begins  and  ends  with  you.” 

“Then,’’  said  Hinckley,  Junior,  “that 
much  is  settled.  But  frankly.  Dad,  I 
think  you’re  making  a  mistake.  I’ll  look 
for  a  job  to-morrow— only  don’t  expect 
me  at  the  factory.  If  I  am  going  to  earn 
my  own  living  I’ll  do  it  my  own  way. 
And  one  thing  more.  I  want  to  cut  out 
the  future.  I  have  a  himch  it  will  help  me 
to  work  better.  So  if  you’ve  mentioned 
me  at  all  in  your  will - ” 

“That  again  is  my  business,”  Hinckley 
reminded  the  boy. 

“Not  altogether.  It’s  my  business  to 
be  sure  of  where  I  stand.  And  to  make 
sure  I’ll  put  it  to  you  straight — I  won’t 
accept  one  red  penny  of  anything  you  may 
consider  leaving  me.” 

“You’re  full  of  brilliant  ideas  this  after¬ 
noon,”  smiled  Hinckley  grimly.  “.As  I 
imderstand  it,  what  you  propose  to  do  is 
to  disinherit  me.” 

“At  any  rate  I  won’t  have  your  money 
hanging  like  a  club  over  my  head,”  an¬ 
swered  Junior.  “You’ve  made  it  youn 
to-day  and  now  you  can  keep  it  yours. 
So  help  me  God,  I’U  give  away  every  dollar 
of  anything  you  do  leave  me  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.” 

“Perhaps  you’d  better  go  now,”  gasped 
Hinckley.  “You’ve  said  enough  for  one 
day.” 

IV 

HIN  CKLEY,  Junior,  secured  a  job  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  at  a  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a 
week  and  moved  from  home  into  a  five- 
dollar-a-week  room.  His  mother  took  to 
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heart  his  leaving,  but  Hinckley  was  rather  I’ll  just  let  Doris  and  you  settle  matters  all  of  us  sort  of  friends,  oughtn’t  it?” 
^d.  for  yourselves.”  “Yes.” 

"•‘The  sooner  the  cub  learns  his  lesson.  They  had  a  quiet  wedding  at  the  Baker  “Have  you  kissed  the  bride  yet?” 

the  better,”  he  declared.  “He’ll  get  home.  Hinckley  came  because  .\lice  made  Hinckley  had  not.  It  was  a  humiliat- 

enough  of  that  in  a  couple  of  months.”  him.  He  came  with  a  first-class  grouch,  ing  confession. 

So  Junior  did,  but  his  next  move  was  but  somehow  Doris  got  hold  of  him  dur-  “Well  then?”  she  continued,  lifting  her 

not  to  come  back  home,  but  to  many',  ing  the  reception  and  carried  him  off  head  and  looking  him  fair  in  the  eyes. 
The  boy  put  the  situation  squarely  up  to  secretly  to  a  nook  in  the  hall  behind  some  His  eyes  were  a  lot  like  Sam’s. 

Doris  and  then  to  Baker.  palms.  No  one  saw  her  do  it  and  for  Hinckley  stooped  over  the  young  Ups 

“I’m  on  my  own,”  he  informed  them,  a  while  there  was  more  or  less  excitement  and  brushed  them — did  so  with  a  thrill  of 
“Not  only  now  but  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  a  search  for  the  bride.  pride  he  could  not  control;  did  so  almost 

I  told  Dad  I  wouldn’t  touch  a  cent  of  “Daddy  Hinckley,”  she  said  to  him,  “I  tenderly.  For  after  all  this  was  Sam’s 

his  money  and  I  mean  it.  It’s  the  only  am  now  your  daughter.”  bride— his  son’s  bride.  .\nd  she  was  as 

decent  thing  I  could  do  after  the  stand  “WeU?”  he  answered  none  too  gra-  beautiful  as  .\Uce  had  been, 

he  took.  Of  course  if  this  makes  a  differ-  ciously.  “You’U  be  as  good  friends  as  you  can 

ence - ”  “.‘\re  you  sorry?”  with  me?”  she  pleaded,  her  face  flushed. 

*  “What  does  Doris  say?”  questioned  “I — I  don’t  think  either  of  you  had  any  “.\s  good  friends  as  Sam  will  let  me  be,” 

Baker.  business  to  marry,”  he  declared.  he  choked. 

“She’s  game,”  answered  Sam.  “I  never  “But  we  are  married.”  That  night  Hinckley  made  out  a  check 

had  any  doubt  about  that,  only  I  don’t  “Yes,”  Hinckley  was  forced  to  admit,  for  one  thousand  dollars  and  sent  it  to 

know  that  you’U  feel  she  has  any  right  to  He  would  have  given  ten  thousand  dol-  Doris  ais  a  wedding-present.  He  did  it  on 

be  game.”  lars  to  have  got  out  of  that  comer  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  as  the  normal, 

“I  have  a  notion,”  smiled  Baker,  “I  Never  had  he  been  in  a  position  where  natural,  decent  thing  to  do.  But  it  left 
have  a  notion  that  she’s  game  enough  so  he  felt  money  was  of  so  little  service  to  him  feeling  just  about  one  thousand  per 
that  what  I  might  think  wouldn’t  change  him.  It  w'as  not  very  warm  there,  but  cent,  better  in  his  own  mind, 
her.”  he  felt  the  perspiration  starting  from  his  He  had  never  thought  much  about  hav- 

“Of  course  we  can  get  along,”  said  Sam.  forehead.  ing  a  daughter — certainly  not  of  securing 

“It  may  be  kind  of  hard  sledding  at  first,  “We  are  married,  so  Sam  is  my  husband  one  in  any  such  fashion  as  this— but  that 

but  we’ll  pull  through.”  and  you  are  my  daddy-in-law  and  I’m  week  the  two  were  away  on  their  honey- 

“I  believe  you,”  answered  Baker.  “So  your  daughter.  That  ought  to  make  moon,  he  found  himself  going  back  in  his 

mind  again  and  again  to  the  episode  be¬ 
hind  the  palms,  and  every  time  with  a 
tingle  of  satisfaction. 

them  until  they 
returned  to  New'  York  and  then  he  re- 
ceived  at  his  office  a  letter  from  each. 

i  i"  Her  letter  contained  the  check  and  read: 


Dear  Daddy  Hinckley: 

It  was  good  of  you  to  think  of  me  in  this  way 
and  yet— I  wish  you  hadn’t.  It  makes  me 
fear  that  you  thought  I  was  insincere — was 
just  wheedling.  Then  I  feel  like  hanging  my 
head  in  shame.  It  was  just  your  good  will 
I  wanted — nothing  more. 

If  I  gained  a  little  of  that  and  your  present 
was  an  expression  of  this,  then  I  don’t  tike  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  that  precious  gain  by 
returning  your  gift.  But  I  am  back  of  Sam 
with  both  feet.  He  wants  to  stand  alone  and 
I  want  him  to.  He  b  wonderful  and  is  going 
to  do  wonderful  things  and  I  know  that  some 
day  you  are  going  to  be  very,  very  proud  of 
him  even  if  you  aren’t  of 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Doris. 

Hinckley  stared  first  at  the  letter  and 
then  at  the  check.  Then  he  ran  a  finger 
around  inside  his  collar  to  loosen  it.  He 
felt  as  though  some  one  had  been  choking 
him.  With  unsteady  hand  he  picked  up 
the  boy’s  letter  and  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Dad: 

Of  course  Doris  is  returning  the  check.  She 
couldn’t  do  anything  else  because  she  knows 
all  about  my  talk  with  you.  But  I  hope 
you’ll  show  her  that  you  haven’t  any  hard 
feelings  by  coming  around  to  see  us.  We’ll 
be  settled  in  another  week  in  our  little  apart¬ 
ment.  but  you’re  welcome  any  time.  Only  if 
you  come  too  soon.  I’ll  give  you  fair  warning, 
she’ll  set  you  to  work  hanging  pictures  and 
moving  furniture.  But  maybe  that  will  do 
you  good.  You  need  a  little  exercise. 

Yours, 

Sail 


Hinckley’s  secretary  came  in  at  this 
point  with  a  list  of  things  a  foot  long  de¬ 
manding  immediate  attention,  but  Hinck¬ 
ley  ordered  him  out. 

“Bannington  is  waiting  to  see  you,  sir,” 
ventured  the  secretary. 

“He  can  keep  on  waiting  or  go — ^just 


Everything  considertJ.  Sam  remained  coot,  dangeroustg  coot. 
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as  he  damn  pleases,”  barked  Hinck¬ 
ley. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Jones  hastily  agreed  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  whole  business  world  could  wait 
or  go  on  just  as  it  pleased,  for  all  Hinckley 
cared  at  this  moment.  Which  was  not 
at  all  like  Hinckley  because  it  is  not  so 
that  a  man  can  successfully  conduct  a 
business.  In  a  sense,  to  sure,  this 
matter  of  the  returned  check  was  business. 
Never  before  had  he  had  a  check  so  dis¬ 
honored.  Yet  often  he  had  settled  in  a  few 
moments  matters  involving  much  larger 
figures. 

This  time,  however,  he  felt  completely 
baffled.  His  problems  before  had  been 
concerned  not  with  how  to  give  money 
away,  but  with  how  to  take  it  in. 

Hinckley  rose  and  began  to  pace  his 
office.  He  had  had  a  lot  of  fun  this 
last  week  out  of  that  tho'xsand-dollar  check. 
How  much,  he  was  just  beginning  to  real- 
ire.  Now,  at  the  moment  he  had  expected 
through  her  letter  to  receive  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  extra  dividend,  he  found 
himself  cheated  of  the  whole.  That  was 
the  fault  of  the  boy. 

Hinckley’s  face  grew  livid  and  he 
clutched  at  the  waU  for  support.  This 
was  the  second  or  third  time  lately  this 
had  happened.  He  was  all  right  again 
in  a  moment,  but  he  was  reminded  of  what 
the  specialist  had  told  him. 

“Avoid  all  violent  emotions,”  he  had 
been  advised. 

Hinckley  returned  to  his  desk  and  sat 
down  wearily.  The  thing  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  that  he  could  not  understand 
was  that  control  of  it  seemed  to  have 
passed  out  of  his  hands  into  the  hands  of 
the  boy.  Yet  he  was  still  in  command 
of  his  fortune — the  matter  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  That  money  stood  for 
power. 

In  the  past  ten  years  he  had  been  able 
to  make  or  break  any  man  in  his  employ. 
He  had  seen  young  fellows  turn  white  at 
threat  of  discharge.  But  here  was  his 
son,  with  more  at  stake  in  the  business  than 
any  one  else,  snapping  his  fingers  at  him. 
Good  Lord!  That  justified  him  in  disin¬ 
heriting  the  young  cub. 

Once  more  the  blood  started  to  Hinck¬ 
ley’s  face  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  concen¬ 
trate  a  moment  on  the  detail  of  lighting 
it  evenly.  He  recalled  having  been  about 
ready  to  use  this  threat  of  disinheritance 
when  Sam  had  anticipated  him.  The  boy 
had  said: 

“I  won’t  accept  one  red  penny  of  any¬ 
thing  you  may  consider  leaving  me.  So 
help  me  God,  I’ll  give  away  every  dollar 
of  anything  you  do  leave  me  either  directly 
or  indirectly.” 

In  fact  it  was  he,  the  father,  who  had 
been  disinherited! 

Hinckley  at  the  time  had  been  inclined 
to  smile  at  this  preposterous  statement. 
He  was  inclined  to  smile  at  it  now — when 
his  eyes  fell  again  ujson  the  check  on  his 
desk;  the  check  which  until  a  few  moments 
ago  he  had  thought  as  good  as  a  thousand- 
doUar  bank-note  but  which  as  it  lay  there 
was  no  more  than  a  worthless  strip  of 
light- green  paper. 

It  was  signed,  to  be  sure,  with  his  bold, 
powerful  signature,  “Samuel  Hinckley,” 
but  until  it  was  indorsed  with  the  name 
of  the  payee — however  insignificant  that 


name  might  be  in  itself — the  transaction 
was  not  completed.  The  gift  without  the 
giver  was  bare,  as  the  poet  sang,  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  a  gift  without  the  reci¬ 
pient  was  bare. 

Hinckley  felt  again  beneath  his  collar 
that  same  tightening  sensation  he  had 
experienced  when  he  read  those  two  letters 
accompanying  the  returned  check.  It  was 
as  though  some  one  had  him  by  the  throat. 
He  tried  to  squirm  away  from  the  grip  by 
pacing  his  floor,  but  the  fingers  held  firm. 

Hinckley  knew  himself  well  enough  to 
know  his  boy — to  the  extent  anyway  that 
he  believed  Sam  sincere.  He  had  not 
spoken  idly.  And  he  had  shown  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  If, 
however.  Junior  persisted  in  this  last 
stand,  if  he  held  as  stubbornly  to  it  as  he 
was  likely  to  do,  why  then  it  might  be 
literally  true  that  Hinckley  would  find 
himself  disinherited — stripp^  of  the  for¬ 
tune  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  accumulate. 

For  there  was  one  way  and  only  one  way 
in  which  Hinckley  coidd  receive  any  re¬ 
turn  from  his  money  and  that  was  through 
this  son.  Ten  per  cent,  of  what  he  pos¬ 
sessed  would  satisfy  every  want  of  both 
himself  and  his  wife.  That  left  ninety 
per  cent,  as  valueless  as  so  much  light- 
green  paper,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
He  could  not  use  it  now;  he  could  not  look 
forward  to  any  use  his  son  might  make  of 
it  after  he  was  dead;  he  could  not  even 
revenge  himself  by  cutting  the  boy  off  in 
his  will.  It  was  as  though  his  gold  had 
been  suddenly  turned  to  dross. 

Once  again  his  secretary  ventured  to 
intrude. 

“Mr.  Bannington  says  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  him  to  see  you  at  once  about 
the  Hudson  contract.” 

“He  is  mistaken,”  answered  Hinckley 
dully.  “It  is  not  at  all  important,” 

V 

T  N  THE  days  following,  Hinckley  actually 
A  saw  more  of  his  son  than  he  had  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Sam 
was  making  good  in  his  new  work,  and  when¬ 
ever  his  assignments  took  him  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  father’s  office  he  al¬ 
ways  made  it  a  point  to  drop  in  for  a  chat. 
If  at  first  Hinckley  was  embarrassed,  this 
soon  wore  off  before  the  boy’s  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sincere  good  nature.  Junior 
was  having  the  time  of  his  young  life  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  his  first  in¬ 
timate,  independent  contact  with  the 
world  and  he  thrilled  with  the  adventure 
of  it. 

“It’s  great  stuff.  Dad!”  he  exclaimed. 
“And  the  best  of  it  is  I’m  accumulating  no 
end  of  material  for  some  real  writing  I 
mean  to  do  as  soon  as  I  get  on  my  feet.” 

“WTiat  do  you  mean  by  getting  on  your 
feet?”  inquired  Hinckley. 

“Of  course  I’m  new  at  the  game  and  it 
takes  all  my  time  now  to  earn  my  salary. 
But  later — well,  I  ought  to  be  better  situ¬ 
ated.” 

This  w’as  the  sort  of  thing  that  used  to 
cut  Hinckley  like  a  whip-lash.  Junior 
did  not  mean  it  so  and  that  only  made  it 
worse.  But  it  was  monstrous  that  this 
son  of  his,  blood  of  his  blood,  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  should  put  off  into  the  dim  future 
the  opportunity  for  doing  his  best  work 
because  of  lack  of  money — and  he,  the 
father,  with  so  much  idle  money  which 
was  just  so  much  worthless  money, 
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It  did  not  matter  that  to  him  the  work 
seemed  valueless.  It  was  evident  enou^ 
that  to  the  boy  it  meant  the  e.xpression 
of  the  best  that  was  in  him.  'I'hen  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  out. 

Yet  when  Hinckley  made  any  sug¬ 
gestion,  however  indirectly,  that  this  was 
an  unnecessary  handicap  which  Junior 
was  imposing  on  himself,  he  saw  the  boy’s 
face  set.  That  was  the  one  thing  and  the 
only  thing  Sam  refused  to  discuss  with 
him.  It  recalled  to  Hinckley  those  night¬ 
mares  he  used  to  suffer  when  Junior  was 
a  child,  the  lad  in  some  grave  danger 
and  he  bound  hand  and  foot,  helpless  to 
go  to  the  rescue. 

Hinckley  found  himself  going  back 
more  and  more  to  those  early  days— 
even  to  the  hours  when  in  the  dark  the 
weak  voice  used  to  sob  for  him  and  reach 
out  tiny  arms  as  he  neared  and  then  lay 
a  warm  head  against  his  shoulder  with  a 
murmured  “Daddy.” 

It  was  the  dependence  of  the  child, 
his  absolute  trust  and  confidence,  that 
used  to  make  Hinckley  swell  with  pride— 
that  even  made  him  feel  a  little  bit  like 
God. 

Looking  back  now — looking  back 
twenty-three  years — it  was  still  sweet 
to  him.  Only  it  left  him  aching;  it  left 
him  craving;  it  left  him,  at  times,  with  his 
head  bowed  on  his  office  desk. 

Hinckley  grew  older  in  the  next  six 
months  t^n  he  had  in  the  previous  six 
years.  It  was  Alice  who  called  Sam’s 
attention  to  this. 

“I’m  worried,”  she  said. 

“The  trouble  is  he’s  sticking  too  close 
to  that  confounded  business!”  exclaimed 
Junior. 

“Can’t  you  talk  to  him?  If  he  would 
only  sell  it!” 

“I’m  afraid  I  haven’t  much  influence 
with  him,  but  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,” 
he  agreed. 

Sam  brought  his  wife  up  to  the  house 
that  evening,  and  after  ffinner  saw  his 
father  in  the  library. 

“Dad,”  he  began,  “I  don’t  mean  to 
butt  into  your  affairs  but,  honest,  it’s  time 
you  quit.  Why  don’t  you  sell  out?” 

Hinckley  did  not  go  up  in  the  air,  as  the 
boy  expected.  For  a  moment  he  studied 
his  son  with  eyes  grown  eager. 

“What  shall  I  do  if  I  quit?”  he  asked 
finally. 

“Enjoy  yourself.  Get  a  house  in  the 
coimtry  and  settle  down.  I  know  a  nice 
place — Doris  and  I  looked  at  it  once.  Buy 
it  and  take  Mother  down  there  and  Irt 
her  make  a  garden.  And  you  can  learn 
to  play  golf.” 

Hinckley  leaned  forward. 

“You’d  join  us?”  he  ventured  unsteadily. 
“Lord,  I’d  like  to,”  returned  Junior. 
“But  I  can’t  afford  that  sort  of  thing  yet. 

Perhaps  when  I’m  your  age - ” 

Hinckley  uttered  a  cry.  “Don’t  wait— 
rmtil  then,”  he  pleaded.  “It  will  be  too 
late  then.” 

“I’ll  only  be  fifty-three,”  returned  Junior. 
Hinckley’s  voice  broke.  “I — I  don’t 

mean  too  late  for  you.” 

“But  your  time  is  now,”  argued  Junior. 
“You  have  ahead  of  you  all  the  years  in 
which  I’ll  be  catching  up.” 

“I  have  them  for  what?”  trembled 
Hinckley. 

“To  enjoy  yourself  in.  You’ve  earned 
the  right.” 
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“\\’hat  is  the  right  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity?”  choked  Hinckley.  ‘‘God,  Sam. 
haven’t  you  pimished  me  enough?  I — I 
can’t  stand  much  more.” 

It  was  he  now,  holding  out  his  arms  in 
the  ilark  to  the  child  who  used  to  hold  out 
his  arms  to  him. 

The  young  man  stepped  nearer.  He 
placed  his  hand  on  his  father’s  shoulder. 

“Dad.”  he  faltered,  “I  guess  there’s 
something  here  we’re  a  bit  mixed  up  on. 

I  haven’t  been  trying  to  hurt  you.” 

“You’ve  stripped  me  clean.  You’ve 
left  me  bankrupt.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  lost  your  money?” 

■  exclaimed  Sam.  “WTiy,  that  isn’t  anything, 

Dac).  I’m  not  earning  much,  but  I  guess 
we  can  stretch  it  out  to  cover  the  four  of  us. 

Only  I  don’t  see  exactly  how  you  blame 
me.”  ' 

Hinckley  met  his  son’s  eyes.  “Then,” 
he  said  hopefully,  “you’ll  share  with  me?” 

“.\s  long  as  1  have  a  cent  in  the  world 
and  you  know  it,  Dad.” 

“No,  not  that.  Will  you  share  mine?” 

Sam  stepped  back  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

Hinckley  rose  and  seized  his  arm — held 
him  as  though  fearful  he  might  leave. 

“Can’t  you  see  yet?”  he  cried  piteously, 

“You  ask  me  to  live  4nd  refuse  me  the 
only  source  of  life  I  have  left.  You  ask 
me  to  enjoy  and  cut  me  off  from  my  only 
source  of  enjoyment.  I  said  I  was  bank¬ 
rupt.  I  am.  1  still  have  my  money  but 
I  am  as  bankrupt  as  though  I  were  dead. 

Mother  and  I  are  able  to  use  so  little — 
just  enough  to  keep  alive.  Even  that  is 
worth  while  only  because  of  you.” 

Hinckley  broke  down  for  a  moment,  but 
he  pulled  himself  together  again. 

“Sam,”  he  trembled  on,  “I’m  not  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  accept  this  money;  I’m  just  ask¬ 
ing  you-  to  give  Mother  and  me  a  chance 
to  spend  it  on  ourselves.  There’s  only 
one  way  we  can  do  it  and  that  is  through 
you  and  Doris.  A  garden  for  Mother 
without  a  garden  for  you  would  be  no 
garden  at  And  how  can  I  sell  my  “You  mustn’t  talk  like  that,”  broke  in  Only - ” 

business  unless  you  help  me?  To  sell  means  Junior.  “Lord  A’mighty!  You  mustn’t  Hinckley’s  trembling  fingers  fumbled 

to  get  something  in  return  and  without  act  like  a  great-grandfather  before  you’re  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  drew  out 

you  I’d  be  getting  nothing — nothing.  So  a  grandfather.”  a  strip  of  light-green  paper — the  same 

you  see  I’m  not  asking  you  to  take  any-  Hinckley  straightened  his  shoulders,  strip  which  had  lain  upon  his  desk.  He 

thing.  I’m  asking  you  to  give.  I  come  He  raised  questioning  eyes.  held  it  out  to  his  son. 

to  you  as  a  beggar — an  old  beggar.”  “You  mean - ”  “You’ll  let  this  be  a  gift  from — from 

Hinckley  released  his  grip  on  the  young  “It  ought  to  be  soon  now — if  all  goes  the  baby  to  me?” 
man’s  arm.  He  tottered.  “An  old  beg-  well.  So  you  see  you  may  not  need  either  Junior  hesitated  only  a  second.  Then 

gar — a  bit  unsteady  on  his  legs,”  he  mur-  Doris  or  me  after  that.”  he  took  it.  “I  want  him  to  be  a  good  sport 

mured.  “Need  you?  I’ll  need  you  all  three.  — that  baby  of  mine,”  he  said. 


It  rteaJltd  to  HtneUty  tkost  nfghtmarts  A<  u$td  to  sufftr  whtn  Junior  waj  a 
child,  the  lad  in  tome  grave  danger  and  he  heljless  to  reecue. 


By  Oscar  C.  ^Vlll^am8 


ASH.-MXIW  lost  in  autiunn  shadows  kind. 

He  sits  and  dreams  the  dreams  that  old  men  dream: 
His  dusk-filled  window  frames  a  lamp-post’s  gleam 
Beneath  which  lads  their  lasses  seek  and  find. 

But  he — he  does  not  see;  his  rusted  mind 
Is  rummaging  among  a  pile  of  old 
.\nd  worn-out  memories,  thinned  threads  of  gold, 

All  that  was  his,  ere  sight  had  made  him  blind. 

He  does  not  see  the  miracle  of  Youth 
Wring  from  the  autumn,  yearning  of  the  spring. 

Wrench  from  the  dusk  the  dawn’s  wild  coloring — 

He  dreams  of  dead  desire  and  costly  truth.  .  .  . 

Outside  Youth’s  laughter  peals  its  many  bells.  .  •  . 
Blind  eyes  are  blind  even  to  miracles! 
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The  editor  of  Everybody’s  wants 
to  know’  why  Luke  McLuke  be¬ 
came  a  column  conductor.  I 
have  a  whole  lot  of  enemies 
who  want  to  know’  the  same 
thing.  With  the  world  clamor¬ 
ing  for  hod-carriers,  sewer-diggers  and  liv¬ 
ery-stable  chambermaids,  they  can  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  on  earth  I  got  so  far  out 
of  my  line.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  became  a  column  conductor  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  man  becomes  a 
hobo — to  avoid  work.  .\nd,  like  the  man 
who  becomes  a  hobo  to  avoid  work,  I 
find  that  I  have  to  w’ork  ten  times  as 
hard  in  order  to  keep  from  working. 

After  twenty  years  of  a  steady  grind 
as  a  reporter,  a  desk  man,  a  feature  writer 
and  handy  man  around  newspaper  offices, 

I  decided  about  ten  years  ago  that  I 
would  become  a  professional  humorist 
and  turn  out  a  daily  column.  It  looked 
mighty  easy  then.  Nothing  to  do  but 
sit  dow’n  all  day  and  write  w’hat  you 
doggone  pleased,  and  when  you  w’ere 
through,  you  were  through.  But  that 
was  ten  years  ago.  Would  that  I  had  been 
content  to  remain  a  poor,  but  honest,  re¬ 
porter  with  nothing  to  do  but  cover  assign¬ 
ments  from  noon  until  4  A.  m! 

Why  does  the  poor  man  look  so  mad? 

Why  is  his  face  so  drawn  and  solemn? 

He  is  a  funny  man,  my  lad. 

He’s  getting  up  to-morrow’s  column. 

But,  before  w’e  proceed,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  am  more  of  a  column  En¬ 
gineer  than  a  column  Conductor, 
like  many  others,  I  hav’e  never  permitted 

the  useful  Contributor  to  do  the  bulk  of  passed*  away,  but  I  feel  better  in  hav 

the  work.  He  may  sneak  in  w’ith  a  filler  "  '  . 

now  and  then,  for  w’hich  he  receives  credit, 
but  nearly  ever>’thing  in  my  column  is 

written  by  myself,  and  is  protected  by  a  day  do^  not  become  a  grmd . 

daily  copyright.  .\nd,  unlike  other  column  really  good  idea  hits  you,  it  is  a  pleasure  in  the  game 

conductors,  I  write  a  column  every  day  to  tu  '  ’  '  ’  . 

in  the  year,  and  I  have  kept  thb  up  for  squib, 
ten  years.  Rain  or  shine,  sick  or  well,  I  my  e 
have  missed  ver>’  few  days.  In  fact,  I  visual 
have  written  the  column  for  weeks  at  a  of  tht 
time  while  confined  to  my  bed  with  rheu-  fully 
matism  and  other  ailments.  .\nd,  strangely  many 
enough,  readers  have  congratulated  me  are  gc 
on  the  general  excellence  of  the  column  I  kno 
when  it  was  w  ritten  in  pain  and  suffering,  going 
and  some  have  inform^  me  that  it  w’as'  tion  ' 
even  better  than  when  I  was  enjoying  hard  I 
good  health.  enemi 


reprint  classics  to  hold  your  audience. 
The  homely  little  commonplace  affairs  of 
our  daily  life,  given  a  humorous  twist,  are 
remembered  and  quoted  by  your  readers 
when  W’hat  you  consider  your  master¬ 
pieces  have  been  forgotten.  .And  your 
audience  is  a  critical  one.  .Americans 
read  so  much  nowadays  that  they  demand 
variety  and  originality  in  a  column  con¬ 
ductor.  It  consequently  behooves  a  col¬ 
umn  conductor  to  do  a  lot  of  reading  and 
keep  right  up  to  the  moment  in  ever>’thing. 
I  read  a  dozen  good  newspapers  every 
day  and  not  less  than  thirty  magazines  a 
month. 

I  do  not  know’  where  other  column  con¬ 
ductors  get  their  ideas.  I’ll  frankly  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  get  mine  by  observing  other 
people.  I  selilom'  take  a  street-car  ride 
that  isn’t  good  for  four  or  five  ideas. 
Every  man  and  woman  you  see  on  the 
street  has  some  peculiarity  if  you  will  only 
look  for  it.  .Another  good  method  is  to 
study  your  ow’n  weaknesses  and  relate 
them  in  a  semi-humorous  way,  and  you 
are  certain  to  hit  a  thousand  other  men 
right  square  on  the  nose.  I  have  often 
scourged  myself  for  a  failing  and  received 
a  dozen  indignant  letters  from  absolute 
strangers  telling  me  to  mind  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  keep  my  nose  out  of  their  affairs. 
The  same  paragraph  will  bring  chuckles 
from  fifty  other  correspondents  who  claim 
that  the  glove  fits  friends  of  theirs.  So, 
after  writing  a  paragraph,  you  can’t  tell 
whether  a  caller  comes  to  congratulate 
column  everv’  day  rather  than  bring  a  day  you  or  kill  you. 
of  disappointment  to  them.  All  four  have 

'  '  '  ‘  !  !  „c-  ^OLUMN  conducting  is  gettmg  to  be  a 

ing  lightened  their  burdens  while  they  ^  great  indoor  sport.  Column  conductors 
W’ere  here.  spring  up  like  we^  all  over  the  country. 

Strangely  enough,  writing  a  column  a  Less  than  a  dozen  have  survived  for  five 
1.  When  a  years,  and  only  a  half-dozen  have  been 
;  as  long  as  Luke  McLuke. 
)r  a  rime  or  a  With  no  credit  to  myself,  it  is  remarkable 
chuckling  over  how  uniformly  readable  these  half-dozen 
readers.  I  can  have  managed  to  keep  their  columns.  In 
I  can  see  some  getting  up  a  column  you  can’t  wait  for 
ile  others  pain-  a  day  or  a  week  for  inspiration  to  settle 
I  realize  that  on  your  shoulder.  The  column  must  l)e 
like  paragraphs  gotten  out  immediately,  and  you  must 
ingregation,  yet  force  ideas.  The  idea  will  drift  in  on  you 
paragraphs  are  if  you  have  enough  patience.  But  it 
ith  another  por-  takes  a  heap  of  patience.  I  often  sit  at  a 
It  is  mighty  typewriter  for  two  hours  w’ithout  striking 
k  and  not  make  a  key,  sorting  over  and  rejecting  ideas  that 
iking  friends.  •  come  and  go.  There  are  other  days  when 
le  writing  of  a  ideas  simply  flow  through  your  finger  tips. 
Perhaps  that  is  But,  strangely  enough,  I  have  found  it 
had  why  I  lo<}k  and  feel  so  young.  It  is  a  to  be  a  fact  that  the  column  that  is  easiest 
bed-fast  pleasure  to  believe  that  a  million  people  to  write  does  not  attract  as  much  favor¬ 
less  con-  look  to  you  to  turn  their  frowns  into  grins,  able  comment  as  does  the  column  that 
jpital;  a  It  is  a  labor  of  love  to  send  the  gospel  of  keeps  you  yaw’ning  and  sweating  for  five 
ancer  of  g(X)d  cheer  into  many  homes;  but  the  hours  before  you  complete  it. 
la,  and  a  moment  a  column  conductor  takes  him-  It  has  been  my  pleasure  on  several  oc- 
These  self  seriously  and  lets  his  head  get  swelled,  casions  to  sit  behind  readers  who  were 
column  old  age  seeps  into  his  work  and  he  is  a  going  over  my  column  in  street-cars  and 
a  picnic,  goner.  railroad  trains.  It  takes  some  of  the 

brighter  .A  column  conductor  must  be  very  hu-  swelling  out  of  your  head  to  overhear 
d  cheer,  man.  He  must  realize  that  his  readers  the  opinion  that  your  wife  writes  the  col- 
rote  my  are  very  human.  You  do  not  have  to  umn — that  you  are  a  woman,  not  a  man — 
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that  you  are  an  erratic,  drunken  genius — 
and  that  it  is  too  bad  you  are  a  hopeless 
drug-fiend. 

I  have  an  idea  that  I  inherited  my  sense 
of  humor.  My  father  was  a  jovial  Scotch¬ 
man  who  dearly  loved  a  pun,  and  my 
mother  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  was  noted 
for  her  wit  and  repartee.  As  a  boy  I  was 
a  great  reader.  As  a  youth  I  was  the  most 
solemn  student  imaginable.  I  wrote  noth¬ 
ing  but  serious  stuff  imtil  I  was  about 
twenty-three  years  old.  This  serious 
stuff  included  two  volumes  of  alleged 
poems  and  one  volume  of  near  essays. 
At  college  I  took  my  major  in  philosophy. 
Always  a  dreamer,  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  what  to  do  with  myself  when 
I  quit  school. 

One  day  I  packed  my  belongings  and 
took  the  Fall  River  boat  to  New  York. 
That  was  thirty  years  ago.  I  had  never 
written  a  line  for  a  newspaper  in  my  life, 
but  I  lied  to  the  city  editor  of  the  Sun 
and  got  a  job  doing  general  assignments. 
I  have  worked  on  newspapers  ever  since — 
thirteen  of  them.  I  have  also  owned  two 
weekly  newspapers.  For  more  than  a 
year  I  hobo^  aroimd  the  country.  I 
have  been  around  the  world  on  cushions 
or  cinders,  in  cabin  or  coal  hole,  according 
to  luck,  and  I  have  found  my  varied  expe¬ 
rience  invaluable  in  conducting  a  column. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I 
married  and  settled  down.  Matrimony 
seemed  to  broaden  me  and  I  believe  that 
every  colunm  conductor  should  be  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Marriage  is  no  joke,  but  I 
have  made  it  the  butt  of  my  jokes  for 
ten  years.  In  that  time  I  have  written 
some  three  thousand  five  hundred  “Paw 
Knows  Everything”  jokes  in  which  Paw’s 
replies  to  Willie  regarding  matrimonial 
affairs  have  caused  Maw  to  chastise  poor 
Willie.  Here  is  a  sample: 


Willie — Paw,  what  is  a  monolog? 

Paw — \  monolog  is  a  conversation  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  my  son. 

Mam — Willie,  you  get  to  bed! 

I  have  always  been  an  optimist.  The 
Lord  blessed  me  with  a  cheerM  disposition. 
So,  with  an  ability  to  see  a  joke  in  a  funeral 
on  a  rainy  day,  a  natural  instinct  for 
punning,  an  ability  to  rime  anything  and 
everything,  a  complete  stock  of  Joe  Miller 
jokes,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
a  never-ending  source  of  material  discov¬ 
ered  in  my  own  married  life,  I  find  it 
easy  to  be  a  column  conductor. 

My  column  was  a  success  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  In  a  few  years  “Bits  of  By¬ 
play”  had  spread  like  the  “flu”  all  over 
the  Middle  W'est.  Then  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  decided  to  syndicate  the  colunm. 
ToKlay  I  am  writing  the  column  for  more 
than  fifty  daily  new^iapers  scattered  over 
thirty  states,  and  I  also  have  the  W’innipeg 
Free  Press  and  the  Calgary  Albertan  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

I  have  found  that  it  isn’t  a  bit  harder 
to  amuse  my  present  audience  of  more 
than  five  million  readers  per  day  than  it 
was  to  hold  up  a  lone  individual  in  the 
old  days  and  pour  my  alleged  funny  stuff 
in\o  his  ear.  It  is  easy  to  be  funny  when 
you  have  a  reputation  as  a  funny  man. 
Luke  McLuke  is  notorious  for  his  sarcasm, 
for  his  iconoclasm  and  for  his  ability  to 
express  in  cold  type  jxist  the  very  thought 
the  reader  had  in  his  mind  but  was  afraid 
to  express.  Therefore,  even  when  the 
rime  or  the  joke  or  the  epigram  does 
not  amount  to  much,  the  reader  thinks  it 
must  be  clever  because  Lvike  McLuke 
wrote  it,  and  the  reader  proceeds  to  find 
something  funny  in  it. 

To  write  the  daily  column  I  need  about 
thirty  to  forty  original  ideas.  Now  you 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  what  you  are 


up  against  every  day  in  the  year  if  you 
want  to  conduct  a  column  like  “Bits  of 
Byplay.”  It  isn’t  hard  after  you  get  the 
ideas.  It  is  like  keeping  your  head  under 
water.  The  first  two  hours  are  the  hard¬ 
est;  after  that  you  get  xiscd  to  it. 

In  ten  years  I  have  written  more  than 
twenty  thousand  alleged  jokes,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  original  rimes  and  more 
than  fifty  thousand  chunks  of  homely 
philosophy  on  men,  women,  matrimony 
and  human  nature  in  general.  It  was 
really  these  paragraphs  that  gave  Luke 
McLuke  any  fame  he  may  possess. 
Strangely  enough,  they  are  not  nearly 
as  hard  to  write  as  the  rest  of  the  coliunn. 
Just  write  about  yourself,  and  do  not  spare 
yourself,  and  you’ll  make  sixty  other  men 
think  that  you  are  writing  about  them. 

I  am  nearing  my  fifty-fourth  birthday. 
Have  never  had  but  the  one  wife,  and  hope 
to  have  her  for  a  while  longer.  I  have 
four  husky  children,  all  grown,  I  get  up 
at  noon  every  day  and  go  to  bed  at  5  A.  u. 
just  to  be  stubborn.  I  could  just  as  well 
go  to  bed  and  get  up  like  other  people. 
I  think  up  my  ideas  during  the  night  and 
put  them  on  the  t>T)ewriter  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  love  Com  Fed  girls  and  hate 
prohibition. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  Every¬ 
body’s  to  select  my  best  stuff  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Being  a  modest  lit-tle  pee- 
rare-ey  flower,  I  can  thruthfully  say  that 
it  would  take  twelve  issues  of  Every¬ 
body’s  to  hold  all  of  my  best  stuff  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  all  good.  It  is  so 
uniformly  good  every  day  that  I  can’t 
select  the  “best”;  in  other  words,  there 
ain’t  no  best. 

Here  are  some  “Luke  McLuke  Says” 
paragraphs  from  this  morning’s  column. 
They’ll  give  you  an  idea  of  the  general 
run. 


A  girl  gets  so  tired  of  spending  her  evenings 
alone  that  she  gets  married  and  continues  to 
spend  her  evenings  alone. 

The  reason  why  a  Com  Fed  girl  can’t  run 
as  fast  as  a  slim  Princess  is  because  the  more 
waist  the  less  speed. 

When  he  is  listening  to  her  Birdlike  Voice 
during  the  Engagement  he  never  dreams  that 
she  talk  like  a  Parrot  after  they  are  mar¬ 
ried. 

A  fifteen-year-old  girl  can’t  get  her  skirts 
long  enough.  A  twenty-five-year-old  girl 
can't  get  them  short  enough. 

Cheer  up!  Scientists  tell  us  that  the  stm 
will  cool  off  entirely  just  90,000,000  years 
from  now  and  it  wUl  be  so  cold  that  your 
thirst  won’t  bother  you  a  bit. 

It  isn’t  a  bit  of  trouble  to  break  yourself  of 
the  smoking  habit.  All  you  have  to  do  is  let- 
your  wife  buy  your  cigars  for  you. 

You  may  not  believe  it.  But  Light  House¬ 
keeping  is  responsible  for  some  mighty  heavy 
cooking. 

The  world  b  growing  better.  We  can  re- 
naember  when  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  Dude 
if  he  had  creases  in  his  pants. 

Without  fear  of  losing  a  cent  we  would  like 
to  bet  any  married  man  that  he  can’t  remember 
a  word  the  Preacher  said  when  he  was  being 
married. 


The  woman  who  married  for  a  Home  some¬ 
times  has  six  fights  a  week  with  her  husband 
because  he  won’t  take  her  out  for  her  meals. 

OUR  O’WN  POPULAR  SONGS 
The  Heartless  Employer 
An  honest  working  girl  one  day  went  out  to 
hunt  a  job.  * 

She -was  a  union  worker,  and  she  knew  her 
rights,  by  gob! 

She  drove  up  to  a  factory  in  her  jeweled 
limousine, 

.And  walked  into  the  office  with  the  manners 
of  a  queen. 

The  boss  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  he  bowed 
and  said:  “Your  Grace. 

We  need  a  girl  right  now  and  hope  that  you’ll 
accept  the  place. 

Our  factory's  bright  and  sunny,  and  we  serve 
a  noon  meal  free. 

And  we’ll  supply  a  boudoir  and  a  maid,  too, 
I’ll  agree. 

The  work  b  light,  and  you  need  work  just 
*  six  short  hours  per  day, 

And  when  you’re  here  a  month  you’ll  get  an¬ 
other  raise  in  pay. 

Please  take  the  job.  Your  Highness,  help  us 
out,  and  have  a  heart! 

But  all  that  we  can  pay  b  ninety  bucks  per 
week  to  start!” 

The  poor  girl  heard  the  awful  news,  then 
staggei^  to  the  door. 

The  shock  had  quite  unnerved  her,  and  she 
fell  down  on  the  floor. 

They  called  a  doctor  and  he  worked  on  her 
for  half  a  day. 

And  then  she  faced  that  heartless  boss,  and 
these  words  she  did  say: 


CHORUS: 

“I  may  be  but  a  working  girl,  but  I  am  proud 
and  free! 

And  them  starvation  wages,  sir,  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me! 

And  Heaven  will  jwotect  me,  and  will  curse 
the  stingy  geek, 

Who’d  ask  a  decent  girl  to  work  for  Ninety 
Bucks  a  week.” 

THE  LIMIT 

“Smith  is  a  chronic  dy-speptic,  isn’t  he?” 
remarked  Brown. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Jones.  “He  believes  that 
the  hole  b  the  best  part  of  the  doughnut.” 

DOWN  IN  THE  MOUTH 

“Though  you’re  down  in  the  mouth,”  said 
Bill  Bonah, 

“Cheer  up,  do  not  dwell  mi  your  plight; 
You  should  think  of  the  case  of  edd  Jonah. 
Remember,  he  came  out  all  right.” 

OH! 

Belshazzar  was  asked  why  he  failed  to  heed 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

“I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  ignore 
anonymous  communications,”  was  his  reply. 

PAW  KNOWS  EVERYTHING 

WiUie — Paw,  how  old  would  a  person  be 
who  was  bom  in  1893? 

Pam — That  depends  on  whether  the  person 
is  a  man  or  a  woman,  my  son. 


In  the  October  number  "B.  L.  T.”  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  appear  at  this  Confessional. 
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“H  IS  Wo  naers  to  Perf  orm 


By  Lewis  R,  Freeman 


This  gay  story  of  the  South  Seas — Mr. 
Freeman’s  first  appearance  in  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S — is  the  residue  of  one  of  those 
attacks  of  wanderlust  which  send  him 
off  now  and  then  on  roves  around  the 
world  and  into  strange  comers  thereof, 
far  from  the  California  rsmch  where 
the  more  uninteresting  part  of  his  time 
is  spent.  Mr.  Freeman  is  planning  soon, 
by  way  of  a  little  home  diversion,  to  do 
the  Grand  Canon  in  a  row-boat,  and 
a  few  other  things  like  that;  so  for  the 
sake  of  your  future  entertainment 
we’re  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

WE  HAD  heard  of  the 
Honorable  “Slope” 
Carew — pearler,  “black- 
birder,”  yachtsman 
and  scion  of  a  noble 
British  family — at  every 
port  we  had  touched  in  the  South  Pacific, 
but  it  was  not  our  fortune  to  meet  him  until 
after  our  arrival  at  Suva.  There  he  was 
one  of  our  first  callers,  and  it  chanced  that 
he,  with  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Clio  and 
two  or  three  other  Englishmen,  was  oflF  on 
the  yacht  for  dinner  the  night  a  bottle  of 
champagne  exploded  prematurely  in  the 
hands  of  our  Chinese  steward,  and  kicked 
him  backward  down  the  cabin  stairs. 

“Makes  it  seem  like  the  old  days  on  the 
Aphrodite,"  said  Carew.  “You  heard  of 
the  Aphrodite  in  Tahiti,  didn’t  you,  and  of 
how  her  cargo  of  ‘Hum’s  Extra  Spry’ 
helped  my  old  pal,  the  Reverend  Horatio 
Loveworth,  to  convert  Boraki  and  his 
nest  of  cutthroats  on  Makatea?” 

We  had  indeed  heard  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Boraki  and  his  fellow  pirates 
of  Makatea,  but  never  at  better  than 
third  or  fourth  hand,  and  in  versions  so 
diametrically  at  variance  that  the  chance 
to  enjoy  the  account  of  one  who  had  actu¬ 
ally  figured  in  that  famous  coup  was  too 
good  to  let  slip. 

We  were  dining  on  deck,  and  the  story, 
be^n  over  avocados,  was  continued  after  we 
adjourned  with  coffee  and  liqueurs  to  sofa- 
cushions  or  lounging-chairs  in  the  cockpit. 
The  tropic  moon  was  dropping  plummets 
of  gold  through  the  rigging,  and,  as  he 
talked,  Carew  punctuated  his  well-turned 
sentences  with  frequent  sips  from  the  oft- 
replenished  glass  of  cracked  ice  and  ab¬ 
sinthe  on  his  chair  arm.  Just  how  much 
of  the  golden  floss  of  the  streaming  moon¬ 
light  and  the  verdant  thread  of  the  trick¬ 
ling  absinthe  were  twisted  into  the  yam 
he  spun  probably  Carew  himself  could  not 
have  told. 

“It  is  a  long  story  if  I  go  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  I  shall  have  to  if  you  are  to 
understand  all  that  happened,”  said 
Carew  musingly;  “for  from  first  to  last  the 
yam  revolves,  not  around  myself  or  the 
Aphrodite  or  Boraki,  but  around  a  special 
consignment  of  champagne  to  which  we 
always  referred,  from  the  moment  its  true 


The  lang  was  shot  like  a  rocket  against  the  ceiling. 


character  began  to  be  revealed,  as  ‘Hum’s 
Extra  Spry.’ 

“It  was  shortly  after  the  pater  cut  me 
off  with  a  beggarly  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  escapades 
which  had  culminated  with  my  wrecking 
his  yacht  on  the  co^st  of  Morocco,  that  I 
found  myself  in  San  Francisco.  I  had 
sailed  my  own  ninety-footer  at  Cowes  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  so  that  I  was  only 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  billet  of  first  mate,  when  I 
learned  that  Colonel  Jack  Spencer,  the 
mining  magnate,  had  converted  a  smart 
sealing  schooner  into  a  private  yacht  and 
was  preparing  to  sail  with  a  party  of 
friends  for  the  Soqth  Pacific. 

“Spencer  was  rather  taken  with  the  idea 
of  having  a  sprig  of  British  nobility  along, 
and  from  the  first  insisted  on  treating  me 
more  as  a  guest  than  as  an  under  officer. 
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This  was  how  I  chanced  to  be  included 
with  the  skipper  in  an  in\'itation  to  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  given  by  Spencer  to  a  number 
of  San  Francisco  friends  on  the  eve  of  our 
departure.  Here  I  met  the  members  of 
the  yachting  party,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  my  stor>’.  had  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  potentialities  of  ‘Hum’s 
Extra  Sprj'.’ 

“Perhaps  it  will  serve  to  make  the 
strange  things  which  came  to  pass  after¬ 
ward  more  intelligible  if  I  explain  here 
what  Spencer  only  became  apprized  of  six 
months  later  through  offering  his  New 
York  wine  agent  a  liberal  reward  for  the 
information,  namely,  what  put  the  power 
in  the  fanc>’-priced  consignment  of  cham¬ 
pagne  which  he  had  ordered  especially  for 
the  South  Pacific  cruise. 

“It  appeared  that  one  of  the  chemists 
of  the  great  Hum  winery  at  Rheims,  in 


"HIS  WONDERS  TO  PERFORM' 


experimenting  with  a  newly  invented  aerat¬ 
ing  powder,  had  used  that  mixture  instead 
of  the  decolorizing  solution  in  tapering 
off  a  twelve-dozen  case  order  of  California 
champagne  that  was  being  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared  for  reexport  to  America.  Now  nor¬ 
mal  champagne,  in  the  making,  exerts  so 
strong  a  pressure  upon  the  glass  which  con¬ 
fines  it  that  an  average  of  fully  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  bottles  used  are  burst  before 
the  final  stage  is  reached;  while  the  aerat¬ 
ing  powder  which  was  being  tried  out  as  a 
substitute  for  carbon-dioxid  gas  in  mak¬ 
ing  sparkling  Burgundies  and  Sautemes 
was  calculate  to  develop  a  ten-pounds-to- 
the-square-inch  pressure  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count. 

“So  it  happened  that  every  unit  of  the 
order  in  question,  having  in  addition  to  its 
normal  stock  of  bubbles  those  generated 
as  a  result  of  the  accidental  aeration,  was 
more  like  a  hand-grenade  than  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lot  suffered  total 
disintegration  before  it  was  ready  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  remainder  was  only  saved 
by  being  transferred  to  rubber-corked  bot¬ 
tles  of  quarter-inch  glass,  all  of  the  out¬ 
sides  of  which  were  reinforced  with  a 
closely-woven  mesh  of  gilded  wire.  Red 
enamel  grape  leaves  were  grilled  into  the 
gold  foil  of  the  cap,  and  the  label,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  several  lines  of  French  attesting 
the  purity  of  the  contents,  bore  the  En¬ 
glish  woi^  ‘Liquid  Sunshine — Special,’  in 
raised  ivory  letters. 

“The  two  or  three  dozen  surviving  cases 
of  this  remarkable  vintage  were  snapped 
up  the  moment  they  were  clear  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  by  Spencer’s  New  York  agent,  who 
rushed  them  on  to  San  Francisco.  All  but 
two  cases,  which  were  kept  out  to  serve  at 
Spencer’s  farewell  dinner,  were  sent 
aboard  the  yacht  and  stowed. 

“I  saw  at  once  that  the  old  chap  was 
worried  when  I  arrived  the  evening  of  the 
dinner,  and  before  we  went  in  he  took  me 
aside  to  ask  if  I  knew  anything  regarding 
the  handling  of  ‘high-power’  wine,  as  he 
termed  it.  It  appeared  that  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  while  several  bottles  of  the  new 
wine  were  in  the  refrigerator  undergoing  a 
preliminary  cooling,  some  one  had  (topped 
an  ice-pkk  in  among  them  and  they  had 
all  gone  off  together. 

“The  frame  of  the  box  held,  but  the  par¬ 
titions  gave  way,  wrecking  beyond  possi¬ 
bility  of  salvage  two  dozen  ice-cream 
models  of  the  Aphrodite  floating  in  a  sea 
of  green  jelly.  The  Aphrodites  were  re¬ 
placed  by  some  ready-made  anchors  which 
the  caterer  chanced  to  have  on  hand,  but 
the  endeavor  to  hasten  the  chilling  of  more 
champagne  by  the  use  of  a  whirligig  freezer 
■  only  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  that 
useful  contrivance  and  the  loss  of  an¬ 
other  bottle  of  wine. 

I  'HE  contents  of  the  first  two  bottles 
which  the  butler  opened  for  dinner  got 
away  to  the  ceiling  almost  as  fast  as  did 
the  gilt-capped  corks,  and  that  worthy 
was  about  ready  to  give  up  in  despair, 
when  one  of  the  caterer’s  men  pointed  the 
way  to  a  solution  of  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  by  setting  the  next  bottle  in  a  punch¬ 
bowl  and  capping  it  with  an  inverted  soup- 
fdate. 

“The  soup-plate  was  smashed  to  smith¬ 
ereens  at  the  first  trial,  but  the  aluminum 
stew-pan  which  replaced  it  at  the  next  at¬ 
tempt  stood  the  shock  and  deflected  the 
cork,  cap  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
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restless  yellow  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the 
punchbowl.  This  liquid,  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  was  restored  to  its  bottle,  hastily 
muffling  which  in  a  napkin,  to  restrain  a 
persbtent  catarrhal  tendency  of  its  nose, 
the  flurried  butler,  fifteen  minutes  late, 
dashed  into  the  dining-room  with  the  first 
instalment  of  the  anxiously-awaited  ‘Sun¬ 
shine.’ 

“Now  it  is  just  possible  that  had  the  but¬ 
ler  moved  with  his  wonted  glide  of  easy 
dignity  nothing  very  much  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  would  have  happened,  but  the  stiff, 
broken-kneed  trot  with  which  he  tried  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  aroused  the  dor¬ 
mant  energies  of  the  hard-won  contents 
of  the  bottle,  with  the  resiilt  that  it  gath¬ 
ered  itself  together  and  made  a  fresh  break 
for  the  open  just  as  its  warder  was  edging 
in  for  a  gingerly  pour  at  the  glass  of  a 
pearly  shouldered  dowager  who  was  sitting 
on  Spencer’s  right. 

“There  was  no  inverted  aluminum  stew- 
pan  to  deflect  the  erupting  ‘Sunshine’  this 
time,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  expended 
itself  with  one  joyous  ‘whouf’  upon  the 
well-kept  surfaces  of  the  stately  dame’s 
right  cheek  and  shoulder.  Some  little  of 
it,  tinged  with  rose  and  pearl,  caromed  off 
to  .extinguish  a  circle  of  pink  candles  on 
the  table,  but  the  most  of  it  remained  be¬ 
hind  to  trickle  in  little  rose  and  pearl  rivu¬ 
lets  down  the  lady’s  neck.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  screamed  lustily  several  times, 
dabbed  wildly  at  the  parts  affected  with  a 
little  yellow  rag  which  suddenly  appeared 
from  nowhere,  and  then  ran,  sobbing,  from 
the  room. 

“TN  the  meantime  the  butler’s  assistants 
had  rounded  him  up  another  bottle  of 
the  elusive  fluid,  and  when  that  functionary 
appeared  again  in  the  dining-room  he 
might  have  been  planting  dynamite  bombs, 
so  carefully  did  he  pick  his  way  about,  and 
so  great  was  the  expression  of  terror  in  his 
staring  eyes.  But  he  stuck  gamely  to  his 
task  and  finally  poured  out  the  last  of  the 
‘Sunshine’  that  his  improvised  distillery 
was  able  to  deliver  without  again  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  toilet  of  any  of  the  guests. 

“In  all  of  this  time  not  a  soul  was  able 
to  get  a  sip  of  the  phantom  liquid.  The 
moment  a  trickle  of  it  touched  a  glass  it 
hissed  like  a  moistened  seidlitz  powder, 
threw  spray  in  the  air  and  piled  up  a  heap 
of  bubbles  which,  quickly  subsiding,  left 
nothing  behind  but  a  drug-store  smell  and 
a  damp  circle  of  table-cloth.  The  sprightly 
brunette  in  her  first  season  whom  I  had 
taken  in  came  nearest  to  getting  a  drink, 
and  her  experience  had  a  dampening  effect 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others. 

“This  maid  was  rash  and  impulsive,  and 
partly  by  quickness  of  hand,  partly  by 
inhalation,  she  managed  to  deflect  later¬ 
ally  a  lim^ul  of  the  pungent  spray,  which 
was  ascending  perpendicularly  to  be¬ 
spangle  with  dewy  drops  what  some  one 
had  just  characterized  in  nautical  parlance 
as  her  ‘natty  gaff  topsail  pompadour.’ 
Her  behavior  for  the  next  minute  or  two 
made  the  efforts  of  the  plump  dowager  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  her  complexion  seem 
dignified  by  comparison.  The  dinner  was 
finished  up  with  a  mere  manageable  vin¬ 
tage,  and  next  day  the  AphrMte  sailed 
without  further  requisition  having  been 
made  upon  her  stores  of  ‘Extra  Spry.’ 

“.\11  through  the  three’  weeks’  cruise  to 
Tahiti  the  restless  bubbles  in  the  thick, 
green  bottles  in  the  Aphrodite's  starboard 
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lockers  elbowed  each  other  as  they 
swelled  in  the  tropic  heat,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  the  yacht  was  safely  anchored  in 
Papeete  Harbor  that  another  opportunity 
came  for  any  of  them  to  get  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  A  call  had  been  made  on  the  French 
governor  in  the  morning,  and  that  digni¬ 
tary,  according  to  official  etiquette,  was 
returning  the  visit  in  company  with  his 
stately  wife  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

“Doubtless  you  have  had  to  go  throu^ 
the  same  thing.  The  trouble  came  while  the 
hospitable  Spencer  was  mixing  a  punch. 
Cold  tea,  maraschino,  curagao,  burnt  sugar 
and  a  lot  of  other  stuff  had  already  gone 
in  as  a  base,  quite  enough,  so  the  mixer 
thought,  to  dilute  a  bottle  of  his  ‘Extra 
Spry’  to  an  exhilarant  innocuousness. 

“.\11  might  have  gone  well  had  the  di¬ 
luting  been  done  upon  scientific  principles, 
but  Spencer,  whose  knowledge  of  hydrau¬ 
lics  appeared  very  rudimentary  for  a  man 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  placer  mining, 
directed  the  Japanese  steward  to  poke  the 
nose  of  the  bottle  into  the  punch  as  soon 
as  he  started  the  cork.  That  obedient 
functionary  approached  the  bowl  from  the 
side  opposite  jto  the  one  on  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  his'wife  were  seated,  and  did  ex¬ 
actly  as  directed. 

“.Although  the  time  was  but  five  in  the 
afternoon,  his  Excellency  was  in  the  full 
evening  dress  prescribed  for  official  calls — 
cocked-hat,  claw-hammer  coat  and  two  feet 
of  shirt  front  crossed  with  a  strip  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  and  a  row  and  a 
half  of  medals.  .A  hundredth  of  a  second 
after  the  asthmatically  wheezing  nose  of 
the  bottle  of  ‘Extra  Spry’  went  over  the 
edge  of  the  bowl,  his  regalia  was  absorbing 
a  good  half  of  Spencer’s  partially-mixed 
punch,  while  the  remainder  bubbled  and 
creamed  over  the  expensive  Parisian  cre¬ 
ation  of  his  stately  wife. 

“.A  sailor,  who  had  taken  in  the  incident 
from  the  forward  deck,  lost  control  of 
himself  and  broke  into  a  loud  guffaw,  in 
which  he  was  promptly  joined  by  several 
of  his  mates.  This  set  two  or  three  of  the 
more  irreverent  of  the  members  of  Spen¬ 
cer’s  party  going,  and  when  the  spasm  of 
laughter  had  passed  it  was  found  that 
their  Excellencies,  in  high  dudgeon,  had 
melted  over  the  side  and  depart^  in  their 
waiting  cutter. 

“The  Jap  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
cabin  stairs  with  a  bruise  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  which  bade  fair  to  confine  him 
to  the  little  French  hospital  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Tropical  heat  and  the  agitation  of 
the  tossing  bosom  of  the  South  Pacific 
were  conspiring  to  set  on  hair-trigger  edge 
the  latent  energies  of  the  ‘Extra  Sprj’,' 
and,  though  none  suspected  it,  the  insist¬ 
ent  throbs  of  the  imprisoned  bubbles  were 
the  pulse-beats  in  the  Hand  of  Fate. 

“'T^HE  coldness  of  Tahiti  officialdom  after 
A  this  incident,  a  squabble  with  his  skip¬ 
per,  as  well  as  incipient  internal  dissensions 
among  the  members  of  his  too  closely  con¬ 
fined  party,  all  conspired  to  make  Spencer 
forego  the  remainder  of  the  cruise  he  had 
planned;  and  within  the  next  week  or  so 
they  had  all  left  for  San  Francisco  or  .Auck¬ 
land.  leaving  the  Aphrodite  in  my  hands  to 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  I  sold  her  to  the  local  head  of 
the  .Amalgamated  Missionary,  Bible  and 
Tract  Society,  who  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  replace  at  a  bargain  figure 
the  Morning  Star,  which  the  last  hurricane 
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had  piled  up,  a  hopeless  wreck,  upon  the 
beach  of  Moorea.  I  was  retained  as  skip¬ 
per. 

“The  society  had  long  been  anxious  to 
undertake  some  reclamation  work  in  the 
Paumotos,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Aphrodite— a.  vessel  which,  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  she  was  handled,  could 
venture  with  comparative  safety  where  the 
ordinary  type  of  South  Sea  schooner  dared 
not  go — made  it  possible  to  attempt  to 
realize  this  ambition  for  the  first  time. 

“After  a  week  of  busy  preparation  we 
were  ready  to  sail  for  Makatea;  and  when 
the  missionary  schooner.  Southern  Cress, 
glided  out  of  the  narrow  crack  in  the  reef 
which  constitutes  the  entrance  to  Papeete 
harbor  and  headed  off  for  the  northeast, 
there  was  little  to  differentiate  her  from 
the  saucy  Aphrodite  which  had  come  bowl¬ 
ing  in  over  an  almost  identical  course  a 
month  or  so  previously. 

“The  name  and  the  house-flag  had  to  be 
altered,  of  course,  to  suit  the  new  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  vessel,  while  embroidered  silk 
peacocks  and  sunflowers  on  the  coverlets 
were  rather  beyond  the  simple  tastes  of 
the  Reverend  Horatio  Loveworth,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  in  hand. 

“The  punch-bowl  had  been  retained  as  a 
baptismal  fount,  the  wines— including  the 
‘Extra  Spry’ — for  medicinal  purposes,  the 
fanc>'  stores  to  be  presented  as  a  good-will 
offering  to  King  Boraki  of  Makatea,  and 
a  gramophone,  fortified  with  a  big  stack 
of  new  bass-drum-and-trombone  records 
of  popular  hjTnns,  as  a  music  teacher  to 
the  expected  converts.  Loveworth’s  keen 
practicality  had  been  the  principal  factor 
in  his  rapid  rise  to  the  most  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  South  Pacific  missionary  ser¬ 
vice. 

“After  two  days  of  admirable  behavior  in 


baffling  winds  and  treacherous  currents, 
the  schooner  penetrated  to  the  \'er>'  heart  of 
the  stormy  Paumotan  Archipelago.  .Ahead 
loomed  the  black  mass  of  Makatea,  the 
half-coral,  half-volcanic  island  of  sinister 
reputation  which  was  our  destination,  and 
between  stretched  ten  miles  of  submerged 
reefs  which  the  chart  made  no  pretence  of 
outlining. 

“Ordering  sail  to  be  shortened  and  a 
man  sent  aloft,  I  was  just  preparing  to 
begin  ‘feeling’  our  way  in  toward  the 
darker  blur  that  marked  the  probable  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lagoon,  when  the  mate’s  keen 
eyes  descried  a  lone  sail  bearing  rapidly 
down  on  us  from  landward.  ,  My  glass  re¬ 
vealed  a  large  outrigger  canoe  which, 
driven  by  a  fair  wind  and  urged  by  the 
flashing  paddles  of  its  dozen  or  more  occu¬ 
pants,  was  throwing  foam  over  its  bow,  so 
swiftly  w’as  it  slidii^  through  the  water, 

“TN  less  than  half  an  hour  it  had  grated 
against  the  side  of  the  schooner  and  the 
leader  of  the  party,  a  magnificently  pro¬ 
portioned  fellow  dressed  only  in  a  red 
pareo  and  a  necklace  of  sharks’  teeth,  dis¬ 
daining  the  ladder  that  was  lowered  for 
him,  leapt  lightly  over  the  rail  and,  salu¬ 
ting  the  Reverend  Horatio  with  a  bow  and 
a  sweep  of  his  koui  fiber  hat,  announced 
himself  to  be  King  Boraki. 

“Speaking  in  the  Marquesan  dialect,  he 
said  that  Makatea  had  learned  of  the  great 
missionary’s  intended  visit  through  word 
that  had  come  from  Rangaroa;  that  Maka¬ 
tea  was  transported  with  joy  at  the  honor 
that  was  being  done  it;  that  preparations 
for  a  fitting  reception  had  been  in  progress 
for  a  week  and  were  now  complete;  and 
finally,  that  he  had  come  to  pilot  the  ship 
of  his  distinguished  visitor  by  a  safe  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  harbor,  and  to  be  the  first  of  his 


people  to  receive  a  Christian  blessing. 

“  ‘God  bless  you,  my  brother;  ask  the 
rest  of  our  brothers  to  come  aboard  for 
prayer  and  refreshment,’  ejaculated  the 
Reverend  Horatio  ferv-ently,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  invitation  issued  than  fifteen  more 
red  pareos  and  shark-tooth  necklaces 
flashed  overthe  rail,  their  wearers  prompt¬ 
ly  ranging  themselves  in  an  orderly  row 
l^hind  the  leader.  An  instant  later,  like 
puppets  controlled  by  a  single  string, 
every  man  of  them  plumped  down  on  his 
knees,  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast  and, 
w’ith  eyes  devoutly  raised  at  an  angle  that 
direct^  their  gaze  somewhere  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  third  row  of  reef  points  on  the 
i(Uy  flapping  mainsail,  remained  motion¬ 
less. 

“  ‘Rehearsed,  by  Gawd!’  muttered  the 
mate,  whose  quick  eye  had  caught  Bora- 
ki’s  backhand  signal.  ‘Oh,  for  a  Maxim 
/on  the  deckhouse!’ 

“  ‘Oh,^  for  the  words  to  express  my 
thanks  for  all  that  has  happened  and  is 
going  to  happen  this  day!’  prayed  the 
Reverend  Horatio,  heeding  naught  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  apparent 
fulfilment  of  a  lifelong  ambition.  His 
prayer  was  brief  but  full  of  feeling,  and 
when  it  was  over  he  asked  all  hands  to  come 
below  and  have  something  to  eat. 

“Boraki  brought  his  men  to  their  feet 
with  a^wave  of  his  hand,  picked  two  of  his 
chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  the  cabin  with 
the  missionary',  and  sent  the  others  for¬ 
ward  to  feed  and  fraternize  with  the  crew.^ 
Carried  away  by  Loveworth’s  enthusiasm 
and  confidence — the  man  was,  and  is,  a 
bom  leader — the  mate  and  I  followed  him 
and  the  guest  of  honor  below. 

“Who  this  Boraki  w'as,  beyond  being 
the  greatest  rascal  that  ever  terrorized  the 
southeastern  Pacific,  nobody  knew.  What 
he  was  everybody  could  tell  you,  but  those 
you  asked  usually  tried  to  save  time  by 
telling  you  what  he  wasn’t.  By  process  of 
elimination  you  might  then  leam  that  he 
was  a  pirate,  cutthroat,  murderer,  canni¬ 
bal,  robber  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention;  also,  that  each  of  his  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  Makatea  was  all  of  these 
things  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and 
that  few  of  them  had  ever  been  appre¬ 
hended  or  punished. 

“Boraki  himself  was  supposed  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  European  blood  in  his  veins, 
but  of  what  nationality  no  one  was  sure. 

“  A  LL  that  Boraki  had  said  in  his  little 
speech  when  he  boarded  the  Southern 
Cross  was  quite  tme,  but  not  quite  the 
whole  truth.  He  did  not  state,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  the  preparations  for  entertain¬ 
ment  he  referred  to  were  to  be  in  the  form 
of  endurance  tests  of  walking  on  red-hot 
stones — the  walking  to  be  done  by  the 
visitors — and  that  possibly  the  r^-hot 
stones  might  serve  for  another  purpose  by 
the  time  the  supper  hour  came  around. 

“Nor  did  he  state  that  the  end  of  his 
volunteer  piloting  was  to  run  the  nose  of 
the  schooner  into  a  soft  sand  bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  passage,  where  canoe-loads  of 
his  men,  coming  from  the  lagoon  ostensibly 
as  life-savers,  could  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  that  was  bound  to  follow  the  ac¬ 
cident  to  enter  into  possession  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  difficulty  and  risk.  The  schooner 
was  to  be  left  tiU  the  shifting  of  the  sands 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide  would  release  her 
without  injury.  All  of  which,  of  course, 
we  did  not  learn  until  later. 
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T%*  sentatfon  was  eaussd  hy  tks  wtit-msant  efforts  of  the  first  and  second  mates  to  remove 
the  cast-iron  kat  from  Boraki’s  kead  witk  tke  aid  of  a  kammer,  fife  and  cofd-ckisef. 


"This  plan,  good  enough  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  against  a  gimh^t,  had  been 
evolved  by  the  resourceful  pirate  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Southern  Cross  was 
coming  with  nothing  less  than  a  battery  of 
rapid-tire  guns  and  a  detachment  of  French 
marines  to  see  her  through.  When  Boraki 
saw  no  quick-firers  on  the  deck,  no  rifles 
or  cutlases  in  the  cabin,  and  not  even  a 
revolver  or  knife  in  the  belts  of  the  officers 
and  aew,  he  perceived  at  once  that  there 
was  no  use  risking  the  loss  of  the  schooner 
by  running  her  aground.  His  action  was 
characteristic. 

“The  swift  happenings  of  the  next  hour 
or  so,  as  I  was  witness  of  them  only  in 
spots,  I  shall  describe  as  the  subsequent 
testimony  of  various  of  the  participants — 
principally  Boraki  himself— ^owed  them 
to  have  transpired. 

‘The  distinctly  mixed  assemblage — 
Boraki,  his  two  fellow  cutthroats.  Love- 
worth,  the  Australian  first-mate,  the  half- 
caste  second  mate  and  myself — were 
seated  round  the  cabin  table.  The  stew¬ 
ard  had  finished  setting  out  a  substantial 
little  lunch,  and  the  Reverend  Horatio, 
having  put  one  of  his  favorite  records  into 
the  gramophone,  was  just  winding  it  up 
when  Boraki,  without  a  word  even  to  his 
companions,  sprang  lightly  to  the  top  of  the 
cabin  stairs  and  shouted  to  his  men  in 
Marquesan — a  language  that  was  under¬ 
stood  by  every  one  on  the  boat  but  my¬ 
self— to  tie  up  the  sailors. 

“Regaining  the  cabin  floor  at  a  single 
bound,  he  swung  quickly  with  a  mineral- 
water  bottle  on  the  hea^  of  the  first  and 
second  mates  before  either  of  those  im- 
fortunates  was  clear  of  his  chair.  My  own 
head  struck  the  cabin  lamp  a  sharp  blow 
as  I  lurched  up  out  of  my  swivel-seat,  and 
I  was  already  half-dazed  when  Boraki’s 
hard-swxmg  bludgeon  landed  on  my  tem- 
|de  and  dropped  me  like  a  log  across  the 
second  mate. 

“My  last  recollection  was  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  muffled  in  Loveworth’s  long  black 
coat-tails,  trying  to  pinion  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  powerful  legs,  while  the  other  brown 
rascal  tore  at  the  clerical  stock  in  an  effort 
to  find  an  effective  place  to  choke.  1  am 
indebted  to  Boraki  for  most  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“^rVING  each  of  our  prostrate  bodies  a 
prod  with  his  toe  to  assive  himself  that 
they  were  really  as  limp  as  they  looked, 
Boraki  perched  on  the  comer  of  the  table, 
and  divided  his  time  between  eating  choco¬ 
late  wafers  and  giving  his  henchmen  gratu¬ 
itous  tips  on  the  way  to  hold  down  a  strug¬ 
gling  missionary.  It  was  an  even  thing 
fw  a  while,  Boraki  avers;  the  prettiest  kind 
of  a  fight.  But  when  the  man  who  had 
stroked  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  years 
finally  threw  off  his  assailants  and  made  a 
break  for  the  deck  and  fighting-room,  the 
wily  pirate  felt  that  it  was  time  to  take  a 
hpd  himself.  Without  descending  from 
his  comfortable  cross-legged  perch  on  the 
snowy  table-cloth,  he  leaned  forward  as  the 
fugitive  dashed  by  and  coolly  planted  his 
water-bottle  just  aft  Loveworth’s  right 
ear,  sending  the  stout-hearted  missionary 
down  alongside  his  officers  in  the  shambles 
on  the  floor. 

1‘Leaving  his  companions  to  tie  up  the 
prisoners,  Boraki,  munching  at  a  mixed 
fistful  of  6clairs  and  canned  salmon,  saun¬ 
tered  forward  to  see  all  made  snug  in  that 
part  of  the  ship.  Five  minutes  later,  his 
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head  crowned  with  Loveworth’s  waste¬ 
basket — a  cast-iron  imitation  of  a  top  hat 
— and  puffing  contentedly  at  a  Perfecto, 
he  had  taken  his  station  at  the  wheel,  and 
with  the  skill  of  a  bom  sailor  was  guiding 
the  Southern  Cross  in  through  the  maze  of 
shoals  that  surrounded  his  island. 

“The  rrm  in  was  a  dead  beat  to  wind¬ 
ward,  the  sun  was  pitilessly  hot,  and  by 
the  time  the  schooner’s  anchor  went  rat¬ 
tling  down  into  the  rose-coral  floor  of 
Makatea  lagoon  Boraki’s  kingly  head, 
imder  its  sixteen-poimd  iron  crown,  was 
buzzing  like  the  trade-wind  in  the  palm 
fronds.  His  blood  seemed  tunxed  to  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  the  words  of  the  final  orders 
that  he  tried  to  speak  rattled  together  in 
his  throat  like  the  rustle  of  dead  banana 
leaves,  so  that  he  had  to  make  his  meaning 
clear  by  signs.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
not  even  a  hundred  yard  square  of  close- 
packed  canoes,  from  each  of  which  issued 
shouts  of  acclamation,  could  hold  him 
when,  from  the  cool,  dark  depth  of  the 
cabin,  came  the  ringing  Marquesan  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ‘Rum  ho!’ 

“Boraki  crossed  the  cockpit  in  one 
bound,  negotiated  the  companionway  in 
another,  and  with  a  third  hurtlled  the  pros¬ 
trate  forms  of  the  prisoners  and  landed 
between  his  two  faithful  lieutenants  who, 
after  bootlessly  ransacking  the  schooner 
from  stem  to  stem,  had  at  last  [discovered 
the  wine-lockers  underneath  the  starboard 
transoms  in  the  cabin. 

“Boraki  was  vaguely  aware  that  each 
of  his  men  was  holding  up  a  cool-looking 
green  bottle,  through  the  wonderful  gold 
network  of  which  could  be  seen  a  beauti¬ 
ful  golden  liquid  that  bubbled  and  flashed 
and  jumped  up  and  down,  and  seemed 
quite  as  impatient  to  get  out  and  run 
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down  his  burning  throat  as  he  was  to  have 
it  do  so.  In  the  lockers  below  stretched 
endless  lines  of  similar  flashing  bottles, 
and  each  line,  to  the  chief’s  inflamed  imagi¬ 
nation,  seemed  long  enough  to  link  ^e 
lagoon  of  Makatea  to  the  moon  with  a 
golden  chain.  He  wondered  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  drink  them  all  dry. 

“But  why  this  terrible  delay?  Wouldn’t 
these' fools  ever  set  the  nectar  free  and 
extinguish  the  flames  that  were  licking  up 
his  insides?  They  were  letting  him  die 
while  they  sought  for  a  white  man’s  ‘pull- 
pull’  to  loosen  the  plugs  with!  What  need 
was  there  for  a  ‘pull-pull’  anyhow?  He 
would  show  them  how  the  thing  should  he 
done;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  impatient  chief  seized  a  bottle  in  each 
hand  and  deftly  opened  the  two  at  once  by 
knocking  their  heads  together. 

“XT^HAT  else  he  opened  at  the  same  time 

VV  Boraki  probably  never  thoroughly 
understood,  and  so  he  was  the  readier 
to  believe  Loveworth  when  that  keen  op¬ 
portunity  told  him  solemnly  that  it  was  the 
gate  of  hell.  After  that  point  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him,  his  alarmed  query  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  the  devils  who  had  come 
out  when  the  gate  opened  had  returned, 
was  a  perfectly  natiual  one.  He  said  that 
the  only  thing  he  clearly  remembered  was 
a  feeling  of  wonder  that  the  heads  of  the 
beautifffl  bottles  should  knock  off  so  easily, 
and  that  his  first  recollection  after  that  was 
of  crying  out,  because  he  thought  some 
one  was  raking  off  his  face  with  a  comb 
made  of  shark  hooks. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  the  incidents  al¬ 
luded  to  were  separated  by  more  than  an 
hour  of  time,  and  the  shark-hook  comb 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  well-meant 
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efforts  of  the  first  and  second  mates  to  re¬ 
move  the  cast-iron  hat  from  Boraki’s  head 
with  the  aid  of  a  hammer,  file  and  cold  chisel. 

“When  the  roughly-opened  bottles  of 
‘Extra  Spry’  kicked  downward  and  set  off 
the  whole  mine  in  the  lockers,  the  hench¬ 
men  were  only  slamnjed  across  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  cabin  and  deposited  sense¬ 
less  against  the  china-closet;  but  the  king 
himself,  caught  bending  over,  received  the 
full  force  of  the  explosion  upon  the  chest, 
and  was  shot  like  a  rocket  against  the  ceiling. 

“By  the  impact,  his  iron  hat,  while  it 
probably  saved  him  from  a  fractured 
skull,  was  driven  through  flesh  and  carti¬ 
lage  squarely  down  upon  his  shoulders,  fit¬ 
ting  so  closely  that  only  a  rust  hole  in  the 
crown  saved  its  wearer  from  speedy  stran¬ 
gulation.  Surely  no  other  king  in  history, 
so  securely  crowned,  ever  furnished  so 
graphic  an  illustration  of  the  ‘Uneasy  lies 
the  head’  adage. 

“Ten  seconds  after  the  explosion,  out 
of  all  the  horde  that  had  swarmed  over  her, 
not  a  Makatean  who  could  help  himself 
remained  aboard  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
in  less  than  that  many  minutes  not  a  canoe 
cut  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  and  no  man, 
woman  nor  child  was  stirring  in  the  village. 
Huddled  in  their  houses,  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  was  awaiting  in  fear  and  trembling 
the  moment  when  the  devil  ship  would  re¬ 
open  with  its  invisible  cannon. 

“The  terror  of  the  people  was  increased 
a  hundredfold  when  a  man  who,  watching 
at  the  skylight  of  the  cabin,  had  been 
stunned  by  the  explosion,  came  flounder¬ 
ing  madly  ashore  a  half-hour  later  and  ran 
from  house  to  house  telling  in  broken 
speech  how  he  had  seen  the  white  men — 
whom  they  had  all  beheld  King  bound  and 
lifeless  on  the  cabin  floor — rise  up  and  be¬ 
gin  driving  spikes  through  King  Boraki’s 
head.  Never  was  clay  laid  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  molder  more  plastic  than  was 
the  outlaw  community  of  Makatea  at  that 
moment;  nor  was  ever  man  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation  than 
the  Reverend  Horatio  Loveworlh. 

“T  YING  on  the  floor  as  we  had  been, 
^  the  explosion,  far  from  doing  us  injury, 
in  the  stiff  jolt  it  gave  our' battered  frames 
only  hastened  our  return  to  consciousness. 
Loveworth  was  the  first  to  slip  the  napkins 
which  bound  his  wrists.  Dazed  as  he  was, 
the  good  chap  yet  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  make  the  three  of  us  who  were  still  tied 
promise  to  refrain  from  murdering  Boraki 
and  his  fellows  before  he  would  asskt  us 
in  freeing  our  bonds. 

“To  hold  the  mates  to  their  promise, 
once  their  hands  were  free  to  rove  over  the 
swelling  mounds  that  marked  the  spots 
where  the  pirate’s  hard-swung  water-bot¬ 
tle  had  fallen,  was  a  more  difficult  matter. 
They  helped  me  truss  up  the  henchmen 
and  release  the  sailors,  but  enlisting  them 
in  actual  relief  work  was  a  task  so  well- 
nigh  hopeless  that  Loveworth  gave  it  up 
in  despair  after  a  few  minutes  of  entreaty, 
and  began  alone. 

“It  was  the  muffled  gurglings  and  con¬ 
vulsive  wrigglings  set  going  by  his  first 
tug  at  the  iron  plug  that  finally  brought 
the  belligerents  into  line,  scenting  in  the 
vigorous  application  of  ‘first-aid’  measures 
a  possible  means  of  accomplishing  their 
end  without  bringing  about  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  missionary,  to  whom  they 
were  greatly  devoted.  Considering  the 
zeal  with  which  they  set  about  their  er¬ 


rand  of  mercy,  and  their  manner  of  wielding 
the  tools  in  the  delicate  operation  of  chipping 
Boraki’s  head  out  of  the  iron  hat,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  locating  the  source  of  the 
fugitive  Makatean’s  spike-driving  story. 

“One  of  the  king’s  first  questions  after 
he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  gate 
of  hell  that  had  swung  on  him  was,  not 
unnaturally,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gate 
swung  very  often  like  that,  and  if  it  did, 
when  the  next  swinging  was  likely  to  occur. 
When  he  was  told  that  this  was  only  a 
special  swinging  directly  occasioned  by  his 
shameless  treachery,  and  that  anyhow, 
the  danger  was  one  that  never  threatened 
good  Christians,  he.  was  silent  for  a  space, 
and  then  asked  with  apparent  irrelevance, 
what  had  become  of  the  green  bottles. 

“  ‘Gone  to - ’  began  the  mate  in  an 

angry  roar,  the  lealization  of  an  almost  per¬ 
sonal  loss  suddenly  assailing  him — ‘the 
other  side  of  the  gate,’  gently  concluded 
the  Reverend  Horatio  after  checking  the 
obstreperous  .\ustralian’s  threatened  out¬ 
burst  of  profanity  with  an  upraised  hand. 

“  ‘Then  teach  me  and  my  people  how  to 
remain  on  this  side  of  the  gate,’  gasped 
Boraki  hoarsely,  as  he  sank  back  with  a 
shiver  among  the  silk  sofa  cushions  which 
supported  his  battered  frame. 

“OO  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  king 
had  rested  for  a  while  we  putt  he  Crown 
and  .\nchor  banner  of  the  Missionary 
Society  in  his  hands,  propped  him  up  in 
the  stem  sheets  of  the  starboard  lifeboat 
with  one  of  his  faithful  henchmen  on  either 
side,  and  sent  him  ashore,  rowed  by  a  vol¬ 
unteer  crew  of  the  least  hurt  of  the  sailors. 

“  ‘Tell  your  people,’  shouted  Loveworth 
as  the  boat  gained  headway  under  a 
lengthening  stroke,  ‘that  you  have  come 
back  from  the  gate  of  hell  to  help  me 
guide  them  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
light  and  to  life  everlasting.  If  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  teaching,  hoist  the  flag 
in  front  of  your  council  house.’ 

“Boraki  heard  and  nodded  vigorously  with 
the  gory  cylinder  that  serv'ed  him  as  a  head. 

“The  referendum  was  accomplished  in 
record  time,  for  in  less  than  five  minutes 
from  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the 
beach,  we  saw  a  man  dart  out  of  a  side 
portal  of  Boraki’s  palm-leaf  palace  and 
run  like  mad  to  the  foot  of  the  lopped-off 
coconut  tree  that  stood  before  the  long 
turtle-backed  council  house.  With  strain¬ 
ing  eyes,  we  saw  him  clamber,  monkey-like, 
up  the  lofty  stump,  caught  the  flashes  of  a 
furiously  swung  hammer,  and  then,  snap¬ 
ping  exultantly  in  the  whistling  southeast 
trade,  the  flag  of  the  golden  Crown  and 
.Anchor  streamed  out  from  the  official 
flagpole  of  Makajea.  The  people  had 
made  their  choice. 

“No  sooner  was  his  beloved  banner  out 
to  the  breeze  than  Loveworth,  taking  with 
him  the  disgusted  second-mate,  put  off  for 
the  beach  in  the  whale-boat  to  catch  at  its 
flood  the  tide  of  fortune  which  had  at  last 
begun  to  set  so  strongly  in  his  favor.  The 
mate  and  I  went  below  to  take  stock  of  the 
wreck  in  the  cabin. 

“  ‘S’elp  me  Father  Neptune,  I’d  give  a 
month’s  pay  to  the  new  mission  to  know 
what  it  was  that  knocked  them  bloomin’ 
pirates  into  the  shape  we  woke  up  to  find 
’em  in,’  said  the  mate  musingly,  sinking 
down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  the  undis¬ 
turbed  cushions  of  a  port  transom. 
‘P’raps  they  took  liberties  with  a  bunch  o’ 
rockets  or  a  keg  o’  powder;  only  there  ain’t 
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no  fire  marks  nowhere.  All  the  booze 
smashed  up,  too.  Wonder  who’s  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  anyhow.  Eh!  What?  \\lio 
spoke?  You,  capt’n?  No?  Oh,  you  old 
tinhorn.  My  word,  but  you  gave  me  a 
turn.  ‘God,’  you  sez.  ‘That’s  what  Pilot 
Loveworth  sez  too,  and  p’raps  it’s  true; 
but  what  gets  me  is  how  he  done  it.  You 
wasn’t  laid  out  with  a  crack  on  the  nut, 
old  tinhorn;  tell  us  how  it  happened.’ 

“  ‘Brrr — in  a  mysterious  way — brrr,’ 
came  the  droning  answer,  leaving  us  no 
wiser  than  before. 

“The  jolt  of  the  mate’s  weary  body  had 
thrown  over  the  half-shifted  lever  of  the 
already  wound-up  gramophone,  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  transom  by  Love¬ 
worth  when  he  turned  to  receive  the  first 
onslaught  of  Boraki’s  henchmen,  and  the 
record  had  commenced  to  spin.  The 
sounding-box  floundered  like  a  squirrel  on 
its  wheel  as  the  black  disk,  scarred  and  lit¬ 
tered  from  the  explosion,  whirled  beneath 
the  needle,  and  it  chanced  that  the  only 
intelligible  words  that  came  from  the  hom 
in  the  first  few  moments  were  those  which 
the  astonished  mate  had,  for  an  instant, 
taken  as  an  answer  to  his  conjectures. 

“The  needle  steeple-chased  for  a  couple 
of  ciremts  after  that  without  communi¬ 
cating  anything  relevant,  following  which, 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  it  came  out 
of  the  woods  onto  a  stretch  of  smooth,  un¬ 
damaged  going.  Then,  in  the  clear,  flute¬ 
like  tenor  of  ‘Harry  McMurtry,  Columbo- 
phone  Record,’  came  the  words  of  Love- 
worth’s  favorite  hymn — 

‘God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform.’ 

“The  missionary,  who  was  kneeling  on 
the  beach  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  heads 
of  the  terrified  wretches  who  had  come  pour¬ 
ing  from  their  houses  to  grovel  at  his  feet, 
told  me  aftenvards  that  the  words  came 
floating  down  to.him  across  the  still  waters  of 
the  lagoon  like  a  voice  from  the  other  world. 

“That  was  all  the  comment  that  the 
only  English-speaking  witness  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  wrought  by  ‘Hum’s  Extra  Spry’  was 
destined  ever  to  make,  for  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  lap  the  needle  went  into 
an  incipient  crack  and  split  the  record 
down  the  middle.  The  two  pieces,  together 
with  the  scarred  fragments  of  a  cast-iron 
top  hat,  are  still  preserved  by  Loveworth  in 
the  little  coral  mission  at  Alakatea.” 

The  green  bottle  on  Carew’s  chair  arm 
had  been  tilted  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  as  his  story  approached  its  climax, 
and  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
save  for  short  spells  when  he  had  rallied  to 
explain  this  or  that  phenomenon,  he  had 
talked  with  a  far-away  expression  in  his 
eyes,  like  one  who  visualizes,  and  describes 
what  he  sees.  He  roused  somewhat  at  the 
ripple  of  applause  which  greeted  the  end  of 
the  yarn,  but  he  made  his  adieux  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  and  his  gaze  was  blank 
and  vacant  as  he  lurched  unsteadily  down 
the  gangway  to  the  Clio's  launch. 

That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  the 
Honorable  “Slope”  Carew.  He  sailed  next 
day  in  the  Clio  to  pilot  that  gunboat  to  an 
unmarked  rock  somewhere  to  the  northwest, 
which  was  to  be  blown  up  or  charted.  .A 
year  later,  while  in  .Australia,  I  read  in  a 
Moumea  dispatch  to  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  that  he  had  shot  himself  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Cercle  M Hilaire  in  a  fit  of  melancholia 
following  a  night  of  absinthe  drinking. 
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The  Shyest  Man  was  bookkeeper 
at  twenty-five  a  week  in  a 
Water  Street  ship-chandler’s 
place.  His  nearest  friend  was 
assistant-bookkeeper;  stipend, 
twenty-two-fifty. 

Nearest  Friend  went  and  gave  himself 
in  matrimony  to  a  nervous,  aggrieved 
woman,  who  took  him  to  live  in  New 
Jersey.  She  began  to  worry  him  with 
thou^ts  of  how  he  might  displace  the 
Shyest  Man,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
and  get  his  twenty-five  dollar  job;  or  how, 
if  he  were  ambitious  and  really  deserv’ed 
a  woman,  be  might  imdertake  both  jobs 
in  one  at  thirty-five  and  save  his  employer 
twelve-and-a-half.  Oh,  if  only  she  were 
a  man! 

One  evening,  on  closing  their  books,  the 
two  men  talked.  Nearest  Friend  cast 
away  the  pretence  of  not  being  very 
miserable,  and  told  the  Shyest  Man  eveiy-- 
thing.  Their  souls  glowed  with  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  fretful  woman  waited 
dinner  until  it  spoiled.  .\s  they  were 
parting  that  night  one  of  them — the  one 
you  may  guess — said  to  the  other:  “If  my 
experience  teaches  you  a  lesson,  that  will 
be  something,  remember.”  They  had  been 
drinking  a  little. 

Soon  afterward  Nearest  Friend  died. 

The  Shyest  Man  went  to  assist  at  the 
obsequies  and  was  needed  to  help  bring 
the  coffin  down  the  stair\vay  of  a  house 
on  which  you  pay  one  hundred  down 
and  twelve  a  month  forever,  or  until  the 
real-estate  company  fails,  when  you  begin 
all  over  again.  With  all  their  care  they 
knocked  the  newel-post  down,  k  piece 
was  splintered  out  of  the  edge  of  the  cofifin, 
but  it  went  back  into  place  and  the  damage 
couldn’t  be  noticed,  really. 

As  one  who  was  handy  with  tools,  the 
Shyest  Man  could  not  bear  to  turn  his 
back  on  disrepair.  .Mter  the  funeral  he 
returned  with  the  widow  to  fi.x  the  newel- 
post.  She  was  not  much  interested  in 
that,  but  sat  apart,  with  her  back  to  him. 
and  talked  narratively  in  stringy,  nasid 
tones.  When  he  was  through  you  couldn’t 
imagine  that  anything  had  ever  happened 
to  the  newel-post,  or  that  there  was  aught 
for  a  poor  widow  to  do  but  to  go  and 
fling  herself  headlong  into  the  nearest 
large  body  of  water.  The  Shyest  Man 
offered  to  come  and  take  board  with  her 
until  better  things  should  turn  up.  She 
closed  with  him,  not  graciously,  but  as  if 
she  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it — 
as  if  he  were  something  her  husband  owed 
her,  and  that  was  little  enough.  She  set¬ 
tled  tha  charge,  to  be  twelve  a  week;  and 
he  went  away  wondering  what  her  con¬ 
dition  would  be  if  she  had  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  the  unambitious  deceased 
the  meanness  to  covet  two  bookkeeping 
jobs. 

However,  the  woman  was  partly  right, 
as  women  so  often  are,  though  not  always 
in  the  way  they  think.  The  ship-chan¬ 
dlery  business  in  Water  Street  was  declin- 
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By  Caret  Garrett 

A  whimucal  and  very  human  ctory  that 
take*  you  into  that  mystical  shadow- 
land  that  is  the  soul  of  the  commuter, 
who,  between  the  anxious  scurrying* 
on  the  treadmill  of  his  daily  journey  to 
his  cubicle  of  toil,  often  ha*  time  to 
dream,  and  often  has  adventures  the 
world  does  not  know  of. 

ing.  Instead  of  hiring  another  assistant- 
bookkeeper,  the  proprietor  gave  all  the 
work  to  the  Shyest  Man,  with  no  increase 
in  pay. 

When  he  told  the  widow  this  she  re¬ 
garded  him  with  an  Arctic  disesteem  in 
which  all  his  little  vanity  of  sex  withered 
and  perished.  She  had  not  meant  to  kill 
it— «not  quite.  She  knew  better.  But  she 
had  underestimated  its  strength,  and  after¬ 
ward  she  was  very  sorrj-,  for  the  Shyest 
Man’s  unsexed  feeling  before  her  became 
a  tower  of  unconscious  resistance. 

The  second  day  after  the  funeral  he 
occupied  the  widow’s  parlor  with  a 
trunk,  an  imitation-leather  suitcase,  Les 
Misirabks  in  two  volumes,  and  a  book  on 
psychic  phenomena.  The  green-velvet 
couch  had  been  moved  up-stairs  to  the 
woman’s  room.  In  its  place  was  the  bed, 
which  had  come  down-stairs. 

He  sat  on  his  trunk  and  stared  long  at 
the  bed,  with  a  morbid,  conglomerate  emo¬ 
tion  which  he  heroically  prevented  from 
breaking  into  definite  thoughts,  .\fter  a 
long  time  she  knocked  at  his  door  and 
announced  plaintively  that  his  supper  was 
ready.  She  left  him  to  eat  it  alone. 

He  had  preferred  that  she  should.  The 
thought  of  sitting  in  his  friend’s  place, 
opposite  the  relict,  had  been  ver>'  painful 
to  him.  And  yet,  more  than  other  men, 
being  shy,  he  craved  human  society  with 
Iiis  food.  dirge  of  loneliness  tolled  in 
his  ears. 

The  food  was  fair. 

Breakfast  was  not  quite  so  bad.  The 
widow  stood  by  with  a  distant,  proprie¬ 
tary  air,  and  said  “Good  morning”  twice — 
once  when  he  appeared  at  the  table  and 
again  as  he  set  off. 

.At  the  station  he  paid  seven-fifty  for  a 
commutation  ticket,  gloomed  over  the 
loss  of  twenty  rides  by  beginning  on  the 
eleventh  of  the  month,  and  attached  him¬ 
self  unnoticed  to  that  tide  of  humanity 
which  rises  in  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
meadows  of  New  Jersey,  daily  except 
Sundays,  breaks  on  New  York  City,  spends 
its  strength  there  and  ebbs  back  at  evening 
time  with  its  hands  relaxed.  In  this  tide 
are  many  currents.  The  one  to  which 
fate  allotted  the  Shyest  Man  was  that 
which  took  the  river-leap  from  Commu- 
nipaw,  and  does  still,  abhorring  to  go 
under  water  by  tube.  He  felt  it  gather 
mass  and  velocity  as  it  moved.  It  carried 
him  through  the  railroad  terminal  at  Com- 
munipaw  like  a  molecule  through  the  noz¬ 
zle  of  a  hose.  He  marv  eled  at  its  power 
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of  self-conservation,  for  though  it  poured 
itself  under  high  pressure  into  ferryboats, 
filling  each  one  in  turn  to  the  gurgling 
point  like  bottles  in  mechanical  rotation, 
it  never  spilled  a  drop. 

He  saw  all  this  on  the  first  day,  became 
a  docile  part  of  it  on  the  second,  and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  it  by  the  end  of  a 
week.  He  quickly  formed  a  commuter’s 
three  preferences  toward  seats  on  the  train. 
He  took  pleasure  in  capturing  the  first,  was 
not  displeased  with  the  second,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  third;  but  that  day  had  a 
wrong  beginning  on  which  all  three  were 
preempted  by  persons  who  were  not 
commuters  really,  but  week-end  visitors 
or  early  shoppers  to  whom  one  seat  ought 
to  be  like  any  other.  .Also,  he  found  a 
particular  spot  on  the  ferrj'boat.  It  was 
a  place  to  stand  in  all  but  rainy  weather — 
near  the  bow,  against  the  rail. 

.And  there  he  stood,  with  the  regularity 
of  morning,  gazing  at  the  rhythmic  water 
patterns  ahead.  They  made  him  dream. 
He  was  bold  in  dreams.  Shy  people  are. 
He  dreamed  of  happiness,  aye,  of  happi¬ 
ness  with  a  lovely  woman  who  should 
adore  him  as  the  doer  of  mighty  deeds. 
He  had  dreamed  that  way  before,  but 
never  with  so  much  reckless  delight  as 
now.  .Always  before  there  had  been  the 
sting  of  knowing  how  utterly  unattainable 
such  realities  were,  for  reasons  inherent 
in  the  weakness  of  his  nature;  whereas 
now  he  could  make  believe  to  date  all  im¬ 
possibilities  from  the  day  of  the  Nearest 
Friend’s  funeral — in  fact,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  he  resolved  to  return  to  the 
house  and  mend  the  newel-post.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  act  he  had  become  the  sole 
support  of  a  frail,  imperishable  female. 
.Alas,  what  trifling  incidents  do  shape  all 
this  human  affair! 

ONE  foggy  morning,  on  the  bow  of  the 
ferry’toat,  the  water  patterns  being 
invisible,  he  opened  his  ears  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  around  him.  He  heard  a  voice  say: 

“.Ah,  well — the  only  tragedy  is  that 
people  get  bom,  grow  up,  grow  old  and 
die.  Nothing  else  really  happens.” 

That  was  his  own  tragedy.  He  had 
never  had  the  words  for  it  before.  He 
was  flooded  with  a  sense  of  immemorial 
siicrifice. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  thought  must 
have  come  out  of  a  book  which  the  speaker 
dishonorably  neglected  to  credit.  Surely 
no  man  standing  on  the  bow  of  a  ferryboat 
could  ofl-hand  invent  a  truth  like  that. 

The  man  went  on  talking,  saying  banal 
things,  and  the  Shyest  Man  turned  tD 
look.  The  speaker  happened  at  that  in¬ 
stant  to  be  looking  straight  at  him.  The 
Shyest  Man  reddened,  and  averted  his 
eyes.  To  be  stared  at,  eye  to  e>’e,  was  a 
rudeness  he  had  never  been  able  to  endure. 
But  he  was  sure  it  had  come  out.  of  a  book, 
a  wonderful  book,  and  he  wanted  it.  The 
idea  of  asking  the  stranger  for  its  title 
began  to  torment  him.  His  imagination 
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rapidly  constructed  the  incident  and  he 
acted  it  out  in  his  mind.  First,  he  touched 
the  man  lightly  on  the  arm,  saying  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  casual  manner:  “I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  just  now  you 
said  something  out  of  a  book — something 
about  the  tragedy  of  life.  Do  you 
mind - ?” 

The  people  around  began  staring  at 
him.  It  was  very  painful.  The  strange 
man  said:  “What’s  that?’’  Others  began 
edging  in  to  listen.  There  was  the  agony 
of  beginning  all  over  again,  and  he  made 
the  blunder  of  starting  as  before,  with 
“I  beg  your  j)ardon,  sir” — like  something 
he  knew  by  heart. 

Just  then  the  ferryboat  bumped  into 
her  slip.  The  Shyest  Man  awoke  as  from 
a  nightmare.  None  of  it  had  hajSpened 
at  all.  Nobody  was  looking  at  him.  The 
strange  man  had  disappear^  in  the  crowd. 

Though  now  he  should  perhajis  never 
find  the  book,  yet  he  had  solace  in  the 
profound  reflection  that  there  couldn’t 
possibly  be  more  than  that  in  one  book. 
He  repeated  the  words: 

“The  only  tragedy  is  that  people  get 
bom,  grow  up,  grow  old  and  die.  Nothing 
else  really  happens.” 

He  repeated  them  so  many  times  that 
they  ceased  to  have  word-sense  and  be¬ 
came  a  vivid  dramatic  vision,  instan¬ 
taneously  complete,  like  a  dream  play. 
It  became,  in  fact,  a  day-dream  play.  He 
was  continually  taking  people  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  and  putting  them  into  the 
play.  The  plot  was  fixed — that  is,  fixed 
as  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
fom  great  experiences  which  none  could 
escape.  The  inexhaustible  interest  was  in 
seeing  how  the  different  characters  would 
react,  each  according  to  his  inner  nature. 

In  a  little  while  he  had  used  up  in  this 
way  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  human 
material,  such  as  the  man  who  so  often 
occupied  his  first  preferred  seat  on  the 
morning  train,  persons  at  random  who 
got  in  his  way  without  sa>dng  they  were 
sorry,  and  others  who  by  some  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  caught  his  fancy.  And 
then  he  began  to  choose  and  discriminate. 
It  was  not  everybody  who  deserved  to  be 
put  into  his  play,  for  it  was  really  a  sad 
and  most  beautifiil  play,  and  was  improv¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 

He  never  once  thought  of  putting  the 
widow  into  it.  This  was  perhaps  owing 
to  an  unconscious  lack  of  curiosity.  He 
knew  beforehand  how  she  would  act. 

All  the  little  incidents  from  which  im- 
^  portant  events  are  predetermined  to 
issue  occur  unexpectedly  and  yet  so  natur¬ 
ally.  It  was  so  one  morning  as  the  ferr>'boat 
poked  into  her  slip  on  the  New  York  side. 
The  Shyest  Man,  standing  in  his  own 
place  and  expecting  nothing  unusual  to 
happen  to  him  there,  had  a  startling  and 
subtle  experience,  all  to  himself.  He  was 
suddenly  aware  of  gazing  straight  into  a 
pair  of  human  eyes.  They  were  the  dark 
eyes  of  a  young  windlass- tender*  on  the 
pontoon  of  the  ferry-house. 

The  work  of  such  a  man  is  unexciting. 
When  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  near  enough, 
he  steps  aboard  with  the  windlass-rofje, 
makes  it  fast  by  its  hook,  steps  back 
again,  and  winds  the  rope  in  until  the 
boat’s  nose  is  snubbed  tight  to  the  pon¬ 
toon.  Then  he  steps  aboard  a  second 
time,  cries  “Hands  off!”  and  6pens  the 
gates  to  let  the  people  out. 


It  was  as  the  young  man  stood  poised 
with  the  windla^-rope,  waiting  for  the 
boat  to  come  in  close,  that  the  Shyest 
Man  looked  into  his  eyes  as  he  had  never 
looked  into  anybody’s  eyes  before.  The 
strangeness  of  it  lay  partly  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  could  do  it  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  The  reason  for 
that  was  fhat  the  windlass-tender,  though 
seeming  to  do  so,  was  not  looking  at  the 
Shyest  Man  at  all.  He  was  looking  in¬ 
stead  into  a  welter  of  faces  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat  with  that  unseeing,  impersonal 
stare  so  easily  acquired  by  those  who  work 
in  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Therefore, 
any  one  on  the  ferryboat  might  stare  at 
him  long  and  hard,  as  the  Shyest  Man 
did,  without  feeling  a  personal  return  of 
the  impertinence. 

The  Shyest  Man  was  thrilled  and  fas¬ 
cinated.  For  several  days  he  failed  fully 
to  comprehend  the  physical  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  \^en  they  were 
clear  to  him  he  began  to  think  it  was  like 
looking  boldly  into  a  private  window  and 
being  one’s  self  invisible.  He  woxild  have 
felt  disgraced  to  go  on  doing  it  but  for  a 
faith  already  formed  that  he  should  never 
see  anything  the  yoimg  man  need  be 
asham^  of.  .\nd  besides,  here  was  a 
human  being  just  entering  upx)n  the  third 
and  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  tragedy 
who  was  open  unawares  to  a  kind  of  psy¬ 
chic  penetration.  That  made  it  irresisti¬ 
ble. 

The  Shyest  Man  was  self-persuaded 
that  he  possessed  psychic  powers.  He 
had  only  to  shut  his  eyes  to  be  able  by  a 
kind  of  inner  vision  to  see  anything  near 
or  far  that  he  wished  to  see,  and  many 
other  things  besides  that  he  never  con¬ 
sciously  wished  up.  These  other  unin¬ 
vented  things  were  the  great  realities.  He 
never  questioned  them.  Often  he  had 
proved  them  without  vanity.  Once  at 
breakfast  he  had  astonished  the  widow  by 
saying  abruptly: 

“Last  night,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
you  got  his  picture  out  and  looked  at  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  holding  it  in  both 
hands,  out  from  you — so.” 

She  was  standing  at  the  table  pouring 
his  coffee.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  but 
he  knew  by  the  time  she  took  to  answer 
that  she  must  have  been  taken  greatly  by 
surprise.  She  filled  his  cup,  put  in  the 
milk  and  sugar,  the  sugar  very  slowly; 
and  then,  instead  of  putting  it  down  by 
his  plate  as  usual,  she  held  it  so  that  he 
had  to  reach  for  it;  and  as  he  took  it  she 
spoke: 

“Poor  Henry!  How  did  you  know?” 
Henry  was  then  nearly  six  years  dead. 
Again,  one  evening  directly  on  entering 
the  house  he  said:  “You  were  at  his  grave 
to-day.” 

She  was  apparently  not  surprised. 
“Yes,”  she  said.  “Poor  Henry!” 

If  the  widow  had  denied  the  facts  in 
both  cases  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
to  him.  He  knew.  Of  course  he  was 
continually  imagining  experiences  and 
situations  that  were  unreal,  like  heroic 
deeds  and  the  blissful  companionship  of  a 
loving  woman;  but  these  things  were  never 
confused  with  those  that  flashed  them¬ 
selves  unbidden  upon  the  film  of  his  inner 
consciousness.  This  psychic  seeing  was  a 
gift.  The  more  it  was  exercised  the  more 
seeing  it  was.  In  the  imperfect  state  it 
had  been  rrerely  a  kind  of  clairvoyant 
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faculty.  But  now  in  a  much  more  subtile 
way  it  contemplated  also  the  interior 
of  existence.  That  began  with  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  the  young  win  llass- 
tender.  His  thoughts,  emotions  and  states 
of  soul,  changing  every  day,  were  as  clear 
as  writing  to  the  Shyest  Man;  and  through- 
these  he  gained  a  vivid  awareness  of  the 
tangible  or  external  facts  of  the  young 
man’s  life. 

To  specify:  After  having  been  baffled 
for  several  weeks  consecutively  by  a 
psychic  disturbance  in  the  young  man 
not  consistent  with  any  state  of  facts 
divined  before  this  time,  the  Shyest  Man, 
sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  ship  chandler’s 
counting-room  thinking  arithmetic,  sud¬ 
denly  jabbed  the  red  pen  into  the  black 
ink  and  exclaimed: 

“He’s  going  to  get  married!” 

As  a  psychic  phenomenon  it  was  very 
simple,  the  Shyest  Man  reflected.  The 
fact  had  been  commimicated  to  him  the 
instant  the  young  man’s  mind  made  the 
flying  leap  from  a  state  of  doubt  to  the 
finished  resolve  That  was  the  instant  at 
which  he  jabbed  the  red  pen  into  the  black 
ink. 

.-Ml  of  which  was  confirmed  the  next 
morning  in  the  windlass-tender’s  eyes. 
They  glowed  with  a  new  feeling.  If 
the  physical  corroboration  had  been 
needed  at  all,  it  was  supplied  by  the 
young  man’s  disappearance  from  his  job 
for  a  whole  week.  This  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  before.  He  returned  in  a  calmly 
exalted  state  of  consciousness,  which  de¬ 
termined  the  Shyest  Man  to  approve  of 
what  he  had  done. 

h  new  and  wonderful  thought  occurred 
to  him.  It  was  that  he  should  have  the 
supreme  experience  of  beginning  his  play 
for  once  at  the  prolog.  Until  now  he 
had  been  obliged  to  start  with  people 
already  born — that  is  to  say,  the  human 
material  he  had  been  dealing  with  was 
either  growing  up,  growing  old  or  dying. 
At  last  he  should  have  an  actor  made  to 
order,  so-to-speak — one  whose  existence 
he  was  aware  of  before  birth.  For,  of 
course,  the  windlass-tender  would  mul¬ 
tiply.  N 

E.\GERLY  he  watched  for  the  signs,  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  They  were 
dim  and  wavering  at  first,  representing  a 
kind  of  simple  wonder,  at  which  the  Shyest 
Man  wondered,  too,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
In  a  certain  way  it  was.  .All  the  under¬ 
standing  and  vanity  of  becoming  a  father 
communicated  themselves  to  his  psychic 
perception,  and  so  he  lived  experiences 
which  otherwise  had  been  forever  inac¬ 
cessible  to  him. 

When  at  length  the  event  was  imminent 
he  went  about  softly,  aloof  from  himself, 
feeling  the  miracle  of  life  in  an  ecstasy  of 
detachment.  Then  one  evening,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  retire,  the  great  scene  of 
his  play  enacted  itself  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  He  felt  the  agony  of  suspense,  the 
pangs  of  remorse  for  havdng  inflicted  the 
torture,  hope  vibrating  against  fear  like  a 
wailing  violin  string,  and,  finally,  the 
bursting  of  a  wonderful  white  light,  in¬ 
describably  pure  and  refreshing. 

That  night  he  slept  very  little.  The 
next  morning  he  saw  that  the  windlass- 
tender  had  not  slept  a  wink;  and  the  rest 
of  it  was  all  there  in  his  eyes. 

But,  alas,  no  human  gift’  is  perfc'Ct. 
When  it  fails  us  it  does  so  at  the  crucial 
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He  sto^^d  fact  to  fact  with  the  windlass-tender  and  s^he  to  him,  saying-.  "Is  it  a  boy?” 


point.  With  all  his  psychic  power,  strain 
it  as  he  would  or  relax  it  to  the  utmost, 
the  Shyest  Man  could  not  make  sure  of 
the  baby’s  sex.  It  was  an  essential  mat¬ 
ter.  He  had  to  know.  The  play  could 
not  go  on  without  the  information.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  find  out — the  simple, 
direct  way;  and  he  came  to  it  with  a  big 
effort.  One  morning,  instead  of  going  to 
the  bow  of  the  ferryboat  as  usual,  he  stood 
at  the  other  end  and  was  the  last  man  off. 
Adopting  a  playful  manner,  painfully  un¬ 
becoming  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
he  stoppexl  face  to  face  with  the  windlass- 
tender,  and  spoke  to  him,  saying: 

“Is  it  a  boy?” 

The  young  man,  thus  unexpectedly  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  person  whose  existence  until 
that  moment  was  unknown  to  him,  took 
it  as  might  be  supposed.  He  had  the 
uncultivated  man’s  suspicious  wariness 
toward  a  stranger’s  approach  and  a  dread 
of  being  made  a  sport  of.  A  rude  retort 
was  on  his  tongue.  But  he  looked  a  second 
time  at  the  unoffending  figure  before  him 
and  compromised  by  saying: 

“Come  again,  old  top.” 

Slang  was  an  unknown  language  to  the 
Shyest  Man,  and  he  was  too  excited  to 
note  the  irreverence  of  “old  top.”  He 
understood  that  he  had  another  guess. 
There  was  but  one  other.  Afterward  he 
marveled  at  the  nimbleness  of  his  wits 
in  that  situation.  Responding  instantly 
he  said:  “.Ah,  of  course.  .A  girl!” 

With  that  he  smiled  embarrassedly  and 
walked  rapidly  away,  the  windlass-tender 
staring  after  him. 

His  preference  had  been  that  it  should 
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be  a  boy.  However,  he  had  not  built 
upon  it  and  it  did  not  matter.  .And  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  wonderful 
it  was  that  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  girl. 
He  began  to  build  upon  her.  First,  he 
named  her — Cosette.  She  had  blue  eyes 
(though  her  father’s  were  dark),  traces  of 
auburn  hair  and  a  sharp  little  temper.  He 
had  often  to  walk  the  floor  with  her  at 
night  .And  she  entered  at  once  upon  the 
second  phase  of  the  tragedy.  She  began  to 
grow  up. 

On  her  first  birthday  he  stopped  again 
at  the  stem-end  of  the  ferryboat  in  order 
to  be  the  last  passenger  off,  and  again  con¬ 
fronted  the  windlass-tender: 

“How’s  the  girl?”  he  asked. 

“Fine,”  said  the  young  man,  broadly. 
“Finer’n  silk.” 

After  this  the  shyest  ^lan  noticed  that 
-  each  morning  as  the  feny-boat  nosed 
into  her  slip  the  young  man.  standing  there 
on  the  pontoon  waiting  with  the  hook  of 
the  windlass-rop)e,  picked  him  out  of  the 
crowd  for  personal  regard.  In  short,  the 
two  unconscious  windows  through  which 
the  Shyest  Man  had  been  peering  into 
another’s  life  now  became  conscious  and 
began  to  stare  back.  This  he  could  not 
endure.  He  averted  his  eyes  thereafter. 

It  made  no  difference  really.  He  found 
that  his  p)sychic  acquaintance  with  Cosette 
now  exist^  independently  of  the  father. 
His  gift  had  developed  that  much  further. 
But  once  a  year,  on  Cosette’s  birthday, 
he  stepped  on  the  stem  of  the  boat,  trail^ 
the  crowd  off,  and  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion — “How’s  the  girl?” — and  invariably 
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received  the  same  answer — “Fine.  Finer’n 
silk.” 

.And  how  the  years  went  away!  Though 
he  lived  with  Cosette  day  by  day  through 
the  second  act — or  perhaps  by  reason  of 
that  very  fact — he  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  grew  so  fast.  He  would  stop  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  midst  of  something  and  say: 
“Just  think!  She’s  nearly  five.”  .And  a 
little  while  later:  “Fanc>’.  She’s  going  on 
eight.  How  they  do  grow  up.”  Then 
she  was  ten  and  her  dresses  came  lower. 
Next  she  was  fifteen  and  they  came  down 
to  her  shoe-tops.  He  should  never  see 
her  pink  little  knees  again.  .And  one 
morning  in  the  stem  of  the  feny’boat  he 
found  himself  saying:  “Eighteen!  I  can’t 
imagine  it.  She  is  eighteen  to-day.” 

Having  asked  the  same  question  and 
received  the  same  answer  as  seventeen 
times  before,  he  added: 

“Why,  she  will  soon  be  getting  married.” 

“Yep,”  said  the  windlass-tender,  grin¬ 
ning.  “Next  Thursday.” 

It  was  hard  to  think  arithmetic  that 
day.  _  Figures  had  a  way  of  dancing  about, 
disappearing  and  reap{)earing  fantastically 
in  blurry  dimness.  “I  shall  have  to  begin 
wearing  glasses,”  the  Shyest  Man  said  to 
the  misbehaving  figures,  “if  you  intend  to 
keep  this  up.” 

Thursday!  That  was  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  His  little  Cosette!  Psychic 
perception  failed  him.  It  did  not  once 
occur  to  him  to  try  with  his  inner  \’ision 
to  see  the  man  who  had  introduced  him¬ 
self  without  notice  or  inxntation  right  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  Poor  litlls 
Cosette! 
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In  the  lunch  hour  he  went  to  the  bank 
and  drew  out  a  tenth  of  his  life’s  savings. 
In  the  early  evening  he  went  roaming 
about  New  York,  tnrough  ^laiden  Lane, 
up  and  dowTi  Broadway  and  even  into 
Fifth  Avenue,  looking  into  jewelers’  win¬ 
dows.  The  object  of  his  search  was  an 
amethyst  necklace.  Cosette  was  bom  in 
February'  He  had  never  bought  a  piece 
of  jewelry.  Venturing  suddenly  into  a 
small  shop  he  found  a  jeweler  to  be  a  more 
sjTnpathetic  person  than  he  could  have 
supposed.  This  one  was  interested  not 
only  in  selling  a  beautiful  necklace,  but 
also  in  the  beautiful  young  person  who 
was  going  to  wear  it.  and  he  obtained  a 
full  account  of  her  life  from  the  very 
beginning  of  it.  At  the  end  he  said — the 
jeweler  said — he  had  always  thought  that 
kind  of  girl  existed  only  in  books  from  the 
cirulating  library,  or  perhaps  now  and 
then  in  tne  mo\'ies. 

On  his  leaving  the  jeweler’s  shop  cer¬ 
tain  non-psychic  facts  awkwardly  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  Shyest  Man. 
They  gave  him  a  start,  like  the  portent  of  a 
harrowing  disillusionment.  He  did  not 
know  the  name  of  her  for  whom  he  had 
bought  the  necklace,  nor  her  father’s 
name,  nor  where  they  lived.  Was  ever  a 
man  in  this  dilenma  before?  The  wind¬ 
lass-tender  went  off  his  job  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  He  was  never  there  at  eve¬ 


ning.  Therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  act  on  first  impulse,  which  was  to  go 
and  ask  him  where  he  lived,  his  name, 
and  what  he  had  named  the  girl. 

But  on  further  reflection  that  night, 
with  the  necklace  under  the  pillow,  the 
Shyest  Man  was  glad  it  had  b^n  impos¬ 
sible  to  apply  to  the  father.  It  would 
have  made  hun  feel  like  a  total  stranger, 
for  one  thing;  it  would  have  entailed  ex¬ 
planations,  for  another  thing,  and,  besides, 
he  had  thought  of  a  much  better  way. 
Other  men  than  his  windlass-tender  work^ 
about  the  ferry-hoose  and  were  continually 
lounging  to  and  fro  across  the  door  of  the 
railroad  company’s  Lost  Property  Room. 
One  man  tended  the  other  windlass,  of 
which  there  are  two  on  each  pontoon, 
and  talked  much  with  Cosette’s  father. 
They  would  be  old  acquaintances.  Also 
there  were  sweepers  and  porters.  Surely 
one  of  them  would  have  the  information 
.he  required — at  least  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  He  could  pretend  to  have  lost 
something  on  the  last'  boat,  ask  to  wait 
in  the  Lost  Property  Room  on  the  chance 
of  its  turning  up  almost  immediately,  and 
then  seize  the  opportunity  between  boats 
to  talk  to  one  of  these  other  men. 

When  he  came  to  act  on  this  plan  the 
next  morning  the  beginning  was  easier 
than  he  could  have  hoped  for  He  passed 


Cosette’s  father  without  looking  at  him 
and  walked  rapidly  to  the  Lost  Pro[)erty 
Room.  The  clerk  who  attended  to  such 
matters  accepted  his  story  implicitly  and 
invited  him  to  wait.  He  sat  on  a  hcnch 
just  inside  the  door,  and  was  all  a-tremble, 
not  from  fear,  he  kept  telling  himself,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  fear;  but  from  some¬ 
thing  else  he  couldn’t  account  for.  I’hat 
was  shyness.  It  was  very  hard  for  him 
to  accost  a  stranger.  Two  of  the  other 
men  had  already  passed  before  the  door, 
and  he  had  made  believe  that  neither  of 
them  would  be  so  likely  to  know,  nor  so  easy 
to  ask,  as  yet  another  man  who  had  not 
passed  He  would  ask  the  next  man  and 
get  it  over  with.  Why  this  silly  hesita¬ 
tion?  He  began  to  be  out  of  patience  with 
himself.  It  was  after  all  a  very  simple 

thing  to  do.  He  would  say - but  what 

would  he  say?  “You  shquld  have  thought 
all  that  out  before,’’  he  said  to  himself; 
and  he  began  at  once  to  think  it  out.  He 
would  say:  “Can  you  tell  me,  please,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  who  tends 
windlass  on  the  other  side — the  small  man 
with  the  brown  eyes?’’  .And  then  what 
would  the  man  say?  The  man  would 
say — he  would  say,  “Go  ask  him  yourself. 
He’s  right  over  there.”  Or  worse  still, 
he  would  call  out  loudly  to  the  windlass- 
tender:  “Here’s  somebody  wants  your 
name  and  address.” 


THE  SHYEST  MAN 


The  Shyest  Man  was  stunned  by  this 
unexpected  outcome  of  the  imaginary  con¬ 
versation.  He  was  ready  to  weep  for 
humiliation  and  chagrin.  His  whole 
clumsy  plan  had  utterly  collapsed.  He 
had  now  but  one  thought,  which  was  to 
escape.  While  he  was  debating  how  he 
should  tell  the  clerk  that  he  could  not  wait, 
and  what  he  should  say  if  the  clerk  asked 
him  to  describe  what  he  had  lost,  he 
heard  voices  just  around  the  door-jamb 
outside.  To  listen  was  a  momentary 
refuge;  and  he  could  hear  distinctly: 

One  voice  said:  “Know  that  old  man 
with  the  funny  whiskers  comes  over  on 
the  eight-thirty-three — the  one  that  give 
me  a  dollar  last  Christmas?  He’s  dead.” 

Another  voice — the  voice  of  Cosette’s 
father — asked:  “What  did  he  die  of?” 

“.Age,”  said  the  first  voice.  “Yesterday 
it  was.  A  man  told  me  this  morning.” 

“I  can’t  help  watching  them  get  old,” 
said  the  voice  of  Cosette’s  father.  “They 
don’t  notice  it  themselves.  They’re  a 
little  older  every  day,  and  they  don’t  think 
of  it.  I  remember  what  a  lot  of  them 
looked  like  twenty  years  ago.” 

“It  ain’t  nothing  anybody  can  take 
CTedit  to  themselves  for — getting  old 
ain’t,”  said  the  first  voice.  “We  ^  got 
to  do  it.” 

After  a  pause  the  voiA  of  Cosette’s 
father  continued:  “You  kind  o’  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  though,  seeing  them 
so  much.  There’s  a  man  on  my  side  of 
the  seven-forty-five,  that’s  been  handing 
me  the  same  josh  for  eighteen  years,  and 
I  ain’t  sure  I  got  it  yet.  One  morning  he 
stops  and  says  to  me,  ‘It’s  a  Ix^,  ain’t 
it?’  When  he  seen  I  didn’t  get  it,  or 


maybe  I  answered  like  I  thought  he  was 
stringing  me,  he  says,  very  polite,  says  he, 
‘Then,  it’s  a  girl,’  and  goes  right  along  on 
his  journey.  He  don’t  speak  to  me  again 
for  a  year,  and  then  one  morning  he  stops 
the  same  way  and  says  to  me,  ‘How’s  the 
girl?’  Says  I,  ‘She’s  fine.’  He’s  been 
handing  me  that  once  a  year  ever  since. 
He  ain’t  crazy  at  all.  Yesterday  he  says, 
as  usual,  ‘How’s  the  girl?’  and  says  I,  as 
usual,  ‘She’s  fine,’  and  then  he  says,  ‘She’s 
nearly  old  enough  to  get  married.’  To 
keep  it  up  I  says,  ‘She’s  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  next  Thursday.’  Now  what  do  you 
make  of  that?” 

“He  thinks  you  got  married  yourself  a 
long  time  ago  and  had  a  kid,”  said  the  first 
voice. 

“Me  married!”  said  the  voice  of  the 
imaginary  Cosette’s  imaginary  father,  with 
a  falling  inflection,  as  if  it  were  something 
too  preposterous  to  be  even  surprising. 
“What  made  him  think  that?” 

“Maybe  in  your  yoxmg  life  you  looked 
worried  and  he  got  the  symptoms  wrong,” 
said  the  first  Voice. 

“Well,  that’s  one  kind  of  worry  I  never 
had,”  said  the  other.  “I’ve  had  trouble 
enough  taking  care  of  myself.” 

TH.AT  was  a  heart-breaking  day  for  the 
Shyest  Man.  During  hours  he  went 
out  and  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles  from 
a  push-cart.  They  did  not  help  at  all. 
On  the  train  that  night,  going  home,  he 
took  the  package  containing  the  necklace 
out  of  his  pocket  and  kept  turning  it 
over  in  his  hands.  He  was  not  even  con¬ 
sidering  what  he  should  do  with  it.  But 
it  was  all  he  had  left  of  a  precious  dream 


and  therefore  he  held  it  in  his  hands. 

He  was  still  holding  it  tight  when  he 
entered  the  widow’s  house.  She  was  get¬ 
ting  the  supper  on  and  turned  to  look  at 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  holding  something 
out  to  her.  She  wasn’t  quite  sure.  It 
was  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand,  carried 
stiffly  and  a  little  out  from  him  and  his 
seeming  to  be  dazed  might  be  only  his 
shyness.  She  reached  for  it.  He  sur¬ 
rendered  it  mechanically.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  anything.  She  put  it  aside 
until  after  supper.  He  tried  to  eat.  His 
food  would  not  swallow.  In  a  little  while 
he  went  and  sat  in  his  room  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  staring  through  the  window 
at  the  suburban  lights.  She  went  up-stairs 
with  the  little  package. 

He  did  not  hear  her  coming  into  his 
room.  She  stood  silently  at  his  back  for 
several  minutes,  expecting  him  to  speak. 
He  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  She  laid 
her  two  hands  on  his  head  and  gently 
smoothed  his  thin  white  hair.  They  had 
never  touched  each  other  before,  not  even 
to  shake  hands.  Then  she  leaned  over 
and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

On  the  Sunday  next  she  married  him. 

It  made  very  little  difference  to  either 
of  them!  The  bed  went  up-stairs  again 
and  the  green-velvet  couch  came  back  to 
furnish  the  parlor. 

^  I  *riE  Shyest  Man  now  stands  each 

A  mom'ng  in  a  new  and  sheltered  spot 
on  the  upper-deck  of  the  ferryboat,  dream¬ 
ing  of  things  that  life  can  not  touch,  and 
coming  unawares  to  the  end  of  his  play- 
He  will  never  see  the  windlass-tender  in 
.this world  again 
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I 

Tte  Mystery 

Your  eyes  drink  of  me; 

Love  makes  them  shine. 

Your  eyes  that  lean 
So  close  to  mine. 

We  have  long  been  lovers. 

We  know  the  range 
Of  each  others’  mo^ 

And  how  they  change. 

II 

Tke  Conflict 

H,  YOU  are  coming,  coming,  coming! 

How  will  hungrj  time  put  by  the  hours  till  then? 

But  why  does  it  anger  my  heart  to  long  so  , 

For  one  man  out  of  the  world  of  men? 

Oh,  I  would  live  in  myself  only 
And  build  my  life  lightly  and  still  as  a  dream — 

Are  not  my  thoughts  clearer  than  your  thoughts. 

And  colored  like  stones  in  a  running  stream?  Y 

Now  the  slow  moon  brightens  in  heaven. 

The  stars  are  ready,  the  night  is  here — 

Oh,  w’hy  must  I  lose  myself  to  love  you. 

My  dear? 
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But  when  we  look 
At  each  other  so,  « 

Then  we  feel 
How  little  we  know. 

The  spirit  eludes  us. 

Timid  and  free — 

Can  I  ever  know  you 
Or  you  know  me? 
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CHAPTER  TEN  (Contiio«a) 

They  had  washed  up  their  dishes. 

Sheila  was  putting  a  log  on  the 
fire.  It  rolled  out  of  her  grasp 
to  the  bearskin  rug  and  struck 
M  iss  Blake’s  foot.  Before  Sheila 
could  even  say  her  quick,  “I’m 
sorry,”  the  woman  had  come  at  her  with 
a  sort  of  spring,  had  gripped  her  by  the 
Moulders,  had  shaken  her  with  ferocity 
and  let  her  go.  Sheila  fell  back,  her  own 
hands  raised  to  her  bruised  shoulders,  her 
eyes  pho^horescent  in  a  pale  face. 

“Miss  Blake,  how  dare  you  touch  me!” 
The  woman  kicked  back  the  log,  turned 
a  red  face  and  laughed. 

“Dare!  You  little  silly!  What’s  to 
scare  me  of  you?” 

.\n  awful  conviction  of  helplessness  de¬ 
pressed  Sheila’s  heart,  but  ^e  kept  her 
eyes  leveled  on  Miss  Blake’s. 

“Do  you  suppose  I  will  stay  here  with 
you  one  hour,  if  you  treat  me  like  this?” 

That  brou^t  another  laugh.  But  Miss 
Blake  was  evidently  trying  to  make  light 
of  her  outbreak.  “Scared  you,  didn’t  I?” 
she  said.  “I  guess  you  never  got  much 
trainings  eh?” 

“I  am  not  a  dog,”  said  Sheila  shortly. 
“Well,  if  you  aren’t” — Miss  Blake  re¬ 
turned  to  her  chair  and  took  up  a  maga¬ 
zine.  She  put  the  spectacles  on  her  nose 
with  shaking  hands.  “You’re  my  girl, 
aren’t  you?  You  can’t  expect  to  get  noth¬ 
ing  but  petting  from  me,  Sheila.” 

If  she  had  not  been  icy  with  rage, 
Sheila  might  have  smiled  at  this.  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Blake,  by  my 
being  your  girl.  I  work  for  you,  to  be  sure. 
I  know  that.  But  I  know’  too  that  you 
will  have  to  apologize  to  me  for  this.” 

Miss  Blake  swung  one  leg  across  the 
other  and  stared  above  her  glasses. 
“Apologize  to  you!" 

“Yes.  I  wrill  allow  nobody  to  touch  me.” 
“Shucks!  Go  tell  that  to  the  marines! 
You’ve  never  been  touched,  have  you? 
Sweet  sixteen!” 

Hudson’s  kiss  again  scorched  Sheila’s 
mouth  and  her  whole  body  burned.  Miss 
Blake  watched  that  fire  consume  her,  and 
again  she  laughed. 

“I’m  waiting  for  you  to  apologize,”  said 
Sheila  again,  this  time  between  small  set 
teeth. 

“Well,  my  girl,  wait.  That’ll  cool  you 
off.” 

Sheila  stood  and  felt  the  violent  beat¬ 
ing  of  her  heart.  A  log  in  the  wall  snapped 
from  the  bitter  frost. 

“Miss  Blake,”  she  said  presently,  a  piti¬ 
ful  young  quaver  in  her  voice,  “if  you 
don’t  beg  my  pardon  I’ll  go  to-morrow.” 

Miss  Blake  flung  her  book  down  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  “Oh  quit  your  non¬ 
sense,  Sheila,”  she  said.  “What’s  a  shak¬ 
ing!  You  know  you  can’t  get  out  of  here. 
It’d  take  you  a  week  to  get  anywhere  at 
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all  except  into  a  frozen  supper  for  the  “The  dogs  have  scared  ’em  off,”  said 
coyotes.  Your  beau’s  left  the  country —  Miss  Blake.  “That  must  be  the  truth.” 
Madder  told  me  at  the  post-office.  Make  She  let  the  pack  hunt  for  itself  at  night  and 
the  best  of  it,  Sheila.  Lucky  if  you  don’t  they  came  back  sometimes  with  bloody 
get  worse  thaii  that  before  spring.  You’ll  jaws.  But  the  prey  must  have  been  small, 
get  used  to  me  in  time,  get  broken  in  and  for  they  were  not  satisfied.  Table  scraps 
learn  my  ways.  I’m  not  half  bad,  but  I’ve  and  brews  of  Indian  meal  vanished  and 
got  to  be  obeyed.  I’ve  got  to  be  master,  left  their  bellies  almost  as  empty  as  be- 
That’s  me.  What  do  you  think  I’ve  come  fore. 

way  out  here  to  the  wilderness  for,  if  not  “And,”  said  Miss  Blake,  “we  got  to  eat 
bemuse  I  can’t  stand  anything  less  than  ourselves.” 

being  master?  Here  I’ve  got  my  place  and  “Hadn’t  we  better  go  down  to  the  post- 
my  dogs  and  a  world  that  don’t  talk  back,  office  or  to  Rusty  ?  ”  Sheila  asked  ner- 
And  now  I’ve  got  you  for  company  and  vously. 

to  do  my  work.  You’ve  got  to  faU  into  Miss  Blake  snapped  at  her.  “Harness 
line,  Sheila,  right  in  the  ranks.  Once,  that  team  now?  As  much  as  your  life  is 
some  one  out  there  in  the  world — ”  she  worth,  Sheila!  And  we  can’t  make  it  on 
made  a  gesture,  dropped  her  chin  on  her  foot.  We’d  drop  in  our  tracks  and  freeze, 
big  chest  and  looked  out  under  her  short  If  it  comes  to  the  worst  we  may  have  to 
dense  rust-colored  eye-lashes — “tried  to  try  it,  but — oh.  I’ll  get  something  to-mor- 
break  me.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  he  got.  row.” 

That’s  where  I  quit  the  ways  of  women — 

yes,  ma’am,  and  the  ways  of  men.”  "D  UT  to-morrow  brought  no  better  luck. 

She  stood  up  and  walk^  over  to  the  win-  During  the  hunting  the  dogs  were  left 
dow  and  look^  out.  The  dogs  were  sleep- '  on  their  chains,  and  Sheila,  through  the 
ing  in  their  kennels,  but  a  chain  rattled,  lonely  hours,  would  watch  them  through 
“I’ve  broke  the  wolf-pack.  You’ve  seen  the  window  and  could  almost  see  the  wolf- 
them  wriggle  on  their  bellies  for  me,  haven’t  ishness  grow  in  their  deep  wild  eyes.  She 
you?  Well,  my  girl,  do  you  think  I  can’t  would  try  to  talk  to  them,  pat  them,  coax 
break  you?"  She  wheeled  back  and  stood  them  into  doggy-ness.  But  day  by  day 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips.  It  was  at  that  they  responded  more  unwillingly.  .^11  but 
moment  that  she  seemed  to  fill  the  world.  Berg:  Berg  stayed  with  her  in  the  house. 
Her  ruddy  eyes  glowed  like  blood.  They  lay  on  her  feet,  leaned  against  her  knee, 
were  not  quite  sane.  That  was  it.  Sheila  He  shared  her  meals.  He  was  beginning  to 
went  suddenly  weak.  They  were  not  quite  swing  his  heart  from  Miss  Blake  to  her,  and 
sane — 'those  red  eyes,  filled  with  sparks.  this  was  the  second  cause  for  strife. 

The  girl  stepped  back  and  sat  down  in  Since  that  one  outbreak,  Sheila  had 
her  chair.  She  bent  forward,  pressed  her  gone  carefully.  She  was  dignified,  aloof, 
hands  flat  together  palm  to  palm  between  very  still.  She  obeyed  and  slaved  as  she 
her  knees,  and  stared  fixedly  down  at  had  never  done  in  the  summer  days.  The 
them.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  desper-  dread  of  physical  violence  hung  on  her 
ate  preoccupation.  brain  like  a  cloud.  She  encouraged  Berg’s 

■  Miss  Blake’s  face  softened  a  little  at  this  affection  and  wondered,  if  it  came  to  a  strug- 
withdrawal.  She  came  back  to  her  place  gle,  whether  he  would  side  with  her.  She 
and  resumed  her  spectacles.  was  given  the  opportunity  to  put  this  mat- 

“I’U  tell  you  why  I’m  snappy,”  she  said  ter  to  the  test, 
presently.  “I’m  scared.”  Miss  Blake  was  very  late  that  night.  It 

This  startled  Sheila  into  a  look.  Miss  was  midnight,  a  stark  midnight  of  stars 
Blake  was  moistening  her  lips.  “That  and  biting  cold,  when  Berg  stood  up  from 
horse — you  know— the  coyotes  got  him.  his  sleep  and  barked  his  low  short  bark  of 
I  guess  he  went  down  and  they  fell  upon  welcome.  Outside  the  other  dogs  broke 
him.  Well,  he  was  the  dogs’  winter  meat.”  into  their  clamor,  drowning  all  other  sound, 
“WTiat  do  you  mean?”  ..and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  door  flew  rudely 

“That’s  what  I  buy  ’em  for.  Idttle  old  open.  Miss  Blake  stood  and  clung  to  the 
horses,  for  a  couple  of  bits,  and  work  ’em  side  of  the  door.  Her  face  was  bluish- 
out  and  shoot  ’em  for  winter  dog-feed,  white.  She  put  out  her  hand  toward 
Well,  Sheila,  when  they’re  fed,  they’re  Sheila,  clutching  the  air.  Sheila  ran  over 
dogs.  But  when  they’re  starved — they’re  to  her. 
wolves -  And  I  can’t  think  what’s  come  “You’re  hurt?” 

to  the  elk  this  year.  To-morrow  I’ll  take  “Twisted  my  blamed  ankle.  God!” 
out  my  little  old  gun.”  She  hobbled  over,  a  heavy  arm  round 

Sheila,  to  her  chair  and  sat  there  while  the 
O-MORROW’ and  the  next  day  and  the  girl  gave  her  some  brandy,  removed  the 
next,  she  took  her  gun  and  strapped  on  snow-shoes,  and  cut  away  the  boot  from  a 
her  shoes  and  went  out  for  all  day  alone  into  swollen  and  discolored  leg. 
the  cold.  Each  time  she  came  back  more  “That’s  the  end  of  my  hunting,”  grunted 
exhausted  and  more  fierce.  Sheila  would  the  patient,  who  bore  the  agony  of  rubbing 
have  her  supper  ready  and  waiting  some-  and  bathing  stoically.  “.And  I  reckon  I 
times  for  hours.  couldn’t  have  stood  much  more.”  She 
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Thtn  hthtna  Ittr  came  a  shar^  loud  tx^oston.  At  the  first  rifle-shot,  Berg  fled  with  shadow  swiftness  through  the  trees. 
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clenched  her  hand  in  Berg’s  mane.  “God! 
Those  dogs!  I’ll  have  to  shoot  them — 
next.”  Sheila  looked  up  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  horrified  hope.  There  was,  then,  a  way 
out  from  that  fear. 

“I’d  rather  die,  I  think,”  said  the  woman 
hoarsely.  “I  love  those  dogs.”  Sheila 
looked  up  into  a  tender  and  quivering  face 
— the  face  of  a  mother.  “They  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  me — those  brutes.  I  guess  I  kind 
of  centered  my  heart  on  ’em — out  here 
alone.  I  raised  ’em  up,  from  puppies,  all 
but  Berg  and  the  mother.  They  were  the 
cutest  Uttle  fellows.  I  remember  when 
Wreck  got  porcupine  quills  in  his  nose  and 
came  to  me  and  lay  on  his  back  and  whined 
to  me.  It  was  as  if  he  said,  ‘Help  me, 
manuna.’  Sure  it  was.  And  he  pretty 
near  died.  O  damn!  If  I  have  to  shoot 
them  I  might  just  as  well  shoot  myself 

and  be  done  with  it -  Thanks,  Sheila. 

I’ll  eat  my  supper  here  and  then  you  can 
help  me  to  bed.  When  my  ankle’s  all 
well,  we  can  have  a  try  for  the  post-office 
perhaps.”  She  lean^  back  and  drew 
Berg  roughly  up  against  her.  She  caressed 
him.  He  made  little  soft  throaty  sounds 
of  tenderness. 

Sheila  came  back  with  a  tray,  and  as  she 
came,  Berg  pulled  himself  away  from  his 
mistress  and  went  wagging  over  to  greet 
her. 

“Come  here!”  snapped  Miss  Blake. 
Berg  hesitated,  cuddled  close  to  Sheila 
and  kept  step  beside  her. 

Miss  Blake’s  eyes  went  red.  “C(Mne 
here!”  she  said  again.  Berg  did  not  cringe 
nor  hasten.  He  reached  Miss  Blake’s 
chair  at  the  same  instant  as  Sheila,  not  a 
moment  earlier. 

Miss  Blake  pulled  herself  up.  The  tray 
went  shattering  to  the  floor.  She  hobbled 
over  to  the  fire,  white  with  the  anguish, 
took  down  the  whip  from  its  nail.  At  that 
Berg  cringed  and  whined.  The  Tvoman 
fell  upon  him  with  her  terrible  lash.  She 
held  herself  with  one  hand  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf,  while  with  the  other  she  scored  the 
howling  victim.  His  fur  came  off  his  back 
under  the  dreadful  knife-edge  blows. 

“O  stop!”  cried  Sheila.  “Stop!  You’re 
killing  him!”  She  ran  over  and  caught 
Miss  Blake’s  arm. 

“Damn  you!”  said  the  woman  fiercely. 
She  stood  breathing  fast.  Sweat  of  pain 
and  rage  and  exertion  stood  out  on  her 
face.  “Do  you  want  that  whip?” 

She  half-turned,  lifting  her  lash,  and  at 
that  with  a  snarl,  Berg  crouched  himself 
and  bared  his  teeth. 

Miss  Blake  started  and  stared  at  him. 
Suddenly  she  gave  in.  Pain  and  anger 
twisted  her  spirit. 

“You’d  turn  my  Berg  against  me!”  she 
choked  and  fell  heavily  down  on  the  rug 
in  a  dead  faint. 

When  she  came  to,  she  was  grim  and 
silent.  She  got  herself  with  scant  help  to 
bed,  her  big  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  living- 
room,  and  for  a  week  she  was  kept  there 
with  fever  and  much  pain.  Berg  lay  be¬ 
side  her  or  followed  Sheila  about  her  work, 
and  the  woman  watched  them  both  with 
ruddy  eyes. 

CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
Xlie  Pack 

N  JANUARY  a  wind  blew  steadily 
from  the  east  and  snow  came  as  if  to 
bury  them  alive.  The  cabin  turned  to  a 
cave,  a  small  square  of  warmth  under  a 


mountain  of  impenetrable  white,  one 
door  and  one  window,  only,  opening  to  a 
space  of  sun.  Against  the  others  the 
blank  white  lids  of  winter  pressed.  Sheila 
shoveled  t  his  space  out  sometimes  twice  a 
day.  The  dog  kennels  were  moved  into 
it,  and  stood  against  the  side  of  a  snow¬ 
bank  eight  feet  high,  up  which  when  they 
were  unchained,  the  gaunt  wolfish  animals 
leaped  in  a  loosely  formed  pack,  the  great 
mother,  Brenda,  at  their  head,  and  padded 
off  into  the  silent  woods  in  their  hungry 
search  for  food. 

But  one  day  they  refused  to  go.  Miss 
Blake,  her  whip  in  her  hand,  limped 
out.  The  snow  had  stopped.  The  day  was 
still  and  bright  again  above  the  snowy  firs, 
the  mountain  scarped  against  the  blue  sky 
like  a  cliff  of  broken  ice.  The  dogs  had 
crept  out  of  their  houses  and  were  squatted 
or  huddled  in  the  sun.  As  she  came  out, 
they  rose  and  strained  at  their  tethers. 
One  of  them  whined.  Brenda,  the  mother, 
bared  her  teeth.  One  by  one,  as  they 
were  freed,  they  slunk  close  to  Miss 
Blake,  looking  up  into  her  face.  They 
crowded  close  at  her  heels  as  she  went 
back  to  the  house.  She  had  to  push  the 
door  to  in  their  very  jaws  and  they  pressed 
against  it,  their  heads  hung  low,  sniffing 
the  odor  of  food.  Presently  a  long-drawn 
hideous  howling  rose  from  them.  Time 
and  again  Miss  Blake  drove  them  away 
with  lash  and  voice.  Time  and  again  they 
came  back.  They  scratched  at  the 
threshold,  whimpered  and  whined. 

Sheila  and  Miss  Blake  gave  them  what 
food  they  would  have  eaten  themselves 
that  day.  It  served  only  to  excite  their 
restlessness,  to  hold  them  there  at  the 
crack  of  the  door,  snuffing  and  slobbering. 
The  outer  circle  slept,  the  inner  watched. 
Then  they  would  shift,  like  sentries. 
They  had  a  horrible  sort  of  system.  Most 
of  that  dreadful  afternoon  Miss  Blake 
paced  the  floor,  trying  to  strengthen  her 
ankle  for  the  trip  to  the  post-office.  At 
sunset  when  the  small  snow-banked  room 
was  nearly  dark,  she  stopped,  threw  up 
her  head  and  looked  at  Sheila.  The  girl 
was  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder 
washing  some  dried  apples.  Her  face 
had  thinned  to  a  silvery  wedge  between 
the  thick  square  masses  of  her  hair. 
There  was  a  haunted  look  in  her  clear 
eyes.  The  soft  mouth  had  tightened. 

“How  in  God’s  name.”  said  Miss  Blake, 
“shall  T  get  ’em  on  their  chains  again?” 

Sheila  stopped  her  work,  and  her  lips 
fell  helplessly  apart.  She  looked  up  at 
the  older  woman  and  shook  her  head. 

Miss  Blake’s  fear  snapped  into  a  sort  of 
frenzy.  She  gritted  her  teeth  and  stamped. 
“You  simpleton!”  she  said.  “You  never 
have  a  notion  in  your  head.” 

Sheila  stood  up  quickly.  Something 
told  her  that  she  had  better  be  on  her  feet. 
She  kept  very  still.  “You  will  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  could  what  to  do  about  the 
dogs,”  she  said  quietly.  “They’ll  go  back 
on  their  chains  for  you,  I  should  think. 
They’re  afraid  of  you.” 

“Aren’t  you?”  Miss  Blake  asked 
roughly. 

“No.  Of  course  not.” 

“You  little  liar!  You’re  scared  half  out 
of  your  wits.  You’re  scared  of  the  whole 
thing,  scared  of  the  snow,  scared  of  the 
cold,  scared  of  the  dogs  and  scared  sick  of 
me.  Come  now.  Tell  me  the  truth.” 

It  was  almost  her  old  bluff  bullying 
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tone,  but  back  of  it  was  a  disorder  of 
stretched  nerves.  Sheila  weighed  her 
words  and  tried  to  weigh  her  thoughts. 

“I  don’t  think  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Blake. 
W'hy  should  I  be  afraid  of  the  dogs,  if  you 
aren’t?  And  why  should  I  be  afraid  of 
you?  You  have  been  good  to  me.  You 
are  a  good  woman.” 

At  this  Miss  Blake  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed.  She  was  terribly  like  one  of 
the  dogs  howling.  There  was  something 
wild  and  wolfish  in  her  broad  neck  and  in 
the  sound  she  made.  And  she  snapped 
back  into  silence  with  wolfish  suddenness. 

“If  you’re  not  scared  then,”  she  scoffed, 
“go  and  chain  up  the  dogs  yourself.” 

For  an  instant  Sheila  quite  calmly 
balanced  the  danger  out  of  doors  against 
the  danger  within. 

“I  think,”  she  said  and  managed  one 
of  her  rifting  smiles,  “I  think  I  am  a 
great  deal  more  afraid  of  the  dogs  than  I 
am  of  you.  Miss  Blake.” 

The  woman  studied  her  for  a  minute  in 
silence,  then  she  walked  over  to  her  elk- 
horn  throne  and  sat  down  on  it.  She 
leaned  back  in  a  royal  way  and  spread 
her  dark  broad  hands  across  the  arms. 

“Well,”  she  said  coolly,  “did  you  hear 
what  I  said?  Go  out  and  chain  up  the 
dogs!” 

Sheila  held  herself  like  a  slim  little 
cavalier.  “If  I  go  out,”  she  said  coolly, 
“I  will  not  take  a  whip.  I’ll  take  a  gun.” 

“And  shoot  my  dogs?” 

“Miss  Blake,  what  else  is  left  for  us  to 
do?  We  can’t  let  them  claw  down  the 
door  and  tear  us  into  bits,  can  we?” 

“You’d  shoot  my  dogs?” 

“You  said  yourself  that  we  might  have 
to  shoot  them.” 

Miss  Blake  gave  her  a  stealthy  and 
cunning  look.  “Take  my  gun  then,”  her 
voice  rose  to  a  key  that  was  both  crafty 
and  triumphant,  “and  much  good  it  will 
do  you!  There’s  shot  enough  to  kill  one 
if  you  are  a  first-rate  shot.  I  lost  what 
was  left  of  my  ammunition  the  day  I  hurt 
my  ankle.  The  new  stuff  is  down  at  the 
post-office  by  now,  I  guess.” 

The  long  silence  was  filled  by  the  shifting 
of  the  dog-watch  outside  the  door. 
“We  must  chain  them  up  at  any  cost,” 
said  Sheila.  Her  lips  were  dry  and  felt 
cold  to  her  tongue. 

“Go  out  and  do  it  then,”  the  mistress 
of  the  house  leaned  back  and  crossed  her 
ankles. 

“Miss  Blake,  be  reasonable.  You  have 
a  great  deal  of  control  over  the  dogs  and  I 
have  none.  I  am  afraid  of  them  and  they 
will  know  it.  Animals  always  know  when 
you’re  afraid.”  Again  she  managed  a 
smile.  “I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  a 
coward,”  she  said. 

At  tbat  Miss  Blake  stood  up  from  her 
chair.  Her  face  was  red  with  a  violent 
rush  of  blood,  and  the  sparks  in  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  broken  into  flame. 

“Very  good,  miss,”  she  said  brutally. 
“I’ll  go  out  and  chain  ’em  up  and  then  I’ll 
come  back  and  thrash  you  to  a  frazzle. 
Then  you’ll  know  how  to  obey  my  orders 
next  time.” 

She  caught  up  her  whip,  swung  it  in  her 
hand  and  strode  to  the  door. 

“.\nd  mind  you,  Sheila,  you  won’t  be 
able  to  hide  yourself  from  me.  Nor 
make  a  getaway.  I’ll  lock  this  door  out¬ 
side  and  winter’s  locked  the  other.  You 
wait.  You’ll  see  what  you’ll  get  for  calling 
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me  a  coward.  Your  friend  Berg’s  gone  off 
on  a  long  hunt — he’s  left  his  friends  out¬ 
side  there  and  he’s  left  you.  U nderstand?” 

She  shouted  roughly  to  the  dogs, 
snapped  her  whip,  threw  open  the  door  and 
stepp)ed  out  boldly.  She  shut  the  door 
behind  her  and  shot  a  bolt,  used  to  secure 
the  door  against  animals  when  the  owner 
left  her  house.  It  creaked  as  though  it 
had  grown  rusty  with  disuse. 

In  the  stillness,  except  for  a  quick 
shuffling  of  paws  there  was  no  sound  at 
first.  Sheila  chose  her  weapon  of  defense. 
She  took  down  from  its  place  the  Eskimo 
ivory  spear  and,  holding  it  short  in  her 
hand  she  put  herself  behind  the  great  elk- 
horn  chair.  Her  Celtic  blood  was  pound¬ 
ing  gloriously  now.  She  was  not  afraid, 
though  if  there  had  been  time  to  notice  it, 
she  would  have  confessed  to  an  abysmal 
sense  of  horror  and  despair.  And  again 
she  wondered  at  her  own  loneliness  and 
youth  and  the  astounding  danger  that  she 
faced.  Yes,  it  was  more  astonishment 
than  any  other  emotion  that  possessed  her 
consciousness.  The  horror  was  below  the 
threshold  practising  its  part. 

Then  anger,  astonishment,  horror  itself 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  her.  She  was 
left  like  an  empty  vessel  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  fear.  Miss  Blake  had  cried 
aloud.  “Help,  Sheila!  Help!”  This  was 
followed  by  a  dreadful  screaming.  Sheila 
dropped  her  spear  and  leaped  to  the  door. 
On  it,  outside.  Miss  Blake  beat  and 
screamed,  “Open,  for  God’s  sake!” 

Sheila  shouted  in  as  dreadful  a  key,  “On 
your  side — the  bolt!  Miss  Blake — the 
bolt!” 

Fingers  clawed  at  the  bolt  but  it  would 
not  slip.  Through  all  the  horrible  sounds 
the  woman  made,  Sheila  could  hear  the 
snarling  and  leaping  and  snapping  of  the 
dogs.  She  dashed  to  the  small  tight  win¬ 
dow,  broke  a  pane  with  her  fist  and  thrust 
out  her  arm.  She  meant  to  reach  the 
bolt  but  what  she  saw  took  the  warm  life 
out  of  her.  Miss  Blake  had  gone  down 
under  the  whirling  slobbering  pack. 
The  screaming  had  stopped.  In  that  one 
awful  look  the  poor  child  saw  that  no  hu¬ 
man  help  could  save.  She  dropped  down 
on  the  floor  and  lay  there  moaning,  her 
hands  pressed  over  her  ears. 

SO  SHE  lay,  shuddering  and  gasping,  the 
great  part  of  the  night.  At  last  the 
intense  cold  drove  her  to  the  fire.  She 
heaped  up  the  logs  high  and  hung  close 
about  them.  Her  very  heart  w-as  cold. 
Liquid  ice  moved  sluggishly  along  her 
veins.  The  morning  brought  no  comfort 
nor  courage  to  her,  only  a  freshening  of 
horror  and  of  fear.  The  dogs  had  gone, 
and  all  the  winter  world  lay  still  about  the 
house. 

She  was  shaken  by  a  regular  pulse  of 
nervous  sobbing.  But,  driven  by  a  sort  of 
restlessness,  she  made  herself  coffee  and 
forced  some  food  down  her  contracted 
throat.  Then  she  put  on  her  coat,  took 
down  Miss  Blake’s  six-shooter  and  cart¬ 
ridge  belt,  and  saw  with  a  slight  relaxing 
of  the  cramp  about  her  heart  that  there 
were  four  shots  in  the  chamber.  Four 
shots  and  eight  dogs,  but  at  least,  she 
could  save  herself  from  that  death!  She 
strapped  the  gun  round  her  slim  hips, 
filled  her  pockets  with  supplies:  a  box  of 
dric<l  raisins,  some  hard  bread,  a  cake  of 
chocolate,  some  matches — pulled  her  cap 
down  over  her  ears  and  took  her  snow- 
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shoes  from  the  wall.  With  closed  eyes 
she  put  her  arm  through  the  broken  pane 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  slipped  the 
rusty  bolt.  Then  she  went  over  to  the 
door,  and  leaning  against  it,  prayed. 
Even  with  the  mysterious  strength  she 
drew  from  that  sense  of  kinship  with  a 
superhuman  Power,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  force  herself  to  open. 
\t  last,  with  a  big  gasp„she  flung  the  door 
wide,  skirted  the  house,  her  hands  against 
the  logs,  her  eyes  shut,  ran  across  the 
open  space,  scrambled  up  the  drift,  tied 
on  her  snow-shoes  and  fled  away  under  the 
snow-laden  pines.  There  mov^  in  all  the 
wilderness  that  day  no  more  hunted  and 
fearful  a  thing. 

The  fresh  snow  sunk  a  little  under  her 
webs,  but  she  was  a  featherweight  of 
girlhood  and  made  quicker  and  easier  pro¬ 
gress  than  would  have  been  possible  to  any 
one  else  but  a  child.  .\nd  her  fear  gave  her 
both  strength  and  speed.  Sometimes  she 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  always  she 
strained  her  ears  for  the  pad  of  following 
feet.  It  was  a  day  of  rainbows  and  of 
diamond  spray,  where  the  sun  struck  the 
shaken  snow,  sifted  from  overweighted 
branches.  Sheila  remembered  well  enough 
the  route  to  the  post-office.  It  meant 
miles  of  weary  plodding,  but  she  thought 
that  she  could  do  it  before  night.  If  not, 
she  would  travel  by  starlight  and  the  wan 
reflection  of  the  snow.  There  was  no 
darkness  in  these  clear  keen  nights.  She 
would  not  tell  herself  what  gave  her 
strength  such  impetus.  She  thought  reso¬ 
lutely  of  the  post-office,  of  the  old  friendly 
man,  of  his  stove,  of  his  chairs  and  his 
picture  of  the  President,  of  his  gun  laid 
across  two  nails  against  his  kitchen  wall — 
all  this,  not  more  than  eighteen  miles 
away!  .And  she  thought  of  Hilliard,  too, 
of  his  young  strength  and  the  bold  young 
glitter  of  his  eyes. 

She  stopped  for  a  minute  at  noon  .to 
drink  some  water  from  Hidden  Creek  and 
to  eat  a  bite  or  so  of  bread.  She  was  pull¬ 
ing  on  her  gloves  again  when  a  distant 
baying  first  reached  her  ears.  She  turned 
faint,  seemed  to  stand  in  a  mist,  then  wnth 
her  teeth  set  defiantly,  she  started  again, 
faster  and  steadier,  her  body  bent  for¬ 
ward,  her  head  turned  back.  Before  her 
now  lay  a  great  stretch  of  undulating 
unbroken  white.  .At  its  further  edge  the 
line  of  blue-black  pines  began  again. 
She  strained  her  steps  to  reach  this  sheltei. 

The  baying  had  been  faint  and  far 
away — it  might  have  been  sounded  for 
some  other  hunting.  She  would  make  the 
woods,  take  off  her  webs,  climb  up  into  a 
tree,  and  perhaps  attracted  by  those  four 
shots — no,  there,  she  must  save  one — 
some  trapper,  some  unimaginable  wanderer 
in  the  winter  forest,  would  come  to  her  and 
rescue  her  before  the  end.  So  her  mind 
twisted  itself  with  hope.  But,  an  hour 
later,  with  the  pines  not  very  far  away, 
the  baying  rose  so  close  behind  that  it 
stopped  her  heart.  Twenty  minutes  had 
pass^  when  above  a  rise  of  ground  she 
saw  the  shagg>'  trotting  black-gray  body 
of  Brenda,  the  leader  of  the  pack.  She 
was  running  slowly,  her  nose  close  to  the 
snow,  casting  a  little  right  and  left  over 
the  tra.cks.  Sheila  counted  eight.  Berg, 
then,  had  joinetl  them.  She  thought  that 
she  could  distinguish  him  in  the  rear. 
It  was  now  late  afternoon  and  the  sun 
slanted,  driving  back  the  shadows  of  the 
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nearing  trees,  of  Sheila,  of  the  dogs.  It  all 
seemed  fantastic — the  weird  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  weird  horror  of  it.  Sheila 
reckoned  the  distance  before  her,  reckoned 
the  speed  of  the  dogs.  She  knew  now  that 
there  was  no  hope.  Ahead  of  her  rose  a 
sharp  sudden  slope — she  could  never 
make  it.  There  came  to  her  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  like  a  gift,  a  complete  release  from 
fear.  She  stopped  and  wheeled.  It 
seemed  that  the  brutes  had  not  yet  seen 
her.  They  were  nose  down  at  the  scent. 
One  by  one,  they  vanished  in  a  little  dip 
of  ground,  one  by  one  they  reappeared, 
two  yards  away.  Sheila  pulled  out  her 
gun,  deliberately  aimed,  and  fired. 

A  spurt  of  snow  showed  that  she  had 
aimed  short.  But  the  loud,  sudden  report 
made  Brenda  swerve.  All  the  dogs 
stopped  and  slunk  together,  circling,  their 
haunches  lowered.  Wreck  squatted,  threw 
up  his  head,  and  howled.  Sheila  spoke  to 
them,  clear  and  loud,  her  young  voice 
ringing  out  into  that  loneliness. 

“You  Berg!  Good  dog!  Come  here.” 

One  of  the  shaggj"  animals  moved  to¬ 
ward  her  timidly,  looking  back,  pausing. 
Brenda  snarled. 

“Berg,  come  here,  boy!” 

Sheila  patted  her  knee.  .At  this  the  big 
dog  whined,  cringed  and  began  to  swarm 
up  the  slope  toward  her  on  his  belly. 
His  eyes  shifted,  the  struggle  of  his  mind 
was  pitifully  visible — pack-law,  pack- 
power,  the  wolf-heart  and  the  wolf-belly, 
and  against  them  that  queer  hunger  for 
the  love  and  the  touch  of  man.  Sheila 
could  not  tell  if  it  were  hunger  or  loyalty 
that  was  creeping  up  to  her  in  the  body  of 
the  beast.  She  kept  her  gun  leveled  on 
him.  When  he  had  come  to  within  two 
feet  of  her,  he  paused.  Then,  from  behind 
him  rose  the  starv'ed  baying  of  his  brothers. 
Sheila  looked  up.  They  were  bounding 
toward  her,  all  wolf,  the<=e — but  more 
dangerous  after  their  taste  of  human  blood 
than  wolves — to  the  bristling  hair  along 
their  backs  and  the  bared  fangs.  .Again 
she  fired.  This  time  she  struck  Wreck’s 
paw.  He  lifted  it  and  howled.  She 
fired  again.  Brenda  snapped  sideways  at 
her  shoulder  but  was  not  checked.  There 
was  one  shot  left.  Sheila  knew  how  it 
must  be  used.  Quickly  she  turned  the 
muzzle  up  toward  her  own  head. 

THEN'  behind  her  came  a  sharp  loud 
explosion.  Brenda  leaped  high  into  the 
air  and  fell  at  Sheila’s  feet.  .At  that  first 
rifle  shot.  Berg  fled  with  shadow  swiftness 
through  the  trees.  For  the  rest,  it  was  as 
though  a  magic  wall  had  stopped  them,  as 
though  at  a  certain  point,  they  fell  upon 
death.  Crack,  crack,  crack — one  after 
another  they  came  up,  leaperi  and  dropped 
choking  and  bleeding  on  the  snow.  .At 
the  end  Sheila  turned  blindly.  A  yard 
behind  her  and  slightly  above  her,  there 
under  the  pines,  st(^  Hilliard,  very  pale, 
his  gun  tucked  under  his  arm,  the  smoking 
muzzle  lowered.  Weakly  she  felt  her  way 
up  toward  him,  groping  with  her  hands. 

He  slid  down  noiselessly  on  his  long 
skis  and  she  stood  clinging  to  his  arm, 
looking  up  dumbly  into  his  strained  face. 

“I  heard  your  shots,”  he  said  breath¬ 
lessly.  “You’re  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
my  house.  For  months  I’ve  been  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  come  to  you. 
God  forgive  me,  Sheila,  for  not  coming 
before!” 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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The  Colonel  of  a  British  regiment  re¬ 
turned  home  in  a  very  angry  mood,  and 
when  questioned  by  his  wife  as  to  the  cause 
replied:  “Why,  that  Yankee  captain  at¬ 
tached  to  us  boasted  in  the  mess  to-day 
that  he  had  kissed  every  officer’s  wife  in 
the  regiment  but  one.” 

“My  word,”  replied  his  wife,  “I  wonder 
who  she  can  be!” 

Private  Johnson  was  on  lonely  out¬ 
post  duty  in  the  danger  zone.  To  him  came 
Lieutenant  Jones,  Officer  of  the  Day. 

The  general  and  special  orders  were 
duly  recited. 

“Suppose  now,  Johnson,  that  a  squad  of 
Germans  were  to  emerge  suddenly  from 
that  clump  of  bushes  and  advance  toward 
you.  What  would  you  do?” 

“Well,  suh.  Ah  would  snap  to  ’tenshun 
and  fo’m  a  line .  ” 

“Form  a  line?  One  man  form  a  line?” 

“Yas,  suh.  A  bee-line  for  camp,  suh.” 


Doris  rushed  to  her  mother  one  day  in  a 
most  excited  manner. 

“Oh,  mother,  we’ve  been  playing  post¬ 
man  and  we  gave  every  lady  on  our  block  a 
letter.” 

“But,  dear,  where  did  you  get  the  let¬ 
ters?” 

“Why  we  found  them  in  your  trunk  in 
the  garret  all  tied  up  with  pink  ribbon.” 

BEACHTOWN’S  most  successful  miser. 
Bill  Allhold,  placed  some  difficult  legal  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  good-hearted  town  law¬ 
yer.  As  the  time  for  settlement  approached. 
Allhold  hemmed  and  hawed  and  mani¬ 
fested  all  the  symptoms  of  being  in  acute 
pain  over  having  to  pay  a  just  debt. 

The  attorney’s  cheerful  good  nature 
again  asserted  itself. 

“I  won’t  charge  you  a  penny  for  my 
services,”  he  said. 

“W-well,”  faltered  the  old  fellow,  “I’d 
like  to  have  a  receipt  anyhow.” 

Presiding  over  the  class  in  advanced 
mathematics,  the  Harvard  professor  called 
upon  the  fat  student  to  rise  and  elucidate 
the  binomial  theorem.  The  fat  one  stood 
up  and  complacently  remarked  that  the 
problem  was  too  deep  for  him,  and  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  accused  for  his  delinquency,  he 
sat  down. 

“You  seem  to  be  better  fed  than  taught,” 
said  the  professor,  sarcastically. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  fat  student.  “You 
teach  me,  but  I  feed  myself!” 


EDITOR’S  Note— Though  the  sign  u 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  bsured 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
available  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

“I  THINK  your  father  must  be  an  awful 
mean  man,”  said  small  Tommy  Tucker  as 
he  and  his  schoolmate,  Dick  Wynne, 
trudged  homeward. 

“Why?”  asked  Dick  in  surprise. 

“  ’Cause  he’s  a  shoemaker,”  said  Tommy, 
“and  he  lets  you  go  with  only  one  little  old 
pair  of  shoes  to  your  name.” 

“I  guess  he  ain’t  no  meaner  than  your 
father,”  Dick  said  after  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion.  “He’s  a  dentist,  an’  your  baby  ain’t 
got  only  one  little  old  tooth  in  his  head.” 

A  GOOD  man  had  just  died,  and  with  un¬ 
seemly  haste  an  office-seeker  came  after  his 
job.  The  funeral  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

OrncE-SEEKER:  “Mr.  Mayor,  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  my  being  put  in  poor 
Tom  Smith’s  place?” 

Mayor:  “Why  no,  I  see  no  objection  if 
the  undertaker  doesn’t.” 

“I  CAN’T  go  to  jail,”  said  the  funny  va¬ 
grant,  “I  haven’t  time.” 

“The  court  provides  that,”  said  the 
magistrate.  “I  give  you  ten  days.” 


“Bobby,  •Rhat  did  you  do  with  your 
peanut-shells  in  the  car?” 

“I  put  ’em  in  the  overcoat  pocket  of  that 
man  I  was  sittin’  by.” 

Eugene  and  Edward,  two  little  brothers, 
had  an  argument  shortly  before  bedtime 
over  their  playing.  Edward  struck  Eugene, 
who  howled  lustily,  and  their  mother  rushed 
in  with  the  news  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  retire. 

“Now,  Eugene,  dear,”  said  the  mother, 
as  she  prepared  her  youngest  son  for  bed, 
“you  must  forgive  your  brother  before  you 
go  to  bed.  You  might  die  in  the  night, 
you  know.” 

Eugene  was  silent  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  said: 

“Well,  mother.  I’ll  forgive  him  to-night, 
but  if  I  don’t  die  he’d  better  look  out  in  the 
morning.” 

“CU’D  youse  give  a  pore  feller  a  bite?” 
asked  the  dust-stained  tourist. 

“I  don’t  bite  myself,”  answered  the 
lady  of  the  house,  “but  I’ll  call  the  dog.” 
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The  fair  young  bride  was  changing  her 
bridal  costume  for  the  traveling-suit. 

“Gladys,”  she  asked  anxiously  of  the 
bridesmaid  sitting  near,  “tell  me,  dear, 
did  I  appear  nervous  at  all  during  the 
ceremony?” 

“Well,  dearest,”  replied  her  friend.  “I 
did  think  you  seem^  to  be  somewhat 
nervous  at  first,  but  not  after  Walter  had 
said  ‘Yes’!” 


Lady  (to  colored  servant):  “I’ve  told 
you  several  times,  Lily,  to  put  your  hand 
over  your  mouth  when  you  yawn.” 

Lii.v:  “Yas’m,  but  I  got  bit  the  last 
time  I  tried  it.” 

Mrs.  ST.\RR  engaged  a  new  maid,  and 
found  her  asleep  for  the  third  time  in  one 
afternoon  in  the  kitchen  rocking-chair. 

“What,  asleep  again,  Hattie!”  said  Mrs. 
Starr,  completely  out  of  patience.  “When 
I  engaged  you,  you  told  me  you  were  never 
tired.” 

“No,  ma’am,  an’  I  ain’t,”  replied  Hattie; 
“but  I  should  be  if  I  didn’t  sleep.” 

Two  friends  who  lived  in  the  countr>’ 
met  one  day  (in  the  moist  past),  and  one 
invited  the  other  to  dine  with  him.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  guest  set  forth  in 
the  direction  of  his  friend’s  house,  and  as 
the  roads  were  dimly  lighted,  he  took  with 
him  an  old-fashioned  lantern. 

The  dinner  was  good,  the  wine  excellent 
and  all  went  merrily.  The  next  morning, 
however,  the  guest  received  the  following 
note  from  his  host  of  the  night  before: 

Dear  Old  Man:  I  am  sending  my  man  over 
to  you  with  this  note,  and  he  brings  with  him 
your  lantern.  If  you  have  quite  finished  with 
my  parrot  and  cage  I  shall  be  awfully  glad  if 
you  will  return  same  per  bearer. 


A NOTED  New  York  physician  was  called 
to  attend  a  patient  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  medical  books  exhaustively  in 
order  to  prescribe  for  himself. 

“Be  careful,  my  friend!”  warned  the 
physician.  “One  of  these  fine  days 
you’ll  die  of  a  misprint.” 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


— A  man  who  drove  his  automobile  with 
the  top  down  in  a  pouring  rain? 

Isn’t  he  deserving  of  the  same  name  if  he 
neglects  to puton  WeedTireChains  when 
roads  and  pavements  are  wet  and  slippery? 

What  do  you  call  such  a  man? 

Write  it  on  the  line  below  and  mail  it 
to  him  or  to  us. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited.  Niagara  Falls.  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

CMpUte  Clwia  Lia.— All  Typa,  All  Siaw.  AQ  FiatiAa— Fraa  riaaWn’  Salcty  Ckaia  to  Shia*’  Aadwr  Chua 
GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE :  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York  Qty 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston.  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg.  Portland,  Ore..  San  Francisco 


What  would  you  call  such  a  man? 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I  LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 

{Continued  from  page  jf) 


do  the  most  impossible  things — see  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  places,  and  so  on.  I 

thought  that  you - ” 

I  groaned.  Thanks  to  my  dependable 
characteristics,  I  was  used  to  being  asked 
by  my  girl  friends  to  take  them  to  some 
wicked  cafe  or  dance-hall  that  they  were 
perfectly  wild  to  see  but  could  never 
dream  of  visiting  with  any  other  man;  I 
was  different,  the  best  friend  in  the  world. 

“I’m  going  to  spend  the  sxunmer  writing 
a  book,”  I  said,  “not  taking  schoolgirls  to 
perfectly  impx)ssible  places.”  ^ 

“Alec!  I  expect  you  to  keep  her  away 
from  them.  Don’t  you  see?  She’s  just  a 
romantic,  uneducated  child.  .\nd  I 
thought  that  some  young  man  who  was 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  but  perfectly  safe, 
if  you  understand  what  I  mean — some¬ 
body  who  could  show  her  a  little  attention, 
and  keep  her  amused,  and  give  her  good 
advice  when  occasion  offered,  might  keep 
her  thoughts  from  wandering  toward 
foolish  romance.” 

“And  you  picked  on  me,”  I  said.  “No, 
Edith.  I  will  not.  I’m  going  to  write  a 
book  which  is  not  to  be  impeded  by  school¬ 
girls  from  the  Great  American  Desert. 
And  if  I  weren’t,  do  you  think  I’d  burden 
myself  with  the  moral  responsibility  for 
this  little  girl  whose  whole  life  is  weighted 
down  with  this  mountain  of  gold?  I  will 
take  her  to  lunch,  once,  or  to  the  theatre, 
once,  to  satisfy  you;  but  no  more.  I  have 
more  important  matters  than  showing  her 
the  town.  Let  her  marry  a  movie-actor  or 
a  soda-fountain  clerk  if  she  wants  to;  she's 
your  friend,  not  mine;  her  father  dis¬ 
covered  no  gold  mines  for  me.  Besides,  if 
you  want  a  duenna,  you’ll  have  to  find 

somebody  else.  I’m  not  a  eu - ” 

“Alec!  Don’t  be  coarse.” 

“ — genist,”  I  proceeded,  “but,  as  you 
lately  reminded  me,  some  of  my  ancestors 
came  from  Kentucky.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  keeping  girls  from  thoughts 
of  foolish  romance.  Keep  your  school¬ 
girl  to  yourself.” 

She  would  have  argued  longer,  but  I 
remembered  my  appointment  with  Dr. 
Goodhue.  Edith  was  not  to  be  denied — 
she  never  is;  but  at  least  I  managed  to  put 
her  off;  she  and  Harmon  were  going  to 
Southampton  over  the  week-end,  she  told 
me,  but  she  wanted  me  to  meet  Hazel 
when  they  came  back - 

I  SHOOK  the  thought  of  Hazel  and  her 
untamed  ways  and  her  twelve  million 
dollars  out  of  my  mind.  She  was  not  to 
come  between  me  and  my  duty,  or  even 
between  me  and  my  pleasure.  But  that 
there  was  more  duty  than  pleasure  ahead 
of  me,  I  realized  when  I  found  old  Goodhue 
in  the  Holland  House  lobby,  wiping  his 
hands  nervously  on  a  yellowed  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  making  frantic  tugs  at  the 
lapel  of  his  antiquated  frock-coat.  He 
was  too  excited  for  preliminaries;  he  began 
in  the  middle. 

“Alec,  the  college  is  in  trouble,  and  you’ll 
have  to  help  us  out.” 

I  was  his  from  that  moment.  My  father 
had  worked  himself  to  death  for  Wjmd- 
ham  College,  and  his  son  found  somehow 
that  that  created  a  continuing  obligation. 

“If  I  can,”  I  promis^.  Goodhue 
nodded. 


“I  was  rather  surprised,  Alec,  to  find 
that  you  were  to  speak  at  the  Conference 
on  the  Segregation  of  the  Socially  Ineffi¬ 
cient.” 

“So  was  I.” 

“Do  you  know  Gushmore?”  Goodhue 
demanded. 

“The  name  seems  familiar,”  I  said,  “but 
I  can’t - ” 

“A  professional  benefactor,”  said  Good- 
hue.  “Of  himself,  chiefly.  He’s  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  with  a  big  mop  of  iron-gray 
hair,  eye-glasses  on  a  black  ribbon — very 
effective  with  the  ladies.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  him  or 
his  conference.  Do  you?” 

“A  little.  Enou^,  I  may  say.  This 
is  a  conference  on  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions,  I  gather.  People  of  very  high 
purpose.  Also,  by  special  arrangement, 
the  expenses  will  be  defrayed.”  He 
looked  at  me  sharply  from  under  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  “Did  you  know  that?” 

“I  read  it  on  the  invitation.”  I  striped 
there;  but  after  all,  Goodhue  had  known 
me  since  I  was  in  the  cradle,  and  he  was 
human.  “It  promised  a  pleasant  holiday, 
and  you  know,  on  an  assistant’s  salary ” 

“Yes,”  he  murmimed.  “I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  investigate  the  matter, 
.Alec.  The  entire  hotel  has  been  leased 
for  the  week  by  a  benevolent  old  lady  from 
.Arlington,  Massachusetts,  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ^gregation  of  the  socially 
inefficient,  whatever  that  may  be.  Also, 
after  looking  over  the  other  speakers — 
particularly  the  academic  speakers — th.ey 
struck  me  as  a  rather — a  rather  moth- 
eaten  lot.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
might  be  glad  to  use  the  name  of  a  young 
scholar  of  good  reputation,  who  wouldn’t 
ask  questions  beforehand.  You  may  not 
be  so  very  well  known,  but  the  others  are 
too  well  known.” 

“But  why  this  interest  of  yours?” 

I  'HE  college  is  in  trouble,”  said  Good- 
hue.  “Money  trouble,  of  course. 
Some  of  the  buildings  need  renovating,  and 
we  ought  to  have  a  new  women’s  dormi¬ 
tory.  .And  with  prices  so  high,  unless  we 
can  increase  the  endowment,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
the  faculty.  If  we  did  that,  we  might  as 
well  close  up  the  college.  We  ne^  an¬ 
other  half  million  badly,  and  we’re  going 
to  start  a  campaign  next  month.” 

“But  you  don’t  think  I  can  raise  any¬ 
thing  at  Maplecrest* - ” 

“You  won’t  raise  anything,  but  you 
may  save  a  good  deal.  For  Mrs.  Cleven¬ 
ger  is  going  to  attend  the  conference.” 

“Mrs.  Clevenger?”  I  repeated.  “Who — 
Not  old  Zaccheus’s  widow?” 

“The  same.  Mrs.  .Agnes  Clevenger. 
The  principal  benefactress  of  our  college.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  I  said.  “.Agnes  Clev¬ 
enger!  I  thought  she  was  dead.  She 
must  be  pretty  old,  isn’t  she?” 

“Old?  She’s  only  thirty-two.”  . 

Well,  looking  back,  I  perceived  that 
that  w'as  possible.  She  was  of  the  sort,  as 
I  remembered,  that  were  bom  middle- 
aged  and  never  got  south  of  forty-nine; 
but  that  was  probably  the  effect  of  her 
husband.  After  all,  she’d  been  only 
eighteen  when  Zaccheus  married  her. 

.Agnes  had  been  one  of  my  father’s  great 


achievements.  .Among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections  was  the  occasional  presence  in  our 
home  of  old  Zaccheus  Clevenger,  with  his 
ill-fitting  Prince  Albert,  his  made-up  tie 
and  his  gold-mounted  quill  toothpick.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  wealthy  and  devout  and  ' 
infernally  stingy.  My  father  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  the  problem  of 
getting  money  out  of  old  Zaccheus;  and 
just  as  he  thought  he  was  sure  of  a  legacy 
at  least,  the  old  rascal  married — married  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  married  .Agnes,  the 
star  pupil  in  his  Indianapolis  Bible-class. 
Our  coUege  was  as  gloomy  that  night  as 
if  we’d  lost  a  football  game. 

However,  Providence  took  care  of  the 
righteous.  When  old  Zaccheus  present¬ 
ly  died  childless  he  left  his  wife  with  three  or 
four  million  dollars  that  she  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  spend. 
.Agnes  was  a  young  woman  of  antique 
tastes  and  earnest  disposition,  and  it 
presently  appeared  that  her  chief  delict 
was  in  making  a  Bedford  limestone  build¬ 
ing  grow  where  only  a  blade  of  grass  or  a 
pile  of  tin  cans  had  grown  before.  All 
over  the  Middle  West,  .Agnes  was  on  hand 
when  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  or  a  rescue- 
home  was  needed;  and  in  the  intervals 
she  responded  to  my  father’s  obser\’ations 
on  Christian  stewardship  with  the  Zacche¬ 
us  ClevengeY  Memorial  Chapel,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  on  the  endowiMnt, 
and  a  dozen  scholarships  for  “young  men 
of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  moral 
character  with  a  predilection  for  social 
service,”  which  had  been  invaluable  in  the 
annual  competition  for  high-school  foot¬ 
ball  stars. 

“I  thought  she’d  given  it  all  away,”  I 

obser\’ed.  “All  these  war  drives - ” 

“She  contributed  liberally,”  said  Good- 
hue.  “Bountifully.  But  you  remember 
the  Scriptural  story  of  the  widow’s  cruse. 
It  seems  that  her  husband  owned  some 
worthless  farmland  in  Texas;  it  was  lately 
found  to  be  full  of  oil.  I  suppose  she’s 
worth  more  to-day  than  ever.  .And  we 
were  counting"  on  her  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million.”  , 

“She  ought  to  have  that  much  left  after 
the  conference,”  I  laughed,  but  Goodhue 
was  worried. 

“She  had  a  personal  invitation  from 
Gushmore,”  he  said.  “It  appears  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  her  throu^ 
some  persoirs  who  had  obtained  some 
money  for  flood  sufferers  in  China.  I — I 
thought  it  only  prudent,  as  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Clevenger,  to  look  up  his  record. 
He  left  the  ministry  some  years  ago.  He 
writes  for  certain  magazines;  he  has  been 
a — a  press  agent  fer  white-slave  photo¬ 
plays;  he  was  on  the  Ford  Peace  Party; 
and  after  that  he  maintained  sorne  sert  of 
pacifist  league.  So  I  made  some  investiga¬ 
tion  into  this  conference.  Mrs.  Clevenger 
is  to  be  an  honorary  delegate.  There  are 
delegates  and  honorary  delegates.  The 
honorary  delegates  are  the  sheep,  if  I 
may  say  so — persons  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  benevolent  inclinations;  the 
delegates  are — ah — wolves  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  In  short,  Gushmores.  He  is  in 
charge,  of  course;  but  there  are  others. 
He  seems  to  think  there  will  be  enough  to 
go  around.  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  the 
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Copyrisfat,  1920,  by  Amarican  Radiator  C«Mai>any 


Make  the  Basement  Beautiful  and  Livable 

Over  25  %  of  the  cost  of  a  building  goes  into  the  basement,  yet  95  %  of  basements 
are  damp,  crude,  unattractive  places.  Transform  your  basement  with  the 

(DVew  IDEAL  Type ‘A"  Heat  Machine 


This  finely  finished,  dust-tight,  smoke-free  The  Type** A”  scientific  heat  utilization  and 

boiler  inspires  new  ideas  in  attracrive,  livable  cellars.  automatic  control  guarantee  30^  fuel  saving. 

Department  20,  816-822  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lUinob 
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You  Want  to  Earn 
Big  Money! 

And  yoa  will  not  bo  nnloao  yoa 

oorn  atoody  pramotioa.  But  are  you  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  job  ahead  of  vou?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success?  For  a  more  responsible  position  a 
fairly  ^ood  education  is  necessary.  To  write 
a  sensible  business  letter,  to  prepare  esti¬ 
mates,  to  figure  cost  and  to  compute  inter¬ 
est,  you  must  have  a  certiiin  amount  of 
preparation.  All  this  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  will  earn  promotion. 

Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  an  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  business 
refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men  who  are 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  lack  of 
elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We  can 
give  you  a  complete  but  simplified  high 
school  course  in  two  years,  giving  you  all  the 
essentials  that  form  the  foundation  of  prac- 
tiesl  bosinea.  It  will  prepare  you  to  bcM  your  own 
where  eompetitifm  is  keen  and  exacting,  Do  not 
doubt yoor  ability,  but  make  np  yoor  mind  to  it  and 
yon  will  soon  have  the  requirements  that  wiil  bring 
you  auceesa  and  big  money.  YOU  CAM  DO  IT. 
Let  ns  show  you  how  to  get  on  the  road  to  soeeesa 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  We  are 
so  sure  of  being  able  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you,  at  the  and  of  ten  lessons, 
every  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  abeolotely 
Mtisfled.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  youT 
Write  today.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.  H-624  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


American  School  of  Correspondence, 

I  Dept.  H'624»  Chicago^  lU. 

I  1  want  job  checked  —  tell  me  how  to  get  it. 

I  . Architect  | 
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I  ......  Building  Contractor  ' 

\  45,010  to  110.000  i  wp.vwv  Atr  wxv.vti 

I  . Automobile  Engineer  I . Shop  Saperintendent 


organization  of  a  permanent  association  for 
the  segregation  of  the  socially  inefficient, 
with  salaried  officers,  and  administrative 
expenses.  The  old  lady  from  Massa- 
chussetts  has  not  provided  for  that.  Yes. 
Persons  of  benevolent  inclinations.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  .Mec,  I  must  admit 
that  the  college  regards  Mrs.  Clevenger’s 
connection  with  this  conference  with  some 
apprehension.”  And  he  began  wiping 
his  shiny  bald  head  with  his  sOk  hamfiier- 
chief. 

“Didn’t  you  tell  her  about  Gushmore?” 
I  asked. 

.  “I  tried  to,  .\lec;  Heaven  knows  I 
tried  to.  But  Mrs.  Clevenger  is  a  woman 
of  somewhat  firm  opinions,  of  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  owm  judgment.  And 
somewhat  uncritical.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
the — ah — somewhat  undefined  purposes 
of  this  gathering  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to-  its  promoters.  Gushmore’s 
personality  appears  to  have  impressed 
her.  And  she  is  so  loyal  to  her  friends  and 
to  her — ah — own  opinions,  that  I  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  unwise  to  shake  her  faith.  She  is  a 
noble  and  generous  woman,  of  splendid 
impulses;  and  it  would  grieve  me  very 
much  if  she  met  some  persons  whose 
ideals  are  not  so  high  as  they  should  be; 
persons  through  whom  she  might  have 
some  experience  that  would  blunt  her 
^lendid  generosity.  Yes.  It  would 
grieve  us  all  very  much  if  that  should 
happen.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  go  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  keep  an  eye  on  her?” 

“Ah,  but  I  have  no  invitation.  I 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each 
invitation  was  sent  with  a  purpose;  and 
that  since  Mrs.  Clevenger  is  known  as  a 
friend  of  Wyndham  College,  nobody  else 
.  known  to  be  connected  with  the  college 
I  could  get  in.  They  didn’t  stop  to  look  you 
^  I  up,  I  judge.  Besides,  it  would  be  un- 

*’'"  $6,000  to  118.000  I  wise.  It  would  look  as  if  I  were  trying 
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M.oooto»iv.««|  B.«iuto»7.gro  ,  and  that  consecrated  w-oman,  whom  I 

Autooiobne^^™^  EmpioyTOr^Mk^^  |  reflect  no  less  for  her  intellectual  than  for 

’  ’  —  -  ■  ■  '  I  jjgj.  jnoral  qualities,  might  well  take  offense 
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$6^^000  to  $16,000 
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...Electrical  Engineer 
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.Stenm  E^nwr  ^  ^ 

Foteman’s  Course*^'  j  at  the  implication  that  she  could  not — ah — 
Photopiaf^tiS-**'®”  I  be  trusted  out  of  my  sight  with  her  own 
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I  money.  No,  that  w'ouldn’t  do  at  all. 

I  But  you,  Alec - ’J 

T ,  cwto$6,ooo  |,  “I  thought  so,  I  muttered.  What 

..Telegraph  En^neer  ■  , 

$2.6(7 to  $6,000  I  about  me? 

I I  “You  will  be  there — a  speaker,  an  hon- 

I  You  know  her - ” 
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“^toTO  I  ored  figure. 

I  “I  used  to. 


I  haven’t  seen  her  for 
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years. 

“Still,  you  know  her.  ,\nd  you  are  a 
Deupree.  That  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
her.  She  will  instinctively  trust  you. 
.\nd  it  happens  that  there  is  an  exceUent 
opportunity  to  renew'  your  acquaintance. 
Mrs.  Clevenger  is  now’  at  .\sbury  Park. 
The  conference  begins  Friday  next.  To¬ 
day  is  Saturday.  If  you  can  come  down 
with  me  over  the  week  end,  and  meet 
her —  She  is  coming  up  to  New  York  on 
Monday;  she’s  never  been  here  before. 
You  can  show  her  the  town.  Thus  you 

could  gain  her  confidence - ” 

“But  I’m  writing  a  book - ” 

TH.\T  was  a  subterfuge.  I  wasn’t  going 
to  start  the  book  before  the  conference 
began.  But  I  could  imagine  nothing  less 
exciting  than  showing  New  York  to  .Agnes; 
I  knew  her. 

“Alec,  the  college  needs  you,”  said 
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Goodhue.  “Your  father’s  college.  The 
endowment,  of  course,  is  the  principal 
thing;  but  the  women’s  dormitorj’  is  out 
of  date,  and  we’ve  never  had  enough 
funds  to  complete  the  memorial  gateway 
in  honor  of  Broadus  W'heelock  of  the  class 
of  ’84.” 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  seriously 
that  you  think  these  people  will  make 
much  of  -a  hole  in  three  or  four  millions?” 

I  asked. 

“Ordinarily,  no.  But  there  is  one  th^g 
that  I  am  afraid  of.  Mrs.  Clevenger  is' 
only  thirty-two.  She  is  still  in  possession 
of  such  charms  as  Providence  gave  her. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
.Alec,  that  she  might  marry  again.  And 
Gushmore  seems  to  attract  her — Oh,  it 
has  not  gone  far;  perhaps  it  has  not  even 
begun.  But  her  experience  is  limited. 
Some  designing  person — some  Gushmore— 
might  take  advantage  of  her  inexperience 
to  lure  her  into  a  most  unfortunate  alt 
ance.  If  by  any  mischance  she  should 
do  anything  like  that,  we  may  be  sure 
that  none  of  her  benefactions  would  be 
dispensed  outside  the  family.  Besides, 
Alec — she  is  a  noble  woman;  she  deserves 
something  better  than  a  Gushmore.” 

“T^O  YOU  want  me  to  marry  her?”  I 
■L'  gasped.  He  started  so  suddenly' 
that  his  spectacles  slid  down  his  nose;  the 
idea  was  evidently  new  to  him. 

“.An  alliance  between  the  son  of  VVynd- 
ham’s  greatest  president  and  Wyndham’s 
most  faithful  friend  w’ould  be  entirely  suit¬ 
able,”  he  mused.  “A'our — ah — affections 
are  not  otherw-ise  engaged,  I  presume?”  I 
told  him  they  were  not. 

“But  that  was  not  what  I  had  in  mind,” 
he  continued.  “It  has  seemed  to  me— 
and  I  speak  as  an  old  friend  of  Mrs. 
Clevenger — that  the  best  way  to  protect 
her  against  some  such  unfortunate  mis¬ 
step  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  to  insure 
her  the  constant  companionship  of  some 
one  of  her  own  age.  Some  one  whose 
personality  would  satisfy  her  natural 
craving  for  society,  and  yet  who  would 
be  perfectly  safe,  if  you  understand  me. 
And  of  course  you  are  the  ideal  person; 
for  I  may  say,  Alec,  that  never  have  I 
known  so  old  a  head  upon  such  young 
shoulders.” 

“I  understand  you,”  I  said.  “You 
want  somebody  who  will  keep  her  thoughts 
from  wandering  toward  foolish  romance,” 
For  his  last  remark  bad  almost  driven  the 
son  of  Julia  Gaylord  to  mutiny  against 
the  plain  duty  of  the  son  of  John  Knox 
Deupree.  I’d  do  almost  anything  for  the 

old  college,  but  this  was  too  much - 

“Exactly,”  he  said.  “For  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you,  Alec,  that  I  have  had 
some  reason  to  think,  of  late,  that  Mrs, 
Clevenger  is  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
good  works  that  have  so  far  filled  her  life. 
I  have  noticed  what  I  judged  to  be  stir¬ 
rings  of  a  desire  to  see  the  world;  to — to 
branch  out,  as  it  were.  And  if  she  is 
going  to  do  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  friendly  hand  near  by,  to  steady  her — 

I  thought  the  matter  over  with  reviving 
hope.  Agnes  seeing  the  world  would  be 
amusing,  at  any  rate;  for  once  the  Deu- 
prees  and  the  Gaylords  were  agreed. 

“I’ll  come  down  to  .Asbury  Park,”  I 
said.  “Look  for  me  about  dmner  time.” 
For  I  couldn’t  see  that  my  duties  to  the 
college  required  me  to  waste  a  June  Sun* 
day  with  Goodhue  and  Agnes  Clevenger. 


7  Passenger  Touring — 7  Passenger  Sedan — 4  Passen^en  Coupe 
4  Pasaen^r  Sport — 2  Passenger  Roadster 


Root  &.  Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Co. 

Ui  East  Moline,  Illinois 


oAmerica^s  Exclusive  Knight-Six 

CMOOTH,  silent  flexibility  in  a  motor  that 
^  is  positively  free  from  carbon  troubles, 
gives  R  &.  V  Knight  predominance  among 
the  more  powerful  six  cylinder  cars  today. 
There  are  no  valves  to  be  ground,  no  tap¬ 
pets  that  stick;  the  longer  you  drive  it  the 
smoother  and  more  silent  it  runs. 

As  distinctive  in  beauty  as  it  is  in  operation, 
R  &.V  Knight  possesses  that  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  refinement  of  design  and  luxurious 
comfort  which  distinguish  the  car  of  elegance. 


Until  1910  the  car  made  by  this  company  was 
known  as  the  Moline;  from  1910  to  1913  as 
the  Moline-Dreadnaught;  from  1913  to  1919 
as  the  Moline 'Knight,  and  it  has  now  been 
christened  the  R  &.  V  Knight. 
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§loWioWrite,WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuUnlote  yourtmnd.  Dr\)elop 
^onrMcrary  jifVa.Moster  Wie 
art  of  •rtf-cXjnvaakm.Maka 
ycmr  spaiv  time  profitable. 
'Inm  your  uleaa  mto  itollars. 

Counee  in  Short>Stoiy  Writ¬ 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing;,  Photoplay 
.  Writing;,  etc.,  taug;bt  peiaon- 
Dr.  LSenWettV  any  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Eaenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructire  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  help^  adrice.  Real  taaching. 
Oas  a<v3  kat  rscairad  errr  $5,000  hr  •hriM  and 
arlidas  iwima  maeij  ia  ipara  liaH — ‘>k]r  waril.’  ka 
cal*  k.  AaadMr  pupil  racairad  ovar  $1,000  bahra 


There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  arriters,  young  or  old  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editort  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wt  p«UiA  n«  Writer'*  lArmry,  13  volumw;  awcripHre 
teeUtt  fra*.  W**lK>  pablMh  Tk*  Wrk€r‘»  MmtuUy,  thetaa^* 


■■■nBTnrt  critidm  itnic*. 

lS0>Pftfe  catAlogn*  tree. 

Home  Correspondence  School  ^ 

DepH.  347,  SpringfWld,Ma«».  B\ 
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Worn  the  World  Over 

For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter 
has  been  a  friend  to  men  the  world  over. 
It  not  only  keeps  the  eld  but  makes  many 
new  ones  each  year.  Most  men  ask  for 
Boston  Garter  as  a  matter  of  course 
—  the  two  words  go  so  well  together. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers.  BOSTON 


Lawyer 


At  Moiif «  Legally  trained  men  win 
1^1  poaitiona  and  big  auceeae  in  buaineas 
and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
ktban  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
k  MfOOO  to  f  lOpOOO  AaoHsUy 
M  We  guide  you  step  by  step.  Too  can 


T**  MB  rask*  big  Boc>«r  bffMUM  tb«  fM*d  uf  oor  good*  W  gr—tl 
A  boDdrad  dtSwMtkiDd*  of  brutbc*  for  bon*.  bo*pit«]|,  public  bvild* 
iagi.  |M*gOT,  b*rb«r  ibop*,  me.  bploodld  mIm  help*  Md  fine  Maple 
M*«f  fra  to  MlMpoepU.  UiiiqiM  plaa  of  gslniog  MtfSBee  ^  boa«* 
by  teritttka.  Cr^H  to  r*li*bl«  p*o|d«,  Imta  sbout  tbo  bMt  liw 
diiMt  to  tb*  Mor  <bc  big  Ilw  of  •TorydBy.  omAiI  boae  goodi! 
BIG  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROTECTED  TERRITORY 

NORTH  RIDGE  BRUSH  CO..  Res  31.  FREEPORT.  lU. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

For  His  Alma  Mater 

A  PROSPECTIVE  professor  sat  on  the 
hotel  veranda  at  .\sbury  Park  op 
I  Sunday  evening,  looking  out  at  the  full 
moon  rising  over  the  ocean,  and  looking 
back  over  his  dead  youth. 

If  I  saved  the  Clevenger  fortune  for  the 
college,  Goodhue  would  probably  make  me 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  at  next  year’s 
C ommencement .  That  wouldn  ’t  be  the  ex- 
.cuse,  cf  course;  he’d  hang  it  on  the  book  I 
was  going  to  write;  but  that  would  be  the 
reason.  And  everybody  around  the  cam¬ 
pus — the  barbers  who  had  cut  my  hair,  the 
cigar  clerks  who  had  sold  me  tobacco,  the 
sons  of  Belial  whose  bowling-aUeys  and 
pocl-rooms  I  had  occasionally  visited — ^as 
well  as  the  professors  who  had  served  under 
my  father,  and  the  girls  I’d  danced  with — 
they’d  all  nod  their  heads  and  say  that  they 
always  knew  Alec  was  going  to  be  a  great 
man. 

But  in  past  days  I  had  been  best  known 
at  Wyndham  as  the  man  who  made  four 
touchdowns  against  the  state  university. 
That  was  in  my  senior  year,  Lucile’s  year. 

I  was  young  then,  and  romantic;  there  was 
nothing  I  couldn’t  do.  Of  course  you  can’t 
do  everything;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  things  I  was  doing  now  were  the  least 
interesting  in  the  world.  .And  now  this 
book,  and  this  professorship,  and  this 
.Agnes - 

The  hotel  orchestra  was  playing  some¬ 
thing  from  “Madame  Butterflj*.” 
Puccini  always  made  me  think  of  Lucile;  I 
wondered  how  she  got  along  with  Pember¬ 
ton.  They’d  looked  me  up,  or  I’d  looked 
them  up,  two  or  three  times  when  they  came 
to  New  York,  and  cold  reason  told  me  that 
she’d  always  looked  happy  enough.  But 
this  was  no  night  for  cold  reason.  I  waved 
it  aside  and  let  my  imagination  wander. 
.After  all,  she’d  cared  for  me,  and  I’d  cared 
for  her;  and  since  her  day  everybody  had  set 
me  down  as  Old  Faithful,  theshagg>'  watch¬ 
dog.  Lucile  would  never  have  done  that. 

'  .And  worse  was  coming.  Instead  of  the 
I  pretty  girls  who  at  least  had  played  with 
I  me,  if  they  hadn’t  fallen  in  love  with  me,  I 
I  now  faced  the  prospect  of  getting  such 
i  social  pleasures  as  might  lighten  my  hard- 
[  working  summer  out  of  showing  the  town 
‘  to  a  scared  schoolgirl  from  the  desert,  and 
a  fat  frump.  Yes,  that  was  what  .Agnes 
was,  as  I  remembered:  a  fat  frump.  With 
money.  A  scared  schoolgirl  with  monej', 
who  would  probably  call  me  Uncle  Alec. 

I  got  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  un¬ 
necessary  noise,  and  saw  my  fortune  com¬ 
ing  down  the  veranda  to  meet  me. 

It  was  no  very  enticing  fortune,  at  fiist 
sight.  Agnes  was  very  much  as  I  remem¬ 
bered;  it  did  her  no  great  injustice  to  call 
her  a  fat  frump.  Old  Goodhue  was  close 
by  her  side,  and  on  her  heels  hung  half 
a  dozen  genuflecting  acolytes,  male  and 
female — nondescript  people  who  presently 
appeared  from  the  conversation  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  various  methods  of  elevating 
others.  And  they  listened  to  her  words 
as  to  the  voice  of  a  messenger  from  on  high. 

I  couldn’t  quite  account  for  this.  Wc 
chatted  rather  formally  about  the  college, 
and  the  changes  since  my  father’s  time; 
presently  everybody  sat  down,  and  Good- 
hue,  with  a  deftness  that  would  have  been 
creditable  to  a  professional  matchmaker, 
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placed  me  by  her  side.  I  sat  and  looked 
at  her  while  she  delivered  herself  of  opin. 
ions  about  the  higher  good  and  the  largo 
responsibility,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
murmured,  “A’es,  yes,  Mrs.  Clevenget.” 

As  I  contemplated  .Agnes  I  felt  a  stir 
of  hope.  She  had  the  raw  material  of 
beauty.  Her  skin,  so  far  as  I  could  tell 
in  that  light,  was  a  satiny  rose-and-cream- 
the  sort  of  skin  that  u'ually  means  lovii^ 
care.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  that 
with  -Agnes;  she  undoubtedly  looked  on 
cosmetics  as  an  invention  of  the  e\’il  one- 
it  seemed  probable  that  she  preferred  hei 
soap  unscented,  her  water  cold.  Yet  the 
skin  was  there,  a  skin  for  which  most  of  the 
girls  I  knew  would  have  given  a  great  sum 
She  had  earnest  eyes — I  couldn’t  tell  much 
about  them,  and  mars  elous  pale-gold  hair, 
arranged  as  unornamcntally  as  ixrssible. 
And  she  wasn’t  fat,  rcaliy;  her  figure  was 
ample,  of  the  type  conventionally  known 
as  voluptuous,  though  that  was  not  a  word 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Clew 
enger.  .Anyway,  her  clothes  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  figure;  but  it  was  som^ 
thing  of  a  relief  to  find  that  there  was 
nothing  in  bad  taste.  She  metely  had  no 
taste  at  all.  She  might  be  taught. 

Yes.  there  were  possibilities;  but  nothing 
to  explain  that  atmosphere  of  adulation  in 
which  it  seemed  Agnes  continuallj’  moved. 
And  before  long  I  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  this  universal  deference  was  due  to 
nothing  but  the  well-known  fact  that  this 
woman  possessed  three  million  dollars,  and 
that  now  and  then  she  gave  some  of  it  away. 

However,  they’d  managed  to  spoil  her 
very  thoroughly.  .And  the  pity  of  it  was 
that  she  seemed  to  be  a  simple,  good- 
hearted  girl,  who’d  have  been  rather  nice 
in  a  stuffy  sort  of  way  if  she’d  never 
had  any  money.  But,  after  seven  years 
without  contradiction,  Agnes  knew  that 
anything  she  thought,  did,  wanted  or 
looked  like  was  necessarily  and  eter¬ 
nally  right.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the 
surest  way  to  this  woman’s  confidence 
might  not  be  through  brutal  frankness— 
always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  iron 
glove  concealed  a  velvet  hand. 

.And  at  last,  when  she’d  wished  a  mil¬ 
lennium  on  the  rest  of  the  w'orld,  she  turned 
to  me. 

“  AND  now.  Doctor  Dcupree,  tell  me 
about  New  A'ork.” 

“There  is  a  great  deal  to  tell,”  I  said 
cautiously.  “I’d  rather  show  it  to  you.” 

“I  am  very  eager  to  see  New  A’ork,”  she 
mused.  “I’ve  never  been  there.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  really  a  very  wicked  place,  but 
it  must  deserve  some  study.  I  have  some 
appointments  during  the  week,  and  then 
of  course  I’m  going  to  Maplecrest.  But 
I  should  be  glad  to  sec  some  cf  the  worth¬ 
while  things  in  New  A’ork  in  your  company. 
Will  you  ride  in  with  me  in  the  morning?” 

Would  I?  The  railroad  trip  was  noth¬ 
ing  very  comfortable  in  this  weather,  and 
Agnes’s  car  would  probably  be  a  good  one. 

,  “Gladly,”  I  said.  “A'ou’ll  find  good 
roads,  and  a  very  pleasant  country.” 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  suppressed  snickers  from  some  of 
the  mercenaries  of  the  hcly  war  around  us. 
“I — I’m  going  in  on  the  railroad.  1  have 
never  owned  an  automobile.  1  really 
can’t  afford  it.  A’es,  I  know  many  people 
think  that  that  is  strange;  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  when  money  is  needed 
for  so  many  worthy  causes  it  would  be 
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unjustifable  to  waste  it  on  personal 
pleasure.” 

“Then  drive  in  with  me,”  1  proposed. 
“I  was  going  to  hire  a  car  anyway.” 
Which,  of  course,  was  a  stupendous  lie- 
but  I  saw  no  ether  way  out.  Just  foi 
that,  I  vowed,  I’d  do  anything  that  might 
lie  in  my  power  to  make  .Agnes  eontiibuti 
nine  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  Bonner’s 
Sagamores  before  the  week  was  over. 

‘T — it  seems  very  extravagant,”  she  ob¬ 
jected.  “But  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather 
pleasant.  Yes,  Doctor  Deupree,  I  sh^ 
be  glad  to  accompany  you.  We  have  so 
many  things  to  talk  over — your  sainted 
father’s  work,  and  your  own - ” 

If  my  sainted  father  hadn’t  been  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wyndham  College,  I’d  never  have 
invested  thirty  dollars  in  a  touring  car  for 
that  trip  back  to  town ;  but  I  was  in  for  it 
now.  It  was  evident  that  .Agnes’s  scruples 
about  the  misuse  of  money  were  purely 
personal;  she  had  no  objection  to  sunlight 
and  scenery  and  the  June  breeze  if  some¬ 
body  else  assumed  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  My  hopes  rose;  she  might  be 
amenable  to  well-timed  casuistry;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  clear  that  a  Deupree  had  quite 
a  start  over  a  Gushmore. 

WE  GOT  away  in  good  time  the  next 
morning,  with  old  Goodhue  on  the 
steps  to  see  us  off.  .As  we  rolled  aw’ay  in  a 
highly  polished  car,  with  my  suitcase  and 
Agnes’s  steamer  tnmk  strapped  on  behind; 
it  was  all  there  but  the  streamers  of  white 
'  ribbon,  and  not  without  some  malice  I  left 
I  Goodhue  to  think  things  over.  The  sun 
I  was  shining,  and  it  was  my  morning  to 
make  hay. 

Nothing  happened  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
i  except  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the 
segregation  of  the  socially  inefficient;  but 
the  wind  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  her  hat,  and  she  presently  took  it  off 
with  a  gesture  of  wild  abandon.  Her  hair 
was  netted  in  so  trimly  that  a  tornado 
could  hardly  have  rutiled  it,  but  I  ex¬ 
pressed  some  fear  as  to  what  the  sun  might 
do  to  her  complexion. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  .Agnes  calmly.  “Sun- 
I  bum  and  tan  never  trouble  me.  Not  that 
j  I  should  care  greatly;  I  am  not  vain  about 
j  my  personal  appearance.” 

“Not  many  of  the  Wyndham  co-eds 
;  could  say  that,”  I  observed. 

“That  spirit  should  certainly  be  dis- 
!  couraged,”  she  said  severely.  “My  view 
!  is  that  social  purposes  have  no  place  in  an 
I  institution  of  learning.  A’oung  women 
1  come  to  Wyndham  to  study.” 

“No,  they  don’t,”  I  told  her.  “Not 
many  of  them.  Most  of  them  come, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  to  meet  men; 
to  browse  around  among  a  fairly  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  attractive  young  men  of  their 
own  class,  and  pick  out  the  ones  they 
want.” 

'  “Why,  Doctor  Deupree!  I  nexer  heard 
of  such  an  idea.”" 

“Perhaps  not,  but  it’s  tme.” 

“But — that  is  disgraceful!” 

“Is  there  anything  disgraceful  about  get¬ 
ting  married?” 

“Why —  No. 
waste  one’s  time. 


THERE’S  nothing  like  these  wonderful 
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satisfying  shave.  Made  from  the  finest  Swed¬ 
ish  steel,  oil-tempered,  hollow-ground  and 
sharpened  to  an  exquisite  cutting  edge.  Extra 
long  and  double-edged  to  give  you  the  greatest 
shaving  mileage.  And  guarded  to  give  you 
absolute  protection  when  shaving. 
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Standard  Set  with  3  Detachable  Blade*  $1.00 

Consisting  of  the  razor,  safety  guard  and  3  two-edged 
blades.  Packed  in  a  durable,  sanitary  case  of  American 
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Snles  ReprestMiaiivis  in 
aUcountrifs  a 


I  can  not  accept  such  a 
judgment  upwn  the  young  women  of 
Wyndham  College.'  I  know  them  fairly 
well - ” 

You  never  went  to 


“.As  an  outsider, 
college  yourself.” 

“But — ^you  are  questioning  my  judg¬ 
ment,  Doctor  Deupree!” 
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“Yes,”  I  said,  “that’s  exactly  what  I’m 
doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Clev¬ 
enger,  you  may  know  a  good  deal  about 
some  things;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
things  about  which  you  know  very  little, 
if  not  nothing.” 

I  was  in  for  it  now'.  .Agnes  stared  at  me 
aghast;  and  I  turned  around,  rested  my 
elbow  on  the  back ‘of  the  tonneau,  and 
looked  squarely  in  her  eyes.  I  had  time  to 
notice  that  they  w'ere  rather  nice  eyes  be¬ 
fore  she  exploded. 

“Why — nobody  ever  said  such  a  thing  to 
me  before!” 

“Quite  true.  Nobody  ever  did.  But 
somebody  will  have  to  some  day,  for  the 
good  of  your  soul;  and  it’s  going  to  begin 
right  now.  Nobody  has  ever  denied  any¬ 
thing  you’ve  said  for  years,  and  as  a  result 
you’ve  got  together  the  most  astounding 
mass  of  misinformation  and  w'rong-headed  i 
opinions  that  I’ve  ever  found  in  one  human  j 
being.  People  all  around  you  have  bowed, 
and  smirked,  and  agreed,  and  told  you  that 
you  were  right  in  everything.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you’re  generally  wrong.  But 
you’ve  demoralized  all  who  know  ycu,  till 
they’d  say,  ‘Yes,  Mrs.  Clevenger.’  if  you 
tol^them  the  sun  rose  in  the  south.  Ytt 
their  real  opinion  of  you  was - ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  blazed, 
“that  because  of  my  money - ” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  That  might 
have  influence  with  some  persons,  but  not 
with  scholars  and  clergymen  and  social 
workers  of  the  type  with  which  you  come 
in  contact.  They  dare  not  contradict 
you  because  of  the  force  of  your  personality 
-Tbecause  of  your  determination — ^your 
iron  will — the  sheer  driving  power  of  you. 
Your  character  is  so  strong  that  no  one 
dares  to  oppose  you;  so  your  very  strength 
is  doing  you  harm.” 

I  PAUSED  to  let  that  sink  in,  and  it  sank. 

“It  may  be  true,”  she  said  presently. 
“I — I  had  never  had  it  presented  to  me, 
but  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  know  my 
character  is  a  very  strong  one.  A'ou 
think  people  are  withholding  from  me 
things  that — that  should  be  said?” 

“I  know  it.”  There  was  another  silence; 
then  she  gathered  herself  together. 

“Then  tell  me  seme  of  them.” 

.Agnes  was  a  real  person!  But  the  hard-  ; 
est  part  of  the  work  was  ahead  of  me;  I  j 
cleared  my  throat,  and  tried  to  look  de-  l 
pendable  and  Deupreeish.  I 

“No  one,”  I  said,  “has  ever  told  you 
that  you  are  beautiful.”  ] 

She  looked  away,  and  presently  said  in  a  ! 
weak  voice; 

“But  I  am  not.” 

“At  this  moment,”  I  agreed,  “you  are 
not.  But  you  ought  to  be.  You’ve  such 
wonderful  possibilities,  if  you  only  let 
yourself  use  them.  VVhy  don’t  you  go  to 
a  real  hairdresser,  a  real  costumer,  a  real 
corsetiere?  VVhy  don’t  you  powder  that 
Grecian  nose  when  it’s  shiny,  and  take  off 
th(^  high  collars  from  a  neck  like  a  tower 
of  ivory,  and  give  your  soul  a  chance  to 
breath??” 

“Oh,  Doctor  Deuprec!”  she  ga.spcd. 
“Really  beautiful  women  are  few,”  I  as¬ 
sured  her  fervently.  “.And  there  is  so 
much  ugliness  and  sorrow  in  the  world  that 
people  who  have  this  divine  gift  of  beauty 
have  no  right  to — to  tie  it  up  in  a  napkin 
and  bury  it.” 

This  was  a  wrong  tack,  despite  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  allusion ;  she  spoke  up  rather  spiritedly. 
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Star  Salesmen 

Some  Amazing  Stories  of  Quick  Success 


IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  WhatMakesa$10,000 

man  who  has  been  working  V  aYear  Star  Salesman? 

for  years  m  a  routine  job 

at  small  pay  could  almost  who"’are"t^ay“reapi^  such 

overnight  step  into  the  .  handsome  rewards  as  Star  Sales- 

$10, (MX)  a  year  class.  Yet  that  men,  would  probably  be  working 

is  just  wjat  many  men  have  . 

done  and  are  doing  toda\ .  learned  al>out  the  National  Saies- 

That  such  big  success  could  men’s  Training  .\ssociation’s  sys- 

rnmo  so  niiii  lciv  nnd  sn  e.nsilv  Salesmanship  Trainini!  and 

come  SO  quicKi>  ami  ^  easily  Free  Employment  Ser%  ice.  This  is 

seems  almost  incredible.  It  1  A  <  an  organization  of  top-notch  Sales* 

should  tell  VOU  that  one  man  ,  W  men  and  Sales  .Managers  formed 

who  had  bein  a  fireman  on  a  just 

railroad  stepped  from  nis  old  C  J  M  V  M  fitting  them  into  positions  as 

job  to  one  that  paid  him  btlld  Me  I  OUT  liaine  City  and  Traveling  Salesmen. 

$1().(X)0  a  year,  you  would  be  I  have  shown  hundred*  Through  its  help  hundreds  of 
inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  of  men  how  to  (ten  from  have  been  able  to  realize  their 

my  statement.  .mall-pay  job.  into  the  big  i^d!^nden<;e*"^^n 

But  I  can  show  you  the  money  clast  in  one  quick  without  preWous  experience  or  spe* 
man’s  o.n  .Vnd  lhal  jump.  SIO.OOO  .  S 'SkfsS 

IS  only  one  instance.  I  can  yet,  and  more— hat  come  Salesmen— for  salesmen  are  not 
show  you  many  more  Per-  men  at  a  result  of  writ-  *‘bom"  but  made,  and  anv  man  can 

haps  the  most  surpn^sing  part  ing  to  me  Ju.t  let  me 

of  it  all  is  that  these  men  .eno  you  the  whole  amaz-  system  of  the  National  ^les- 

were  just  average  men.  They  '•'g  proof — entirely  free  of  men's  ’Training  Association.  Any- 

came  from  all  walks  of  life  co.t  or  obligation.  "ho  is  inclined  to  doubt  that 

caiiic  ‘“I  waias  oi  iiic,  .  _  _  .  ,  this  is  to  has  only  to  read  the 

from  all  fields  of  work.  They  J.  E.  Green.iade,  storie*  of  men  who  tell  in  their 

had  previously  been  clerks,  Pr*md*nt  N  S  T  A  Asrociation 

bookk'^pers,  mechanics,  farm  J--  A.  dor^  fo^r^hem.  Here  are  ,ust 

hands!  Some  of  them  had  never  earned  J.  P.  0\'erstreet  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who  was  for- 
more  than  StH)  a  month — some  of  them  had  ^  Capitol  Police  Force  of  WTshington. 

dru^«i  far  y»r.  at  doU.  unjntrrp.iag  SrUT.IS'r  'S. 'IS" 

work  \Mthout  prospects  of  an^'thing  better  while  last  week  my  eammffs  were  S.?s6.oo.  The 
in  life.  .And  then,  in  one  quick  jump,  they  "r-  A.  dug  me  out  of  the  rut  where  I  was 

earning  less  than  {i.ooo  a  year  and  showed  me 
found  themselves  earning  more  money  than  how  to  make  a  success  ” 

they  had  ever  thought  possible.  Suddenly  C.  W.  Campbell,  of  Greensburg.  Pa.,  writes: 
all  their  dreams  of  success,  position,  and  “My,eaminw  for  the  past  thirty  davs  are  Si.s6j 

. .. .  T  etu  I  "ou  Secood  Prize  in  March,  although  I  only 

hnanaal  independence  came  true.  worked  two  weeks  during  that  month." 

_  -  •  e.  P.  T.  Balsbaugh,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  who  was 

The  Secret  of  Their  Success  formerly  a  fireman  on  an  Eastern  railroad,  states: 

"You  have  put  me  in  the  Sio.ooo  a  year  class." 

WH.AT  was  responsible  for  their  remark¬ 
able  rise  to  the  ranks  of  tlie  big  money  What  Thete  Men  Have  Done  You  Can  Do 

makers?  \\  hat  did  they  do  to  lift  them-  T  T  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  leam  how  you, 

selves  out  of  the  low  pay  rut  and  step  to  I  *«>■  can  become  a  Star  Salesman  and  take  your 
mannifiront  paminers’  among  the  big  money  makers  of  business, 

m^incent  earnings.  ^-hatever  your  ambition  may  b*— S.5.000  to  Sio.ooo 

I  he  answer  is  very  simple.  These  men  or  more  a  year — find  out  about  yemr  great  oppor- 

decided  to  get  into  the  great  field  of  Selling  tunity  in  the  wonderful  profes.sion  of  Salesman- 

_ thpv  loampd  about  the  n-nndprfiil  orwwir  *^'P’  S’  "T’  A.  can  open  to  you 

ine>  leamM  aoout  the  wonaenm  oppor-  ^  prosperity  and  a 

tunities  in  this  fascinating  profession — why  life  of  fascinating  work,  travel,  and  contact  with 

Salesmen  are  alwavs  in  demand — whv  thev  'influential  men.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write,  and  you 
Odicsiiicii  aic  ill  uciiiaiiu  w  iij  nicy  will  receive  without  cost  or  obligation,  proof  of  what  the 

receive  so  much  more  money  than  men  in  remarkable  system  of  the  National  Ssieimen's  Training 

other  fields  of  Work  -\nH  thev  herame  Association  and  lU  FRF.E  EMPLOYMENT  SERVK’E 

oiner  neios  01  \V  orK.  .\na  iney  oecame  r^n  do  for  you.  in  addition  a  great  book  on  Salesmanship 

Star  Salesmen!  Wtll  be  mailed  to  you  without  charge.  You  owe  It  to  youraelf 

:f  a.^.a  u^A  _ _  *1 _ _  to  read  of  the  quick  and  brilliant  success  that  others  have 

1  rooabl}  it  >OU  had  told  an\  one  of  these  achieved  and  of  the  opportunities  that  await  you  in  the 

men  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  become  wonderful  neiu  of  selling.  Mail  the  coupon  or  write  today, 
a  Star  Salesman  he  would  have  laughed  at  NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
the  idea.  If  you  had  told  him  that  it  was  Depe.  34.M.  Chicago.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

not  only  possible,  but  that  it  could  be  done  >;.wI.Tiri,«,V,7,riri«  “ 

in  his  spare  moments  at  home,  without  in-  t aicw.  ni-  i .  s,  4. 

terferine  with  his  w’ork  he  would  have  dis-  ^  ^ 

AMLII  ms  »urN.  m  A>umu  iia\c  uis  salesman  and  tell  me  how  you  will  help  me  land  a  sellimc 

missed  vour  statement  as  being  t(W>  absurd  )oh.  aiw>  ibit  showing  lines  of  husine-w  with  openimm  tor 
to  be  even  considered.  For  you  must  re-  Tbn.  doe,  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

member  that  most  of  those  men  had  never 
had  a  day  ’s  experience  in  selling — they  had 

no  special  qualifications  for  salesmanship —  . 

no  thought  of  ever  becoming  salesmen.  city . state . 


all  their  dreams  of  success,  position,  and  “My,eaminw  for  the  past  thirty  davs  are  Si.s6j 
. .. .  T  bnu  I  WOO  Secoiid  PTize  in  March,  although  I  only 

hnanaal  independence  came  true.  worked  two  weeks  during  that  month." 


P.  T.  Balsbaugh,  of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  who  was 
formerly  a  fireman  on  an  Eastern  railroad,  states: 
"You  have  put  me  in  the  Sio.ooo  a  year  class." 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


An  Introduction 


^  Keeps  ^ 
Little  Hurts 
From  Getting  Big 


Small  skin  injuries  are  liable 
to  become  serious.  Do  not 
give  them  a  chance. 

New-Skin  is  a  preventive 
and  a  protection.  It  is  anti¬ 
septic,  and  it  forms  a  cover¬ 
ing  that  keeps  out  the  germs. 

Have  it  on  hand  and  use  it 
promptly  when  required. 

75c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEW-SKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

‘Never  Netted  a  Break  in  the  Skin  ” 


ASK  her,  with  the  adorable  complexion, 
what  magic  charms  away  the  tell-tales 
of  time  and  leaves  her  fair  face  so  free  from 
blemish.  She  will  tell  j*ou 


grrous.  - - .  - ,  __ 

Piok  or  Cream.  75c.  mM 
a  box  of  druggists  0r  MS 
by  mail.  Over  two  IH 
million  boxes  sold  HH 
annually.  Srpui  10c.  ■■ 
far  n  satmpie  b^x. 

BEN  LEVY  CO.  \ 

fVtmck  Rtrfumtr*,  D*9t.  44 ' 

12S  tiiirtw  St.  BtSw.  Matt. 


Perfect  Your  Voice 

Study  in  Your  Own  Home  Under 
One  of  the  Greatest  European 
Masters  of  Voice  Production 

This  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  you  to  fully  develop 
ALL  your  vocal  gifts  under  an  acknowledged  master,  IN 
YOUK  own  HOM  E,  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 

REAL  VOICE  CULTURE-GUARANTEED 

Pro.  Feuchtinger.  A.  M..  has  developed  many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beautiful  voices  in  the  world  today.  He  teaches  the  wonder¬ 
ful  SILENT  Vocal  Conlitd  Method.  There  is  nothing  like  it*— 
results  are  astounding.  No  matter  what  the  present  condition  of 
your  voice.  Fro.  Feuchtinger  will  undertake  to  RESTORE  or 
DEVELOP  it.  You  can  increase  die  beauty  of  your  overtones, 
extend  your  range  and  magnify  your  volume  right  in  your  own 
home  by  a  simple  method  easily  learned.  100^  improvement  is 
absolutely  guaranteed.  Write  at  once  for  special  offer  now  being 
made  to  Everybodys'  readers,  and  OeLtixe  hook  fully  describing 
Pro.  Feuchtinger's  system,  sent  prepaid  and  free. 

P«rf*ct  Vole*  Institut*  Studio  1036 

1922  Sunnyoido  Avonuo  Chicaco.  ML 


SOME  day  when  you  are 
looking  in  the  dictionary, 
turn  to  the  word  “guarantee.” 
Here’s  the  meaning:  “pledge!” 


If  a  package  marked  Crest 
Chocolates  or  Lowney's 
Chocolates  should  ever  come 
to  you  damaged  in  any  way, 
simply  return  the  guarantee 
slip  with  the  box  to  us  and 
we  will  gladly  pay  the  charge 
and  send  you  another  package 
in  its  place. 


That  is  just  what  “guar' 
antee”  means  to  us.  The 
guarantee  slip  we  put  in  each 
package  of  Lowney’s  Choco' 
lates  is  our  personal  pledge  to 
give  you  the  best  of  materials 
and  workmanship. 


LOWNEY  PRODUCTS 


Chocolates  —  Cocoa  —  Bars  —  Chocolate 
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“I  may  come  in  later  in  the  week,”  I 
said,  “and  bring  you  a  customer.” 

He  revived  at  once. 

“That’s  the  stuff,  doc.  This  is  goin’ 
to  be  the  biggest  year  we  ever  had. 
Trouble  is,  I  make  my  big  money  on 
commissions.  More  commission,  more 
alimony;  that  little  Blanche  devil  must 
have  a  spy  in  the  office.  Funny  thing, 
doc;  I  met  her  through  sellin’  her  a  car, 
and  now  I  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  it. 
.\nd  that’s  quite  an  item;  our  car  is  the 
best  on  the  market,  but  we  don’t  expect 
it  to  do  more  than  about  four  miles  on  a 
gallon.  I’ve  often  wished  I’d  let  that 
sale  slide.” 

“What  would  you  do,”  I  asked,  “if 
somebody  made  you  look  after  two  women 
and  sixteen  million  dollars?” 

He  whistled. 

“Sell  ’em  a  Sagamore  apiece  to  start 
with,  I  guess.  But  after  that —  Both 
live  ones?” 

“.\t  present  they’re  both  dead  ones. 
But  they’ve  just  come  to  New  York,  and 
one  of  them  already  shows  signs  of  life.” 

“Count  on  that,  doc.  Once  they  get 
away  from  the  home  town  and  the  old 
front-porch  gang  they  all  loosen  up.  But 
do  they  stick  together?” 

“No,  they’ve  never  seen  each  other.” 

“Then  don’t  let  ’em.  If  Elaine  had 
never  seen  Blanche  and  Blanche  had  never 
seen  Tessie  I’d  be  spendin’  my  money  on 
nobody  but  me  and  my  income  tax.” 

It  appeared  to  be  difficult  to  make 
Bonner  understand  my  situation,  so  I 
gave  up  trying.  But  his  advice  stayed 
with  me  after  he  had  dropped  me  at  a 
subway  station  and  driven  away  with 
.Agnes’s  address  in  his  pocket.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  piece  of  base  selfishness  for  me 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  I  thought  if  he  made 
good  time,  and  Agnes’s  conversion  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  proper  speed,  we  might  spend 
the  latter  part  of  next  week  moti)ring 
over  the  Westchester  hills  instead  of 
listening  to  speeches  about  the  socially 
inefficient. 


jltaian  ISnnkro  Assni 


Travel 

.  •where  you  -want 
and  how  •you  war 


to  far  away  comers  in  picturesque  America, 
historic  European  bypaths,  or  the  golden  vistas 
of  the  Orient;  travel  by  water,  rail  or  highway, 
or  take  the  trail  on  foot — you  will  travel  in 
financial  comfort  and  security  if  you  carry  your 
funds  in  the  form  of 


American 
.  Bankers 
k  Association 


Safer  than  money.  Self-identifying.  Accepted  universally. 


An  arrangement  has  been  made  through  the 
L  Bankers  Trust  Company’s  foreign  service 
whereby  travelers  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe 
have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  A.  B.  A. 
Cheques  which  they  bring  with  them  for  other 
A.  B.  A.  Cheques  payable  in  pounds,  francs, 
lire,  etc.,  as  their  needs  may  require,  at  the  rates 
current  on  the  day  of  exchange.  Through  this 
service  the  traveler  may  obtain  the  best  rates  of 
exchange  that  the  market  allows. 


The  next  morning  I  telephoned  to 
Mrs.  Clevenger.  She  had  bought  some 
clothes,  it  appeared,  and  meant  to  buy 
more;  there  was  a  wistful  anxiety  for  my 
judgment  in  her  voice. 

“Then  you’ll  dine  with  me  to-night,” 

I  said,  “and  we’ll  see  a  play  afterward.” 
This  was  a  bit  incautious,  for  old  Zaccheus 
had  frowned  on  the  drama;  but  .\gncs  was 
more  liberal. 

“I  promised  to  dine  with  some  Y.  W. 
C.  workers,”  she  said  regretfully.  “But 
if  you  could  call  for  me  afterward  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  dramatic  production 

of  the  higher  sort - ” 

“Hamlet,”  I  said,  determined  to  take 
no  chances.  “Meanwhile,  will  you  have 
tea  with  me?” 

She  assented,  rather  shyly;  and  when 
I  w'aited  for  her  that  afternoon  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Susan  B.  .\nthony  I  found  myself 
quite  agitated  over  the  consequences  cf 
her  first  false  step. 

And,  for  a  first  step,  it  was  quite  credit¬ 
able.  The  dress  was  rather  severe,  and 
net  very  distinguished,  but  an  authentic 
piece  of  costuming.  The  businesslike 
boots  had  been  replaced  by  black  pumps— 
rather  solid  and  sedate,  but  they  fitted  her; 
and  with  them  she  wore  what  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  was  her  first  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
I  The  figure  was  a  figure  now;  the  golden 


Issued  in  denominalions  of  $io,  $20,  $^o  and 
$100  in  convenient  leather  wallets — at  almost 
any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


For  full  information  'write  to 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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hair  was  more  loosely  arranged ;  and  the  hat  . 
was  really  charming.  Altogether,  while 
the  effect  was  nothing  that  anybody  would 
turn  around  to  look  at,  it  was  pretty  good 
for  Agnes. 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  this  years  ago?”  1 
demanded. 

“Do  you  really  like  it?  I’m  afraid  this 
hat  would  be  quite  too  gay  to  wear  at 
home,  among  those  who  have  known  me 
all  my  life;  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  in 
New  York - ” 

“I  shouldn’t  presume  to  tell  you  how 
a  lady  ought  to  dress  in  New  York,”  I 
laughed.  “You’ll  have  to  see  for  your¬ 
self.  But  you’re  charming.” 

She  almost  blushed  at  that;  and  as  I 
looked  at  her  more  closely  I  noticed  a  bit 
of  evidence  that  convinced  me  that  her 
reformation  was  complete.  Ov’er  one  eye 
a  white  smudge  marked  the  spot  where 
rice  powder  had  been  inexpertly  applied 
by  an  unpractised  hand. 

The  time  was  rip>e  for  a  few  object  les¬ 
sons  in  matters  beyond  my  own  field  of 
knowledge,  so  I  took  her  to  the  tea-room 
of  the  Ritz.  .And  when  we  were  settled 
at  a  table  I  found  that  there  was  no  use 
in  wasting  flowem  of  conversation  on 
Agnes  to-day;  she  was  looking  at  the 
other' women,  and  fixing  things  in  her 
mind.  It  disturbed  her,  of  course,  to 
see  women  smoking,  and  drinking  things 
that  could  hardly  b;  supposed  to  be  tea; 
when  she  wondered — and  not  very  asser¬ 
tively — if  her  staying  in  the  room  where 
such  things  were  going  on  might  not 
appear  as  if  she  were  countenancing  such 
practises,  might  not  weaken  her  influence 
with  people  who  knew  her,  I  reminded 
her  that  nobody  who  knew  her  was  likely 
to  see  her  here. 

“I  suppose  that  is  true,”  she  reflected. 
“This  is — quite  a  novel  experience  for  me. 

A  new  world.  Of  course  I  can  not  feel 
that  I  wholly  approve  of  it.  but  I  can 
realize  that  there  are  two  points  of  view. 
The  mere  fact  that  you.  Doctor  Deupree, 
seem  to  be  so  w'ell  versed  in  the  ways  of 
establishments  such  as  this — the  head 
waiter’s  deference  did  not  escape  my 
notice — means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  feel 
sure  that  your  father’s  son  would  never 
deviate  from  essential  principles.” 

Agnes  had  never  known  my  mother; 
nor  did  she  know  that  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor’s  salary  would  soon  break  under 
the  strain  of  commanding  deference  from 
head-waiters.  But  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  she  was  a  good  investment. 

We  survived  “Hamlet,”  though  I  am 
afraid  .Agnes  didn’t  pay  much  attention 
to  the  play.  The  audience  was  rather 
smart,  and  in  the  theatre  lounge,  which 
tried  hard  to  pretend  it  was  somebody’s 
drawing-room,  she  had  a  chance  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  observation  between  the  acts. 
She  still  wore  her  costume  of  the  afternoon, 
and  some  of  the  evening-gowns  around 
us  (^ned  her  eyes.  At  first  she  seemed 
to  have  some  doubts  of  the  character  of 
the  audience;  what  finally  reassured  her 
was  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  clergymen 
in  the  garb  of  their  calling,  accompanied 
by  two  white-haired  and  offensively 
respectable  dowagers  whose  dicolletage 
w^  just  a  little  more  extreme  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  sight.  Agnes  was  taking 
thought. 

I  suggested  a  supper  after  the  play,  but 
she  refused. 

“No,  Doctor  Deupree.  It  is  very  kind  of 


They  Chose  St.  Louis 

This  $5,000,000  plant  of  the  General  Motors  Company 
is  one  of  almost  100  new  plants,  and  a  total  of  15,000,- 
000  feet  of  floor  space,  built  in  St.  Louis  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  one  industrial  district  alone  new  industries  have 
been  established  costing  more  than  $20,000,000  and  employ¬ 
ing  14.000  workers.  The  new  factories  built  8.000,000  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  the  already  established  St.  Louis  in¬ 
dustries  expanded  7,000,000  feet. 

Why  were  these  big  plants  built  in  St.  Louis?  This 
general  movement  to  the  one  point  was  not  an  aimless 
change  of  location,  but  was  the  result  of  a  businesslike  in¬ 
vestigation  of  production  and  distribution  advantages. 

These  industries  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  locating  at 
St.  Louis  so  as  to  be  near  the  center  of  economic  distribu¬ 
tion,  near  the  center  of  raw  materials,  and  within  easy  reach 
of  the  markets  in  every  direction.  Twenty-six  railroads  and 
the  Mississippi  River  carry  'their  goods  to  all  markets. 

The  business  men  of  St.  Louis  are  awake  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  city,  and  are  seeking  sixteen  specific  industries 
to  manufacture  goods  for  which  there  is  a  need  and  a  profit¬ 
able  market  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  territory.  These  indus¬ 
tries  are: 


Shot  laces  and  findings 
Cotton  spinning  and  textile  mills 
Dye  stuffs 

Steel  and  copper  wire 
Machine  tools  and  tool  machinery 
Automobile  accessories  and  parts 
Drop  forge  plants 
Tanneries  and  leather  products 


Malleable  iron  castings 
Farm  implements 
Rubber  products 
Screw  machine  products 
Locomotive  works 
Blast  furnaces 
Cork  products 
Small  hardware 


The.  booklet  “St.  Louis  as  a  Manufacturing  Center” 
gives  details  that  will  be  interesting  to  you.  A  letter  will 
bring  it  if  addressed  to 

New  Industries  Bureau 

St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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yf^gveltf^kin 

— is  the  result,  not  of 
the  application  of  cos- 
>>  metics,  but  of  the 

.  general  bodily  health. 
It  is  clear  blood  which 
imparts  the  blush  of  youth  to  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  dis¬ 
cerning  beauty  to  rely  upon  a  good 
aperient  to  clear  the  complexion.  A 
dainty  box  of  Tablets  is  her  help¬ 
ful  agent.  Each  tablet  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  to  insure  better  health,  to  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  to  help  restore  and  preserve, 
a  healthful,  youthful  appearance. 

All  drueeists  sell  the  2Sc.  box  of 

M  Tablets. 


V$ed 
for  Orrr 
30Yea.rs' 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  j)lenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossv',  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandniff,  for  it  will  stane  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Ai^-on  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

The  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.»  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Accountant 


USALU  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITT 

The  Largest  Bushtess  Training 
institution  in  the  World  ^ 


Dept.  943-H 


Chicago 


FIBREABm 


LIGHT  WEIGHT -aORE  COMFORT,  STWENCTH,  WEAR 
Orthopedic  Braces  for  all  deformities.  Send  for  booklet. 
Ray  Trautman,  M4  Deaa  HU(..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


you,  but  I  am  not  hungry.  That  is,  not 
to-night.” 

“Your  plans  for  to-morrow — ”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“To-morrow  I  shall  be  very  busy,”  she 
said. 

“.\re  you  going  to  see  Doctor  Gush- 
more?”  I  inquired  wnth  sudden  anxiety. 

“Doctor  Gushmore?  Why,  no.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  him  before  we  gc  to  Maple- 
crest.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  of— of 
business  to  transact  to-morrow.  Thurs¬ 
day,  perhaps- - " 

“You’ll  have  dinner  with  me?” 

“Or  supper,”  .\gnes  ventured  demurely. 

“Then  we’U  make  it  a  regular  party — 
dinner  and  supper,  and  the  theatre  in 
between.  Some  modem  pLiy - ” 

“Yes,”  said  .Agnes.  “I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  current 
drama — provided,  of  course,  it  would  be 
what — what  one  ought  to  see.  I  believe 
there  are  a  great  many  objectionable, 
plays.”  ‘ 

“I  should  never  think  of  suggesting  any¬ 
thing  like  that,”  I  assured  her;  and  then, 
since  I  didn’t  know  what  was  mnning, 
and  I  was  afraid  .\gnes  might  take  offense 
at  something  that  would  leave  the  ordinary 
cheek  pale,  I  added: 

“Of  course  there  are  some  plays  in  town 
with  themes  somewhat  unpleasant,  but 
treated  in  a  properly  serious  manner. 
.\nd  broad-minded  persons  should  not 
object  to  serious  discussion.  But  I  shall 
take  care  to  select  the  sort  of  play  that  is 
quite  unobjectioiuible.” 

dinner  and  a  play,”  .\gnes  smiled. 
“That  would  be  delightful.  But  as  to 
supper — I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a — a  supper  restaurant  where  there  is  no 
cabaret.” 

“Many  of  the  best  have  no  cabarets,”  I 
a^ured  her.  “We  can  easily  avoid  them.” 

She  considered. 

“Doctor  Deupree,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  all  ri^t?  Do  you  think  I  can  appear 
to — to  compromise  with  ideals  and  still 
retain  my  influence  for  good?  Of  course, 
the  mere  fact  that  you  should  suggest 
taking  me  to  a  cabaret  indicates  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  serious-minded  person — 
.■\nd  I  supjKJse  one  can  not  go  an)nvhere  in 
New  York  without  encountering  a  great 
deal  of  wickedness.” 

“It  is  possible  to  be  in  the  world  and 
not  of  it,  Mrs.  Clevenger.” 

“I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that 
point  of  view,”  she  said  earnestly.  “I 
shouldn’t  want  you  to  suppose  that  I 
could  think  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
standards  in  a  large  city.  Right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong.  But  I  feel  that  ijt 
;  is  difficult  to  reach  one’s  full  usefulness 
unless  one — er — knows  conditions,  if  you 
understand  me.” 

“Entirely,  Mrs.  Clevenger.  I  am  sure 
nobody  could  misinterpret  your  presence 
1  at  a  cabaret.” 

“Besides,”  she  added,  “as  you  say, 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  you 
wouldn’t  do  at  home,  but  that  would  be 
all  right  in  New  York,  where  nobody  you 
knew  would  see  you.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  Thursday  evening.” 

WELL,  it  was  a  good  beginning.  I  had 
a  long  start  over  Gushmore,  and  I 
was  interested  in  the  game  for  itself  by  now. 
Developing  my  Galatea  was  as  fascinating 
as  producing  a  work  of  art;  for  Agnes 
might  be  a  work  of  art  after  a  little  more 
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care  had  been  expended  on  her.  It  was  a 
joy  to  see  her  growing  into  a  person, 
and  a  beautiful  person,  before  my  eyes! 
Though  there  were  drawbacks.  Shr  had 
a  habit  of  picking  up  some  remark  of 
mine  and  carrying  it  about  eight  times  as 
far  as  I  had  intended — all  with  an  “as 
you  have  said.  Doctor  Deupree.”  Some 
day,  I  resolved,  when  I  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  her  confidence,  I  would  tell  her  a 
few  things  for  her  own  good;  but  that  time 
was  not  yet. 

However,  I  was  sufficiently  satisfied  to 
sleep  till  eleven  the  next  morning;  then 
the  telephone  woke  me.  It  was  Edith. 

“.Mec,  can’t  you  come  to  lunch?  I 
don’t  want  to  take  you  away  from  your 
book,  but  this  is  really  quite  important.” 

Her  affairs  always  were,  but  I  didn’t 
have  the  courage  to  tell  her  so. 

“What  is  it?”  I  inquired  cautiously. 

“It’s  about  Hazel.” 

Hazel!  Good  Lord!  Agnes  was  enough 
at  one  time.  Still,  Agnes  was  busy  to-day. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Hazel?” 

“Nothing’s  the  matter  with  her.  But 
I  wanted  to  explain  some  of  the  things 
you’ll  have  to  do.” 

It  was  easier  to  yield  than  argue.  .\t 
any  rate,  Edith  would  be  gone  before  long; 
and  Hazel  and  her  twelve  million  dollars 
would  be  a  good  deal  better  off  in  the 
hands  of  a  large,  competent  bank  than  in 
mine.  I  had  some  hopes  that  this  would 
appeal  to  Hazel  too. 

So  presently  I  found  myself  in  the  sub¬ 
way  on  the  way  to  Edith’s.  It  was  no 
pleasant  trip  on  a  summer  day;  and  it 
became  more  unpleasant  when  I  looked  at 
the  evening  paper  I’d  picked  off  a  news¬ 
stand.  On  the  front  page  was  a  double¬ 
column  head  which  rose  up  and  shouted 
for  my  attention. 

TWELVE-MILLION-DOLLAR  BEAUTY 

HAS  A  WICKED  WESTERN  WALLOP 


Nevada  Heiress  Knocks  Broadway  Masher 
Through  Haberdasher’s  Window. 

Out  of  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert  has 
come  the  best-looking  lightweight  who  ever 
performed  before  a  New  York  audience.  The 
new  champion  is  the  nineteen-year-old  Miss 
Hazel  Denting,  of  Tonopah,  Nevada,  who, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates  of 
the  fortune  left  by  her  father,  the  late  Jesse 
Deming,  millionaire  mining  king,  is  worth 
about  $12,000,000  in  her  own  right;  and  the 
victim  of  her  exhibition  yesterday  afternoon 
when  she  delivered  a  knockout  in  the  first 
round  before  a  crowd  of  Times  Square  pedes¬ 
trians,  was  William  Bone,  who  told  Lieutenant 
Horgan  of  the  West  Forty-seventh  Street 
police  station  that  he  was  a  writer  of  motion 
picture  scenarios,  h'ving  in  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Reporters  who  called  at  Miss  Deming’s 
apartment  at  the  Plaza  were  ordered  out  by 
a  woman  who  would  not  give  her  name,  but 
said  that  she  was  Miss  Deming’s  chaixron; 
and  William  Bone  can’t  give  Ws  version  of 
the  affair,  for  his  face  won’t  work  this  morn¬ 
ing.  But  neutral  observers  say  it  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

Miss  Deming,  who  according  to  different 
eye-witnesses  looks  like  a  dream  of  heaven, 
a  sun-kissed  peach,  a  blue-eyed  bearcat,  or 
twelve  million  dollars,  was  strolling  up  Broad¬ 
way  alone,  looking  in  the  windows  and  paying 
no  attention  to  passers-by.  In  front  of  the 
store  of  Levine  Brothers,  haberdashers,  she 
was  accosted  by  Bone. 

“Glad  to  see  you  again,”  said  Willie,  raising 
his  bangkok  with  a  welcoming  smile. 

“Oh,  are  you?”  said  Hazel  grimly.  With 
that  she  swung  out  a  lithe  right  arm  and 
slapped  him,  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on 
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the  other.  Up  in  Columbus  Circle  and  down 
in  Madison  square  tired  business  men  sat  up 
at  their  desks  and  asked  each  other:  “Did 
you  hear  that?  Sounded  as  if  something 
broke.” 

Nothing  was  broken  yet,  but  the  break  came 
in  a  hurrj'.  Bone  grabbed  her  hand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  bystanders,  and  was  preparing  to  hit 
her  back.  But  his  horseshoe  scarfpin  didn’t 
help  him.  While  he  was  holding  her  right 
hand.  Hazel  from  the  desert  landed  two  left 
jabs  on  his  jaw,  and  as  he  let  go  with  a  howl, 
she  followed  with  a  right  swing  that  sent 
him  clear  through  Levine  Brothers’  show- 
window.  The  crash  of  broken  glass  awoke 
Patrolman  Jones,  who  arrested  Bone,  despite 
Miss  Deming’s  assertion  that  she  didn’t  want 
to  make  a  complaint  against  him — she  only 
wanted  another  chance  to  hit  him.  After 
being  attended  by  Dr.  Rosenberg  of  Poly¬ 
clinic  Hospital,  who  treated  him  for  contusions 
and  lacerations,  Bone  was  fined  $10  in  the 
West  Side  Court. 

Miss  Deming  looked  into  the  store  and  told 
them  to  send  her  the  bill  for  the  window, 
but  Harry'  Levine  said  that  he’d  paid  twenty 
dollars  for  a  ringside  seat  to  see  worse  e.xhibi- 
tions  than  that,  and  that  the  window  was  a 
gift. 

I  felt  that  Edith  had  conveyed  to  me 
a  rather  inadequate  impression  of  this 
I  Hazel.  She  seemed  to  be  no  person  who 
i  could  be  entertained  by  way  of  after- 
I  thought.  Could  she  be  entertained  at  all? 
j  If  she  liked  me,  and  I  failed  to  show  her 
I  enough  attention,  she’d  probably  break 
if  she  didn’t  like  me - 
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my  jaw; 

The  only  bright  spot  was  the  effect  it 
must  have  had  on  Edith.  I  could  even 
forgive  her  for  waking  me  up,  for  her  idea 
of  absolutely  irretrievable  misfortune  was 
to  do  something  that  would  get  into  the 
papers. 

CHAPTER  FIVE 

A  Bit  of  tlie  Town 

T’D  EXPECTED  to  find  Edith  in  the 
A  drawing-room.  She  wasn’t  there,  but 
somebody  else  was  there,  looking  over  a 
sports  magazine.  It  was  a  girl  in  a 
panama  hat,  and  a  green  sports  coat,  and 
a  white  skirt — a.  rather  ordinary  looking 
girl,  whom  I  couldn’t  have  identified  ff 
Edith  hadn’t  sw'ept  in  from  the  opposite 
door  at  that  moment. 

“Why,  Hazel!  Why,  Alec!  My  dear, 
I’m  so  glad  you’ve  dropped  in.  This  is 
my  cousin  Doctor  Deupree,  of  whom 
you’ve  heard  so  much.” 

And  this  w'as  Hazel,  of  whom  I  had 
read  too  much.  I  hadn’t  expected  Hazel; 
I  wanted  to  run  away.  But — on  look¬ 
ing  her  over,  I  was  in  favor  of  Hazel. 
She  didn’t  look  like  an  Amazon,  or  a 
sunset,  or  any  of  the  things  the  paper 
;  had  called  her;  she  was  fresh  and  self- 
j  possessed,  with  nothing  unusual  about 
I  her  except  deep  hazel  eyes  that  nursed  a 
flicker  of  some  private  amusement  to 
I  which  outsiders  were  not  invited.  I  was 
!  clasping  the  very  hand  that  had  smitten 
William  Bone;  it  might  be  gifted  with  a 
'  wicked  Western  wallop,  but  it  felt  cool 
and  harmless  enough.  However,  there 
I  was  something  rather  exceptional  in  the 
I  easy,  steely  grace  of  her  movements; 
i  there  must  have  been  years  of  athletics 
I  and  eurhythmies  behind  that. 

I  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  staring 
rather  inanely',  for  Hazel  smiled. 

“I  see  Doctor  Dcupree’s  heard  of  me. 
too,  but  I’m  not  really  so  bad  as  that. 

“Bad  as  what?”  asked  Edith.  “What 
in  the  world  are  you  talking  aljout?” 
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I  took  the  paper  out  of  my  pocket. 
“Oh.  I  didn’t  see  that  one,”  said  Hazel. 
“But  they  were  all  pretty  lurid.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  read  it  over  your  shoulder,  Mrs. 
Torrey?”  And  she  subsided  smoothly  on 
the  arm  of  Edith’s  chair  and  read  it  with  a 
bubbling  smile  of  honest  enjoyment. 

But  Edith  didn’t  enjoy  it.  She  turned 
white,  and  groaned,  and  muttered,  and 
passed  her -hand  over  her  forehead,  and 
finally  dung  the  paper  away  with — 

“Oh,  my  poor  child!  This  is —  What 
in  the  world  are  we  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  mind  it,”  said  Hazel,  slipping 
into  the  nearest  chair.  “It  happened, 
and  pretty  much  like  that.  Except  that 
my  eyes  aren’t  blue;  and  I  got  a  bill  for 
the  window  this  morning.” 

“But  what  a  perfectly  outrageous  article! 

My  dear,  why  in  the  world  did  you - ” 

“Why,  he  was  fresh,”  Hazel  explained. 
“You  didn’t  suppose  I’d  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  did  you?  I  wish  the 
pdiceman  hadn’t  come  along.” 

“I  was  afraid  of  this,”  Edith  muttered. 
“I  was  afraid  of  this.  Something  that  i 
would  get  into  the  papers.  Well,  it’s ' 
fortunate  you  haven’t  met  anybody  yet. 

Perhaps  by  autunm - ” 

“Why  is  it  so  bad?”  Hazel  asked.  “I 
don’t  do  things  like  that  in  the  parlor. 
And  anyway,  what’s  the  difference?  I 
think  it  was  kind  of  funny.  Sarah  Whit¬ 
low  was  funnier  still,  with  the  reporters. 

I  hid  behind  the  curtain  and  listened  to 
her.  Besides,  I  shouldn’t  think  people  in 
New  York  would  remember  things  like 
that  very  long,  with  so  much  else  to  re- 
member.”  j 

Edith  shook  her  head  cheerlessly. 

“My  dear,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
sticks.  Maddening,  these  newspapers. 
What  are  we  coming  to?  But  come,  stay 
to  lunch;  perhaps  we  can  forget  it.”  ' 

The  lunch  was  more  successful  than 
might  have  been  expected,  with  that 
calamity  weighting  Edith  down.  I  no- 
tked  that  Hazel  was  wearing  the  pin  of 
the  sorority  to  which  I’d  been  loyal 
through  four  stormy  years  at  Wyndham — 
Lucile’s  sorority.  It  develr^ed  that  she 
had  ^nt  last  year  at  Stanford,  and 
knew  two  or  three  old  Wyndham  girls 
who  had  settled  on  the  coast.  With  this 
foundation  we  got  along  fairly  well;  but 
I  couldn’t  be  sure  of  her  even  yet. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  two  happenerl  to  meet 
to-day,”  said  Edith.  “Did  I  tell  you,  Alec? 
Harmon  and  I  are  going  out  to  ^uthamp- 
ton  for  a  fe^  days  to  the  Digbys’.  I  want 
you  to  look  after  Hazel  while  we’re  out 
(rf  town.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  do  much  this  week,” 

I  warned  her.  “I’m  going  to  a  learned  con¬ 
ference  up  at  Maplecrest.  I’m  down  for  a 
!()eech  on  Monday,  After  it’s  over  I’d  be 
ddighted— ” 

“Oh,  of  course,  I  know  you  have  so 
many  obligations.  But  do  you  have  to 
be  there  every  day?”  ! 

I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  Hazel 
would  think  I  preferred  a  holiday  in  West¬ 
chester  to  her  company  in  New  York;  so ; 
I  decided  to  tell  the  truth.  i 

“I  have  to  be  there.  I’ve  been  com- 1 
®issionc<l  to  look  after  a  widow — a  Mrs. 
Clevenger — who’s  given  a  good  deal  of 
Money  to  Wyndham.”  .And  seeing  that  this 
h^d  statement  had  perhaps  created  some : 
Misapprehension,  I  hastily  expanded  it. 
“You  remember  my  father’s  troubles,! 
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Edith.  The  college  always  needed  money. 
They’re  afraid  this  lady  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  somebody  who’d  bleed  her 
for  some  uplift  scheme;  so  they  asked  me 
to  keep  her  out  of  harm’s  way.” 

“W^t  a  ridiculous  idea!”  said  Edith. 
“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.” 

“I’d  do  anything  for  Wyndham,  of 
course,”  I  explained.  “After  the  con¬ 
ference  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  Miss  Dem- 
ing  often;  but  just  now - ” 

“For  goodness’  sake  don’t  bother  about 
it,”  said  Hazel.  “It’s  all  right.  I’m  not 
used  to  taking  busy  people’s  time,  and  I 
can  amuse  myself.  But  I  suppose  it  will 
be  pretty  ghastly  for  you,  being  nice  to 
the  old  lady.” 

I  let  that  stand  uncorrected.  Edith 
had  never  met  .Agnes,  and  Hazel  wasn’t 
likely  to  meet  her.  Under  the  circum-- 
stances,  the  older  my  widow  might  seem 
to  be,  the  better. 

Then  Edith  excused  herself;  she  had 
to  go  to  a  meeting  of  some  committee. 
But  she  observed  benignly: 

“Don’t  think  you  two  have  to  go.  Stay 
here  if  you  want  to,  and  get  acquainted.” 

Hazel  thought  it  over. 

“No,  I  guess  I’d  better  go  home.  But 
I’m  not  running  away  from  you.  Doctor 
Deupree.  I  thought  I’d  walk  down 
through  the  Park.  Would  you  like  to 
come  with  me?” 

WE  strolled  out  into  the  sunshine  of 
a  brilliant  afternoon  and  along  the 
shady  paths  inside  the  Park  wall.  Hazel 
took  off  her  panama,  uncovering  a  mass  of 
fluffy  brown  hair,  and  presently  we  came 
to  a  bench  where  she  suggested  we  might 
loaf  a  while. 

.And  when  she  had  me  well  benched, 
she  asked  with  sudden  and  inescapable 
directness: 

“Did  Mrs.  Torrey  tell  you  to  take  care 
of  me  this  summer?” 

“She —  Why,  she  asked  me  to  do  any¬ 
thing  I  could  to  help  you  get  settled;  she 
expressed  some  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  amuse  each  other.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“Isn’t  it  enough?”  I  evaded.  “Why?” 
“I  wondered,”  said  Hazel.  “She  kept 
talking  about  you  so  much  that  I  knew 
she  had  something  on  her  mind;  and 
she’s  been  giving  me  so  much  ad\ice  her¬ 
self  that  I  felt  sure  she  wouldn’t  leave  me 
alone  when  she  went  to  China.” 

1  stared  into  the  flickering  hazel  eyes 
for  a  while;  and  then — 

“Knowing  Edith,”  I  said,  “I  feel  sure 
that  in  calling  it  advice  you’re  not  over¬ 
stating  it.  You  must  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  me  with  some  alarm.” 

“Mrs.  Torrey  isn’t  very  good  at  de¬ 
scriptions,”  Hazel  admitted.  “I  supposed 
you  were  at  least  fifty-five.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  I  was  dependable?” 
Hazel  grinned.  Yes,  grinned  is  the 
only  word;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  grin. 

“That  was  one  of  the  things  she  said 
about  you.” 

“What  else?” 

Hazel  considered,  her  fingers  twisting 
in  her  hat  brim. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  you  better,”  she 
flung  out  suddenly.  “I — oh,  well.  I’ll 
take  a  chance.  If  we’re  not  the  same 

“J'tt  Show  You  the  Town”  will 


kind  we  might  as  well  find  it  out.  Why 
she  said  that  coming  from  the  country 
I  might  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  New 
York  life,  and  that  I  mustn’t  go  anywhere 
with  anybody  she  hadn’t  had  a  chance 
to  look  over.  I  coifldn’t  see  that.  .And 
then  she  said  that  if  I  was  determined 
to  play  around,  I’d  better  do  all  my  friv- 
oling  with  you;  because  if  you.  were  with 
me  I  could  stay  out  till  sunrise,  and  she’d 
know  I  was  safe.” 

“She  said  that,  did  she?”  I  barked. 
“Why — ”  And  then  the  Gaylord  blood 
came  to  the  surface,  and  I  laughed.  .And 
Hazel  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  laughed 
too. 

“I  knew  we  belonged  to  the  same  lodge,” 
she  cried.  “Now  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  Mrs.  Torrey  told  you  to  make  me 
do.” 

“There  was  quite  a  good  deal,”  I  ad¬ 
mitted,  “but  I  think  we  can  forget  about 
it.  You  don’t  seem  to  need  much  pro¬ 
tection  against  our  city.” 

Hazel  sniffed. 

“I  suppose  you  think  your  city  needs 
protection  against  me;  if  you’d  believe 
what  some  of  the  papers  said,  you’d  be 
afraid  I’d  w'ake  up  with  a  grouch  some 
morning  and  go  down  and  push  the  army 
off  Governor’s  Island.  I’m  not  as  bad 
as  that,  but  I  can  take  care  of  myself. 
If  your  ravening  wolves  of  the  wicked 
city  aren’t  any  better  than  the  one  I 
punched  yesterday,  I  don’t  need  a  IxKly- 
guard.”  She  got  up  and  put  on  her  hat. 
“Come  on.  Let’s  walk.” 

I  thought  this  over  as  we  emerged  from 
the  Park  and  started  down  a  street  covered 
with  loose  planking,  where  tool  shanties 
blocked  the  view  on  every  side,  and  the 
rattle  of  drills  boring  through  rock  in  the 
new  subway  cut  drifted  up  from  under 
our  feet.  It  wasn’t  a  pleasant  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  we  might  as  well  have  crowed 
to  the  intact  pavement  on  the  other  side; 
but  we  were  too  much  engrossed  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“Give  us  a  chance,”  I  pleaded.  “You 
wrong  our  city.-  There  are  probably  a 
few  men,  even  on  the  decadent  Atlantic 
seaboard,  who  could  pick  up  a  blue-eyed 
bearcat,  if  they  felt  like  it,  and  carry  her 
off  under  one  arm.  But  they  don’t  do  it. 
We  are  easy-going.  Not  all  of  us  are  up  to 
sudden  emergencies  in  New'  York.  It 
isn’t  necessary'.  Life  here  is  tame  and 
peaceable  and  free  from  violence — ” 

Neither  of  us  had  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  the  grimy  man  waving  a  red 
flag  a  few  yards  ahead;  but  my  remark 
was  cut  in  two  at  that  moment  by  a  bang¬ 
ing  blast  in  the  cut  below  us.  The  loose 
planking  over  the  excavation  swayed  and 
clattered;  a  violent  blow  on  the  soles  of 
our  feet  lifted  us  both  a  little  off  the 
wooden  roadway;  and  when  we  came  down 
it  wasn’t  there.  It  was  dropping  into 
the  cut  about  three  inches  ahead  of  us; 
and  through  a  break  in  the  planking  I 
looked  down  into  a  chasm  a  good  forty 
feet  deep.  I  had  time  to  wonder  if  I 
would  linger  in  the  hospital  or  be  lucky 
enough  to  break  my  neck,  before  my  fall 
stopp^  abruptly,  and  I  was  mashed  be¬ 
tween  something  hard  and  solid  that  I’d 
dropped  into,  and  something  heav’y  that 
had  dropped  into  me. 

be  continued  in  the  October  Everybody’S 
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civilization  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  dis¬ 
ciplined  Chinese  armies  kept  open  the  over¬ 
land  route  to  Bactria  and  Parthia,  that  the 
silks  and  porcelains  and  pearls  might 
travel  safely  to  waiting  Roman  hands;  to 
the  later,  richer,  riper  centuries  of  I  ’ang 
and  Sung,  after  Rome  fell,  when  Chinese 
civilization  stood  alone,  a  majestic  fabric 
in  an  otherwise  cnunbled  and  chaotic 
world  —  when  landscapes  and  portraits 
among  the  noblest  ever  painted  were  find¬ 
ing  expression,  when  philosophers  held  high 
dreams  of  building  conflicting  dogmas  mto 
a  single  structure  of  comprehensive  and 
serene  faith.  The  Chinese  done,  down  the 
uncounted  centuries,  had  held  their  racial 
integrity,  their  very  language.  Surely,  at 
some  m>’stical  but  seismic  turning  of  the 
racial  tide,  they  would  rise  again  among 
the  nations. 

This  giant,  standing  there  in  sweater  and 
knickerbockers,  bareheaded,  gazing  out  at 
the  dark  river,  was  not  sentimentalizing. 
He  knew  well  enough  the  present  problems. 
But  he  saw  them  with  half-Eastem  eyes; 
he  saw  .America,  too,  with  half-Eastem 
eyes — and  so  he  could  not  talk  at  all  to  the 
very  able  man  beside  him  who  saw  the 
West  and  the  world  with  w'holly  Western 
eyes.  No,  it  was  futile.  Even  when  the 
great  New-Yorker,  who  had  just  won  two 
thousand  dollars,  gold,  spoke  with  wholly 
unexpected  kindness,  the  gulf  between 
their  two  minds  remained  unfathomable. 

“I  want  you  to  forgive  me,  sir — I  do  not 
even  know  your  name,  you  see — but, 
frankly,  you  interest  me.  You  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  of  a  man  for  the  w’ork  you 
are  doing  here.  That  is  clear,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is.  Perhaps  I  could  help  you.” 

This  from  the  man  who  held  General 
Railways  in  the  hollow'  of  his  hand,  and 
Universal  Hydro-Electric,  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  Shipping,  and  the  Kane,  Wilmarth 
&  Cantey  banks,  a  chain  that  reached 
literally  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  great 
young  country  that  worshiped  the  shell 
of  political  freedom  as  insistently  as  the 
Chinese  worshiped  their  ancestors,  yet 
gave  over  the  newly  vital  governing  power 
of  finance  into  w’holly  irresponsible  private 
hands. 

The  situation,  grotesque  in  its  beginning, 
seemed  now  incredible  to  Doane.  He 
drew  a  hand  across  his  brow,  then  spoke, 
with  compelling  courtesy  but  with  al§p  a 
dismissive  power  that  the  other  felt: 

“You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Kane.  At 
some  other  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with 
you.  But  my  hours  are  rather  exacting, 
and  I  am  very  tired.” 

“Naturally.  You  have  given  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibition  of  what  a  man  of  character 
can  do  with  his  body.  I  wish  I  had  you  for 
a  physical  trainer.  And  I  wish  the  example 
might  start  my  boy  to  thinking  more  whole- 
And  he  extended  a 


A  thousand 


Each  serving  dish  of  Puffed  Grains  contains  a  thousand 
separate  joys. 

Each  grain  is  a  bubble,  thin  and  flimsy,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  in  each, 
blasting  every  food  cell. 

The  airy  globules  are  crisp  and  toasted.  They  taste  like 
nut-meats  puffed.  The  morsels  seem  like  fairy  foods,  almost 
too  good  to  eat. 

Yet  these  are  the  utmost  in  scientific  foods.  Two  are  whole 
grains,  with  every  food  cell  fitted  to  digest.  They  are  the 
foods  that  children  like  best,  and  the  best  foods  they  can  get. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  with  your  berries.  Float 
in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for 
hungry  children  in  the  afternoon. 

They  are  nothing  but  grain  foods.  The  nutty  flav'or  comes 
from  toasting.  The  flimsy  texture  comes  from  steam  explo¬ 
sions,  The  delights  are  all  due  to  scientific  methods. 

Serve  morning,  noon  and  night  in  summer,  between  meals 
and  at  bedtime.  The  more  children  eat  the  better.  What 
other  food  compares  with  whole  grains  puffed? 


I  Puffed  Com 

t  Rice  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  new  pancakes 

Now  we  have  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour,  self-raising, 
mixed  with  ground  Puffed  Rice. 
The  Puffed  Rice  flour  tastes  like 
nut-flour,  and  it  makes  the  pancakes 
fluffy.  This  new  mixture  makes 
the  finest  pancakes  tjiat  you  ever 
tasted.  Try  it. 


somely.  Good  night, 
friendly  hand. 


Mr.  K.ANE’S  boy  presented  himself  on 
the  following  morning  as  an  acute 
problem.  He  was  about  the  deck,  shortly 
after  breakfast,  playing  with  the  Manchu 
child.  Then,  after  eleven.  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  handed  his  mate  a  note  that  had 
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been  scribbled  in  pencil  on  a  leaf  tom  from 
a  pocket  note-book  and  folded  over.  It 
yf2iS  addressed — 

“To  the  Chinese  Lady  who  spoke  En¬ 
glish  last  night.” 

And  the  content  was  as  follows: 

“I  shouldn’t  have  been  rade,  but  I  must 
see  you  again.  Can’t  you  sbp  around  the 
canvas  this  evening,  late?  I’ll  be  watching 
for  you.”  There  was  no  signature. 

“Make  it  out?”  asked  the  captain.  “Old 
T’ang  sent  it  up  to  me,  asks  us  to  speak  to 
the  young  man.  But  how’m  I  to  know 
which  young  man  it  is?” 

“Do  you  know  how  it  was  sent?” 

“Yes,  the  little  princess  took  it  back.” 

“It  won’t  be  hard  to  find  the  man.” 

“You  know?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“Well,  just  put  him  wise,  will  you?” 

“I’ll  speak  to  him.” 

“Wait  a  minute!  You  thinking  of  young 
Kane?” 

The  mate  inclined  his  head. 

“Well — you  know  who  he  is,  don’t  you? 
Who  they  are?” 

Doane  nodded  again. 

“Better  use  a  little  tact.” 

Doane  walked  back  along  the  deck  to 
cabin  sixteen.  A  fresh  breeze  blew 
sharply  here;  the  chairs  had  all  been  moved 
across  to  the  other  side  where  the  sunlight 
lay  warm  on  the  planking.  Within  the 
social  hall  the  second  engineer — a  wistful, 
shy  young  Scot — had  brought  his  battered 
talking-machine  to  the  dming-table  and 
was  grinding  out  a  comic  song.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men  w’ere  in  there,  listening, 
smoking  and  sipping  highballs;  Doane  saw 
them  as  he  passed  the  door.  Through  the 
open  but  shuttered  window  of  cabin  num¬ 
ber  twelve  came  the  clicking  of  a  type¬ 
writer  and  men’s  voices;  that  would  be 
Mr.  Kane,  discussing  his  “autobiography” 
with  its  author. 

Before  number  sixteen,  Doane  paused; 
sniffed  the  air.  A  curious  odor  was  floating 
out  through  these  shutters,  an  odor  that 
he  knew.  He  sniffed  again ;  then  abruptly 
knocked  at  the  door. 

A  drowsy  voice  answered:  “What  is  it? 
What  do  you  want?” 

“I  must  see  you  at  once,”  said  Doane. 
There  was  a  silence,  then  odd  sounds — a 
faint  rattling  of  glass,  a  scraping,  cup¬ 
board  doors  opening  dhd  closing.  Finally 
the  door  opened  a  few  inches.  There  was 
Rocky  Kane,  hair  tousled,  coat,  collar 
and  tie  removed,  and  shirt  open  at  the 
neck.  I 

Doane  looked  sharply  at  his  eyes;  the  I 
pupils  were  abnormally  small.  .And  the  1 
odor  was  stronger  now  and  of  a  slightly 
choking  tendency. 

“What  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that 
for?”  cried  young  Kane,  shrinking  back  a 
little  way.  I 

“I  think,”  said  Doane,  “you  had  better 
let  me  come  in  and  talk  with  you.”  I 

“What  right  have  you  got  saying  things  j 

like  that?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  have  really  said  nothing  as  yet.” 

Kane,  seeming  bewildered,  uncertain,  I 
allowed  the  door  to  swing  inward  and  him-  j 
*elf  stepped  back.  The  big  mate  came  I 
atooping  within. 

“Your  note  has  been  returned,”  he  said 
•hortly,  and  gave  him  the  paper. 

Kane  accepted  it,  stared  dowm  at  it,  ! 
then  sank  back  on  the  couch.  | 

“What’s  this  to  you!”  he  managed  to  1 


Show  Men 

The  way  to  whiter  teeth 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Women  should  test  this  new  method  of 
teeth  cleaning.  They  usually  decide  the 
family  tooth  paste.  Tooth  protection  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  them. 

There  are  new  facts  to  consider.  And 
every  woman,  for  her  sake  and  her  family’s 
sake,  should  prove  them. 

That  film-coat 

Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to 
film.  To  that  viscous  film  which  you  feel 
with  your  tongpie.  Millions  of  teeth  are 
dimmed  and  ruined  by  it 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
dissolve  it,  so  the  tooth  brush  leaves  much 
of  it 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 


food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
So,  despite  the  tooth  brush,  all  these 
troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought  a 
way  to  fight  that  film.  Not  on  the  surface 
only,  but  between  the  teeth. 

That  way  has  now  been  found.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  it.  The 
method  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  To  millions  it  has 
brought  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning,  and 
leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urging  its 
daily  use. 


Ask  for  a  ten-day  tube 


Everyone  is  welcome  to  a  test  of  Pepso¬ 
dent.  Watch  the  results,  read  the  reasons 
for  them,  then  judge  it  for  yourself. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  found  a  harmless 
activating  method,  and  active  pepsin  can 
be  used  to  fight  this  film. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant  com¬ 
bined  with  two  other  modern 
requisites.  Now  advised  by  lead¬ 
ing  dentists  everywhere  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  all  druggists  in  large  tub^. 


Pepsodent  combines  two  other  modern 
requisites.  And  these  three  great  factors 
do  what  nothing  else  has  done. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

You  will  know  then  what  is  best  for  you 
and  yours.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 
This  is  too  important  to  forget. 

I  10-Day  Tube  Free  I 

I  THE  '  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  | 


I  Dept.  721,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  | 

I  Chicago,  Ill.  I 

I  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  I 

I  .  I 

I  I 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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He  Ran  Away 

All  boys  do  some  time 
in  their  lives,  but  John 
ran  away  for  a  very 
different  reason  and  to 
cover  his  tracks  he 
changed  his  name.Then 
in  the  marsh  country  he 
found  Toinette,  sweet 
generous  Toinette.  How 
he,  again,  came  into  his 
grandfather’s  life — his 
grandfather  who  had 
disowned  him  as  he 
had  his  own  son — makes 

Jean  Trouve 

A  Two'Part  Story 

byJ\[evil  G.  Henshaw 


a  story  well  worth  read- 
ing.  Get  the  September 
issue  of 


for  the  first  instalment. 
There  are  eight  short 
stories— the  second  part 
of  the  fout'part  story, 

TheT  errible  Island 

by  Beatrice  Grimshaw 
and  part  four  of 

Mitch  Miller 

by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Twenty 'five  cents  a  copy.  On 
all  news-stands  August  12th. 
Have  it  reserved  for  you. 


cry.  “What  right — what  do  you  mean, 
saying  I  wrote  this?” 

“Because  you  did.  You  sent  it  by  the 
little  girl.” 

“WeU,  what  if  I  did!  W'hat  right - ” 

I  “I  am  here  at  the  request  of  his  Excel; 
j  lency,  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking.  You  have 
been  annoying  his  daughter.  The  fact  that 
'  she  chooses,  while  in  her  father’s  household, 

!  to  wear  the  Manchu  dress,  does  not  justify 
you  in  treating  her  otherwise  than  as  a 
lady.  Perhaps  I  can’t  expect  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  His  Excellency  is  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  alive  to-day.  Nor  that 
this  young  lady  was  educated  in  .America, 
knows  the  capitals  of  Europe  better, 
doubtless,  than  yourself,  and  is  a  princess 
by  birth.  Incidentally,  she  went  to  school 
in  England  and  to  college  in  Massachusetts. 
Take  my  advice,  and  try  no  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

The  boy  was  staring  at  him  now,  wholly 
bewildered. 

“Well,”  he  began  stumblingly,  “perhaps 
I  have  been  a  little  on  the  loose,  but  what 
of  it!  fellow  has  to  have  some  fun, 
doesn’t  he?” 

The  mate’s  eyes  were  taking  in  keenly 
the  crowded  little  cabin. 

“Well,”  cried  Kane,  petulantly,  “that’s 
all,  isn’t  it?  I  understand!  I’ll  let  her 
alone!” 

“You  don’t  feel  that  an  apology  might 
be  due?” 

“.Apologize?  To  that  girl?” 

“To  her  father.” 

“Apologize — to  a  Chink?” 

The  word  grated  strangely  on  Doane’s 
nerves. 

Suddenly  the  boy  cried  out:  “Well, 
that’s  all?  There’s  nothing  more  you  want 
to  say?  What  are  you — what  are  you 
looking  like  that  for?” 

The  sober,  deep-set  eyes  of  the  mate 
I  were  resting  on  the  high  dresser  at  the 
!  head  of  the  berths.  There,  tucked  away  be¬ 
hind  the  water  carafe,  was  a  small  lamp  with 
a  base  of  cloisonne  work  in  blue  and  gold 
and  a  small,  half  globular  chimney  of  soot- 
blackened  glass. 

i  “What  are  you  looking  at?  What  do 
I  you  mean?” 

The  boy  writhed  under  the  steady  gaze 
!  of  this  huge  man,  who  rested  a  big  hand  on 
j  the  upper  berth  and  gazed  gravely  down 
at  him;  wTithed,  tossed  out  a  protesting 
I  arm,  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  with  a  weak 
effort  at  defiance. 

“Now  I  suppose  you’ll  go  to  my  father!” 
he  cried.  “Well,  go  ahead!  Do  it!  I  don’t 
care.  I’m  of  age — my  money’s  my  own. 
He  can’t  hurt  me.  And  he  knows  I’m  onto 
him.  Don’t  think  I  don’t  know  some  of 
the  things  he’s  done — he  and  his  crowd. 
.Ah,  we’re  not  saints,  we  Kanes!  We’re 
good  fellows — we’ve  got  pep,  we  succeed — 
but  we’re  not  saints.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  smoking 
opium?”  ask^  the  mate. 
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“I  don’t  smoke  it!  I  mean  I  never  did. 
Not  until  Shanghai.  .And  you  needn’t 
think  the  pater  hasn’t  hit  the  pipe  a  bit 
himself.  I  never  saw  a  lamp  until  he  took 
me  to  the  big  Hong  dinner  at  Shanghai  last 
month.  They  had  ’em  there.  And  it 
wasn’t  all  they  had,  either.” 

“If  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,”  said 

the  mate - 

“I  am.  I  tell  you  I  am.” 

“ — then  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
stopping.  It  would  take  a  few  weeks  to 
form  the  habit.  A'ou  can’t  smoke  another 
pipe  on  this  boat.” 

“But  what  right — Good  Lord,  if  the 
pathr  would  drag  me  out  here,  away  from 
all  my  friends — you  think  I’m  a  rotter, 
don’t  you!” 

“My  opinion  is  not  in  question.  I  must 
ask  you  to  give  me,  now,  every  ounce  of 
opium  you  have.” 

“But  what  right - ” 

“Stop  and  think — if  you  can.  We  can’t 
allow  you  to  burn  a  lamp  in  here — alone — 
yourself  under  the  influence  of  a  drug. 
There  are  problems  enough  in  getting  this 
steamer  safely  up  and  down  the  river, 
without  taking  on  such  risks  as  that.” 

“Well— what ’U  you  do- - ” 

“If  you  don’t  give  it  to  me,  now  ^  shall 
bring  your  father  here.  If  he  declines  the 
responsibility  I  shall  search  the  room.” 

SULKILY,  evidently  dwelling  in  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  resentful  thoughts,  the  boy  knelt 
at  the  cupboard,  and  got  out  a  small  card¬ 
board  box. 

The  mate  opened  it,  and  found  several 
shells  of  opium  within.  He  promptly 
pitched  it  out  over  the  rail. 

“This  is  all?”  he  asked. 

“Well — look  in  there  yourself!” 

But  the  mate  was  looking  at  the  suit¬ 
case,  and  at  the  trunk  beneath  the  lower 
berth. 

“A'ou  give  me  your  word  that  you  have 
no  more?” 

“That’s  ay,”  said  the  boy. 

The  mate  considered  this  answer;  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  it;  turned  to  go.  But  the 
boy  caught  at  his  sleeve. 

“A'ou  do  think  I*m  a  rotter!”  he  cried. 
“Well,  maybe  I  am.  Maybe  I’m  spoiled. 
But  what’s  a  fellow  to  do?  My  father’s  a 
machine — that’s  what  he  is — a.  ruthless 
machine.  My  mother  divorced  him  ten 
years  ago.  She  married  that  English  cap¬ 
tain — got  the  money  out  of  father  for  them 
to  live  on.  and  now  she’s  divorced  him. 
Where  do  I  get  off?  I  know  I’m  over¬ 
strung,  nervous.  I’ve  always  had  ever>’- 
thing  I  want.  Do  you  wonder  that  I’ve 
begun  to  look  for  something  new?  Perhaps 
I’m  going  to  hell.  I  know  you  think  so. 
I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  But  who  cares!” 

Doane  stood  a  long  time  at  the  rail, 
thinking. 

The  ship’s  clock  in  the  social  hall  struck 
eight  bells.  Faintly  his  outer  ear  caught  it. 
It  was  time  to  join  his  Excellency. 
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NEMESIS  HAS  A  BUSY  DAY 

In  this  humorous  story  by  Berton  Braley  nn  inoffensive  citizen  named  Perkins  has  his  day  in 
court.  The  amusing  adventures  of  a  long^uffering  worm  that  turned  with  a  vengeance  illus¬ 
trate  the  text:  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  intimidate  surly  waiters,  prevail  over  coat- 
room  robbers,  put  to  rout  end-seat  bogs,  vanquish  taxi  bandits,  and  eventually  mberit  a  large 
slice  of  the  earth.”  A  complete  short  story  in  EVERYBODY'S  for  October. 
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His  Diary 

Sq)t.  1 2 — Arrived  right  side  up.  School 
again  tomorrow  and  my  Sheaffer  Foun^ 
tain  Pen  is  filled  with  words  of  wisdom. 
A  very  distracting  person  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk.  She  is  surely  some 
peach.  It  takes  a  mighty  good  pen  to 
write  under  such  difficulties. 


Her  Diary 

Sept.  12 — Arrived  safe.  School  opens  tO' 
morrow  and  my  lovely  Sheaffer  Pencil 
quite  prepares  me  to  take  down  copious 
notes.  Somebody  very  interesting  came 
and  sat  opposite  me  today,  and  1  noticed 
he  uses  a  Sheaffer  too.  So  far  our 
tastes  agree. 
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oA  tender,  added  Q 


"Dans  man  fameux  a:elieT  a  Paris  je  la  fais  pout  vous_  ous—cettt  part 
et  fine  poudre  de  riz  Djer-Kiss — si  bien  aimet  de  vous  parce  que 
si  firaiicaise.”  — Kerkoff,  Paris 

TramUtion: — In  my  funoiu  atelier  in  Peril  I  make  it  for  you,  yet— thii  foie, 
pure  C>)er-Kiit  Face  Powder— to  liked  by  you  becaute  to  Ftcnch! 

In  Djer-Kiss  Face  Powder— a  purity.  And  in  Djer-Kiss  Rouge — with  its 

a  softness,  a  raffinement  which  you  natural,  colorful  charm  of  the  rose 
will  find  only  in  the  finest  French  — you  will  discover  this  same 
Face  Powders!  purity  and  odeur  si  delicate. 

— delightful  is  that  distinctive  Combined  in  use — wisely,  naturally 
fragrance,  a  tender  added  grace  of  — Djer'Kiss  Face  Powder,  Djer-Kiss 
beauty  which  you  will  find  in  no  Rouge,  bring  the  final  distinguishing 

other  face  powder — but  only  in  touch  to  the  toilette  of  Madame,  of 
Djer-Kiss  itself!  Mademoiselle.  Do  try  them  both! 
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THE  SPY  WEB 

{Conlintted  from  page  20) 


he  felt  instinctively  that  something  was 
in  the  wind.  Then  he  found  his  magic 
lantern  had  been  in  use  in  his  absence. 
Then  he  saw  the  cut-up  body  of  a  rabbit. 
Then  he  broke  down.  .And  confessed. 

“I  did  this,”  he  said  “to  get  out  of  the 
line  and  have  a  kushi  time.  But  I  can’t 
keep  it  up  any  longer.  The  strain  and 
the  work  are  worse  than  fighting.  Yes,  I 
have  been  fairly  hoaxing* you  all.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  magic  lantern — nothing 
more  than  a  magic  lantern  with  a  lot  of 
coils  and  wires  and  a  dynamo  tacked  on 
to  it.  That’s  why  I  never  let  any  of  you 
touch  it.  As  for  the  photographs,  I  drew 
them.  Yes,  spent  whole  nights,  when  I 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  drawing  them. 
The  Zeppelins  and  the  bodies.  I  know 
all  about  anatomy — was  a  doctor  in  Canada 
at  one  time.  I  spent  hours  and  hours 
drawing  a  heart  or  lungs  or  whatever  you 
asked  me  to  photograph.  That  accounts 
for  my  having  gone  all  to  pieces  physically. 

I  hardly  ever  got  any  sleep.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  could  do  the  thing — when  all 
ol  you  were  out  of  the  way.  I  am  glad, 
though,  mighty  glad  that  none  of  your 
doctors  ever  twigged  a  mistake  in  any 
of  those  drawings!  They  were  all  copied 
from  those  surgical  books  you’ve  seen 
upstairs.  But^the  strain  of  being  watched 
and  suspected  was  too  much.  I  wanted 
a  holiday;  you  gave  me  hell.  You’ll 
remember  most  of  my  photographs  used 
to  be  blanks?  That  was  because  I  couldn’t 
possibly  draw  all  you  asked  me  to  photo¬ 
graph.  It  was  also  a  good  standby  excuse 
to  have  in  case  any  of  you  ever  insisted 
on  working  the  apparatus.  I  could  always 
point  to  the  “dud”  plate  and  say  you’d 
drawn  a  blank  and  that  wouldn’t  have 
surprised  you,  seeing  you  were  used  to  me 
drawing  blanks.  As  for  the  rabbits  and 
hens,  I  just  gave  the  ones  I  chose  for  being 
killed  a  small  dose  beforehand.  Then, 
to^lay,  when  I  went  out — the  first  time  I 
have  been  out  for  three  months — I  took 
the  precaution  of  poisoning  one  rabbit  and 
turning  the  others  loose — just  in  case  you 
did  try  any  tricks  on  them  in  my  absence. 
There’s  the  whole  story.  I  apologize  for 
all  the  trouble  I  have  given  you.” 

I  naturally  give  above  the  tenor,  only, 
of  “S’s”  remarks. 

“S”  was  tried  by  court  martial  at  St. 
Pol  at  Christmas,  1916,  and  after  a  trial 
lasting  three  days  and  in  the  course  of 
which  rows  of  highly  placed  officers  gave 
evidence,  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment.  The  court  was  entirely 
smpathetic  to  the  prisoner,  especially 
General  .Allenby,  commanding  the  army 
in  whose  ar^a  “S”  had  been  carr>'ing  on 
his  experiments,  and  who  attended  the 
trial  as  a  spectator.  “S”  only  served  two 
months  of  his  term.  He  was  then,  at  his 
own  request,  sent  back  to  the  line  as  a 
stretcher-bearer.  His  main  crime  had 
been  to  deflect  for  three  months  the  time 
and  cnergv’  of  many  staff  officers. 

“That,”  as  some  cxmic  obserx'ed,  “was 
what  got  him  off  so  lightly.” 

TLe  Lost  Haversack 

NE  afternoon  toward  the  close  of 
October,  1917,  a  staff  officer  at¬ 
tached  to  General  Headquarters  in  the 
field,  Egyptian  Expeditionar>'  Force,  rode 


out  into  “no  man’s  land”  in  the  direction 
of  Beersheba.  The  distance  between  the 
Turk  and  the  British  at  this  desert  end  of 
the  line  was  sometimes  as  great  as  eight 
miles,  and  frequent  mounted  reconnais¬ 
sance  patrols  were  necessary — the  more  so 
at  this  particular  juncture  in  that  .\llen- 
by’s  push  for  Jerusalem  was  due  to  start 
from  day  to  day. 

Followed  by  an  orderly,  the  staff  officer 
rode  about  for  some  little  time,  now  con¬ 
sulting  his  leather-encased  map,  now  scan¬ 
ning  with  field-glasses  the  unending  camel 
scrub  and  sand.  Suddenly — zip,  zip, 
zip — several  rifle  shots  rang  out,  and  the 
officer  half  fell  from  his  horse,  then  recov¬ 
ering  himself,  headed  about.  The  couple 
had  apparently  ridden  right  on  to  a  Turk¬ 
ish  post,  and  the  orderly  needed  no  second 
word  of  command  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  now  to  proceed. 

Before  following  him,  however,  the  staff 
officer  swung  round  two  or  three  times  in  1 
an  effort  to  recover  his  haversack,  which  | 
had  dropped  to  the  ground  as  he  had  ! 
tilted  over  when  hit.  B^  the  Turkish  [ 
fire  was  becoming  more  rapid,  and  he  apy-  i 
parently  was  getting  weaker.  Finally  the 
haversack  had  to  be  left  there  on  the  sand 
under  the  noses  of  the  Turks. 

IN  THE  course  of  the  evening  a  G.  R.  O. 

something  in  this  style  was  circulated  ' 
throughout  the  three  corps  in  line: 

URGENT.  While  on  reconnaissance  ; 
patrol  in  “no  man’s  land”  this  afternoon,  1 
about  x21d43,  a  stajf  officer  lost  a  haversack.  I 
If  found,  the  haversack  is  to  be  returned 
forthwith  to  General  Headquarters  without 
being  opened  or  its  contents  examined  in  any 
way. 

Later  an  enciphered  wireless  message 
added: 

Determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  to-night 
by  troops  in  the  sector  involved  to  recover  the 
lost  haiersack  mentioned  in  G.  R.  O.  No.  102. 

That  night  the  writer  messed  at  a  corps 
headquarters  and  was  greeted  somewhat 
after  this  fashion:  “Oh  Lord!  Here’s  one 
of  these  confounded  G.  H.  Q.  wallahs!  ^ 
Nice  business  this  afternoon!  Can’t  go  ^ 
out  on  patrol,  without  giving  the  whole 
show  away  to  the  Turks!  Found  your  i 
blessed  haversack  .  yet?  I  should  say 
not — not  likely  to  either.  The  old  Turk’s  ■ 
fairly  gloating  over  it  by  now.  Con¬ 
tained  the  whole  plan  of  the  push,  I  sup¬ 
pose?  The  fellow  who  dropped  it  ought 
to  be  strung  up.  Prancing  about  up  to 
the  Turk  with  operation  orders  in  his 
pocket!” — and  so  on. 

While  the  tone  was  primarily  one  of 
raillerx',  there  was  nevertheless  a  distinct 
undercurrent  of  something  not  at  all  so 
pleasant.  .After  all,  this  sort  of  thing —  , 
the  staff  gi\dng  the  whole  show  away,  and 
throwing  away  hundreds  of  lives — was 
hardly  calculated  to  improve  the  discipline, 
morale,  or  the  fighting  efficiency  of  any 
force  in  the  field.  1 

That  night,  at  corps  headquarters  out  j 
in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Gaza,  it  was  hard  ' 
work  “keeping  one’s  mouth  shut.”  sitting 
still  hour  after  hour  hearing  bursts  of  i 
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New 

Opportunities 

In  Photoplay  Writing 

Open  to  All  Who 
Have  Ideas 

Y\/HO  will  say  that  he  or  she  has  not  averaite 
**  ideas  and  imagination  about  life?  And 
who  has  not  thought,  in  the  theatre,  that  they 
have  as  good  or  better  ideas  for  photoplays  than 
some  they  have  seen  on  the  screen? 

And  did  you  know  that  literary  ability  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  new  art? 

Photoplays  are  not  written  as  stories  are,  or 
as  plays  for  the  stage.  They  are  built  of  ideas, 
which  are  put  into  pictures,  arranged  in  a  certain 
way. 

Wheivyou  have  learned  to  arrange  your  ideas, 
you  have  learned  to  write  photoplays  in  the 
form  acceptable  to  producers. 

•And  producers  will  rejoice  as  much  as  you  in 
your  new  success. 

For  there's  a  need  for  5000  new  stories  and 
producers  must  have  scores  of  them  to  produce 
at  once,  for  the  demand  is  far  exceeding  the 
supply  that  present  writers  can  prepare.  Twen¬ 
ty  million  people  are  attending  motion  picture 
theatres  daily  and  they  are  calling  for  aeie  playe. 
Their  interest  must  be  maintained  if  the  art  is 
to  survive.  This  is  why  producers  are  paying 
from  $250  to  $5000  for  the  first  succe^ul 
efforts  of  beginners.  They  realize  that  from 
among  unknown  writers  must  come  the  future 
photoplays. 

The  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing 
teaches  you  mainly  how  to  arrange  your  ideas 
in  the  proper  form  for  acceptance.  Then  as 
you  progress  it  develops  you  in  all  the  fine 
points  of  the  art.  “His  Majesty  the  American” 
(Fairbanks)  is  one  among  the  successful  plays 
written  by  Palmer  students. 

A  Free  Book 

Worth  Your  Reading 

'T'HERE  is  much  to  tell  about  this  Course,  so 
get  our  free  book  about  it.  One  succes^ul 
story  repays,  many  times  over,  all  the  effort  you 
put  in. 

Success  when  it  comes  it  rapid,  the  field  is 
uncrowded,  the  demand  for  plays  immense. 

Get  the  free  book  now.  Learn  all  about  this 
new  way  to  success. 

Advisory  Council  consists  of:  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille,  director  general.  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Co.,  Thos.  H.  Ince,  head  of  renowned  Thos.  H. 
Ince  Studios.  Lois  Weber,  noted  director  and 
producer,  Rob  Wagner,  Saturday  Evening  Pott 
writer. 

We  maintain  a  Marketing  Bureau  in  Lot 
Angeles,  center  of  the  industry,  through  which 
we  sell  the  photoplays  of  students  if  they  so 
desire. 


Palmar  Photoplay  Corporation. 

Department  of  Kdueation, 

7b8  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new 
book,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay 
Writing.”  .Also  "Proof  Positive.”  containing 
Success  Stories  of  many  Palmer  members,  etc. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 

{All  corretpondenee  held  strictly  confidential) 


condemnation  and  abuse  when  one  sen¬ 
tence,  one  word,  would  have  turned  all 
that  ver>'  condemnation  and  abuse  into 
unbounded  admiration. 

For  here  is  the  true  tale  of  the  haveisack 
dropped  about  x21d43,  Palestine,  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  25,  1917. 

On  the  Oaza  front  at  this  period,  the 
British  line  extended  from  the  coast  to  the 
vicinity  of  Beersheba,  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  inland  toward  the  desert.  In  the 
push  for  Jerusalem,  General  AUenby’s 
grandiose  plan  hinged  mainly,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  on  the  swift  and  sure  capture  cf 
Beersheba.  Unless  this  capture  were 
effected,  the  whole  action  stood  in  danger 
of  fizzling  out. 

Well,  the  Turks  got  wind  of  General 
•Allenby’s  plan  and  shortly  before  “Z” 
day — the  day  of  our  offensive — they  moved 
a  division  from  Gaza  across  into  reserve  at 
Beersheba.  The  move  about  balanced  the 
opposing  forces,  numerically,  in  the  vital 
Beersheba  sector,  and  so  it  became  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  do  something  to  cause 
the  Turks  to  move  this  division  back  to 
Gaza  again  or  to  any  part  of  the  line  as 
long  as  it  was  away'  from  Beersheba. 

And  this  is  how  the  thing  was  done, 
without  any  sanguinary  local  attack,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  life — perhaps  the 
strangest  tale  in  all  the  war. 

The  head  of  the  enemy’s  intelligence 
service  opposite  was  one  Captain 
Schiller. 

.\n  intelligence  service  exists  to  find  out 
what  y'our  opponent  contemplates  doing 
next.  It  behooved  our  Intelligence  to 
make  their  Intelligence  believe  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  in  the  Beersheba  sec¬ 
tor,  that  the  vital  attack  was  coming  else¬ 
where.  It  behooved  us  to  deceive  Schiller 
and,  through  him,  Kress  von  Kressenstein. 

Scheme  after  scheme  was  weighed  and 
found  wanting  and  the  days  were  slipping 
by.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
one  hop)e  would  be  to  devise  a  means  of 
getting  “faked”  documentary  evidence 
through  to  Schiller  himself  and  so  to  set 
the  stage  that  even  that  wily  customer 
would  be  taken  in.  It  would  be  a  risk, 
for  should  Schiller  decide  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  question  had  been  purposely- 
conveyed  to  him,  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
“dope,”  we  had  better  far  have  left  the 
whole  affair  most  severely  alone.  But 
now,  to  bring  this  queer  tale  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  let  us  reconstruct  the  scene  in 
Schiller’s  office,  as  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  enacted,  that  October  night  following 
the  discovery  of  a  Britkh  haversack  by  a 
Turkish  patrol  in  “no  man’s  land.” 

Schiller  opans  the  haversack,  and  finds 
inside  some  sandwiches,  an  electric  torch 
and  a  flask,  a  map  and  a  w^let  and  note¬ 
book  combined.  He  reads  intently  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  scribbled  prencil  notes  written 
in  diary  form,  then  pushes  back  his  chair  and 
laughs  outright:  ^'Ha,ha!  Dasisigul!  Spe¬ 
cially  dropp^  for  us  to  pick  up!  They’re 
getting  quite  clever,  these  English!” 

“Pardon,  captain,  but  the  officer  who 
dropped  it  was  wounded  and  made  several 
attempts  to  pick  it  up  again.” 

Schiller  glances  up  for  a  second,  then, 
shaking  his  wise  yovmg  head  with  a  know¬ 
ing  smile,  returns  to  the  wallet.  He  pulls 
out  twenty  jx)unds  sterling  in  notes,  looks 
straight  in  front  of  him  a  moment,  then: 
“No!  They  stuffed  these  in  as  part  of 
the  game! 


EASIEST  playing  ^ 
instruments  MANUFACTlUtEi) 


Better  instruments  are  not  made.  Thousands  of  letters 
■of  praise  from  leading  artists  all  over  the  world  testify 
to  this.  Awarded  highest  honors  at  World’s  Expositions. 

Conn  valve  action  is  unusually  quick  and  light.  Tone  quality  is  matchless. 
Design  and  finish  are  works  of  art.  Perfec- 
tion  of  tubing,  liydraulically  expanded  (an 
exclusive  feature)  makes  intonation  perfect 
and  assures  greatest  ease  of  playing.  - 

Cultivate  Your  Musical  Bump 

"IM  \'ERYBODY  has  a  musical  bump.  Cul- 

tivate  yours— be  the  envy  of  all  your 
MM  friends.  Conn  Instmments  make  this 


St4  Conn  Elkh*n.liid 
_ Agencies  in  dll  large  citios _ 

WORLD'S  lARCeST  rMNUfMCTUKERS  OT  HIGH  GRADC 
OAND  AKD  ORCMESTR.A  INSTICUMENTS 


John  Dolan 

The  celebrated  Cornet  Soloist  of  Sousa's 
Band  this  season  and  for  mans  years 
Soloist  with  Pat  Conway's  Band,  has 
played  a  Conn  Cornet  for  many  years.  He 
plays  the  Victor. 

His  Letter 

“What  could  I  say  more  than  to  state  that 
your  latest  model.  'THE  VICTOR,  has  proven 

3uitc  beyond  my  expectations.  It  is  a  won- 
erful  cornet.  Possesses  a  rich,  larite  and 
wliolesome  tone,  an  even  scale,  a  perfect  one, 
is  easy  to  play  in  all  registers  and  particularly 
on  the  upper,  so  that  all  in  all  I  consider  it  by 
far  the  greatest  triumph  you  have  won  in  the 
art  of  instrument  building." 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOL.XN 

Simon  Mantia 

Is  the  musicians’  idol  as  a  Trombone  and 
Euphonium  Soloist.  For  many  years  Solo¬ 
ist  with  Sousa's  and  Pryor's  Bands  and 
at  present  .Assistant  Director  and  Soloist  of 
Pryor's  Band.  He  has  used  nothing  but  Conn 
Trombones  and  Euphoniums. 

His  Letter 

“If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  find  another 
make  of  instrument  that  could  give  me  more 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  a  Conn  Trom¬ 
bone  or  Euphonium  I  would  adopt  it  at  once. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  equal  your  in¬ 
struments  in  any  particular.  They  are  simply 
the  last  word  in  perfection.” 

(Signed)  SIMON  M.XNTI.X 

Joe  Green 

The  world  renowned  Drummer  and  Xylo¬ 
phone  Soloist  of  Sousa’s  Band  has 
delighted  thousands  by  his  remark¬ 
able  playing. 

His  Letter 

“Have  tried  out  the  Victor  Drum  you  sent  me 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the  best  1  have  ever 
seen.  You  surely  have  something  new.  This 
drum  has  more  power  than  any  other  1  have 
ever  played.  It  also  works  easy.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  wonderful.  The  bc'st  all  around  drum 
I  have  ever  used.”  (Signed)  JOE  GREEN 


•y  .X  L  U  .X  B  L  E 
”  information  con- 
cerning  instru- 
ments  and  ease  of 
playing  that  every 
musician  should 
have.  This  instruc¬ 
tive  book  is  yours 
fur  the  asking.  Just 
mention  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  you 
are  interested. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


A  signal  officer  announces: 

“The  English  have  just  sent  out  a  wire¬ 
less  message  saying  that  every  effort  is  to 
be  made  to-night  to  recover  a  haversack 
that  was  lost  this  afternoon  in  ‘no  man’s 
land.’” 

“What’s  that?”  raps  out  the  German 
intelligence  officer.  The  newcomer  repeats 
the  message  and  places  a  carbon  copy  of 
it  on  the  table.  Schiller  gets  up,  waves 
him  away,  and  paces  the  room. 

“It  can’t  be!  It  can’t  be!  Don’t  you 
realize,  Schmidt,  that  if  these  notes  are 
genuine  all  our  reckoning  has  been  wrong, 
that  they’re  going  to  attack  at  Gaza  first, 
not  at  Beersheba.  These  notes  refer  to  all 
AUenby’s  conferences  for  the  past  month. 
Tm  certain  they’re  faked.  Why,  look 
what  those  prisoners  told  us  only  yester¬ 
day!  .\nd  their  artillery  preparation  and 
wireless  activity.  .And  what  our  observers 
say.  -And  our  agents — 

"There  are  stUl  some  papers  in  the  wal¬ 
let.  sir,”  says  the  young  officer  by  way  of 
answer. 

“That’s  nothing  to  me!”  raps  the  other 
iercely;  then,  changing  tone:  im 

Bimmcl!  What  have  we  got  here?  .And 
he  reads: 


Dear  K - :  Sorry  we  must  delay  our 

little  shoot  as  I'm  running  down  to  Cairo 
for  a  few  days'  rest. 

Biuk  November  4.  Yours, 

E.  Allenhy. 

Schiller  looks  slowly  from  the  letter  to 
the  calendar  and  from  the  calendar  to  the 
letter.  The  British  offensive  was  expected 
for  October  twenty-eighth,  and  here  was  the 
British  commander-in-chief  going  away  on 
leave. 

“Dointerwettcrl"  proclaims  the  German, 
“if  this  isn’t  becoming —  A'es,  what  is  it?” 
this  to  a  junior  officer  just  entered. 

“English  prisoners  taken  at  El  Tugger 
say  they  were  warned  this  afternoon  about 
the  loss  of  a  haversack.  If  any  one  found 
it,  he  was  not  on  any  account  to  open  it, 
but  was  to  send  it  direct  to  headquarters.” 

Schiller  doesn’t  answer  as  this  further 
etidence  of  authenticity  teems  in.  Eagerly, 
almost  feverishly,  he  returns  to  the  wallet 
and  takes  out  its  remaining  contents — a 
photograph,  the  photograph  of  a  woman, 
written  across  in  endearing  terms,  and  a 
letter. 

Schiller  reads  the  latter  avidly.  It 
tells  of  the  birth  of  a  first-bom,  of  little 
hands  and  little  feet- 


Nitroglycerin 

Wheeler 


No  baby  tucked  in  its  cushioned  carriage  ever  had 
more  watchful  care  and  skillful  attention  than  the 
nitroglycerin  wheeler  gives  the  concentrated  power 
carried  in  his  rubber-tired  wagon. 

Back  and  forth  he  pushes  it  between  the  nitro¬ 
glycerin  store  house  and  the  mixing  house.  He 
follows  a  smooth  planked  walk  made  exclusively 
for  his  use.  At  one  end  of  his  trip  the  buggy  is  filled. 
At  the  other  he  pours  the  nitroglycerin  into  a  mixing 
machine  by  means  of  the  long  rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  buggy.  With  this  act  he  gives  life  and  power 
to  Hercules  dynamite. 

Soon,  before  the  breath  of  this  modem  Hercules, 
great  mountains  fade  away;  rivers  change  their 
courses;  waste  and  arid  lands  are  changed  to  fertile 
fields;  metals  and  minerals,  all  important  in  our 
modem  life,  are  blown  from  the  earth. 

The  man  with  the  nitroglycerin  buggy  plays  an 
important  part  in  supplying  the  enormous  force 
necessary  to  produce  the  coal  and  other  minerals 
and  metals  which  are  the  pillars  of  our  material 
civilization.  Look  around  you  as  you  read  this. 
Wherever  you  may  be  you  will  find,  if  you  trace  it 
back,  that  dynamite  made  possible  most  of  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  on  which  your  eye  will 
fall.  And  a  very  large  part  of  the  dynamite  used  in 
this  country  bears  the  name  Hercules. 


-it  rambles  on  in 
that  tender  language  which  only  a 
young  mother  can  make  her  own.  The 
letter  is  crinkled  and  has  been  clearly 
read  and  reread  a  himdred  times — it  is 
a  letter  in  a  million.  Its  loss  could  only  be 
accidental. 

So  reasons  Schiller. 

So  reasoned  Schiller. 

The  division  that  had  been  hastily 
moved  into  reserve  at  Beersheba  was  as 
hastily  moved  back  to  Gaza.  On  October 
twenty-eighth  we  attacked  the  weakened 
Turkish  position  at  Beersheba  and,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  carried  all  before  us. 

.And  the  letter  concerning  the  first¬ 
born— the  letter  that  saved  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  of  British  lives  and 
went  far  to  giving  the  British  Jerusalem 
and  ultimately  a  whole  country? 

Has  the  little  hospital  nurse  at  El  .Arish 
with  the  girlish  handwriting  forgotten  all 
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Pittaburi,  Kan. 
San  Francisco 
Chattanooga 


St.  Louis 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Pittsburth,  Pa. 


New  York 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 

Wilmington,  Del. 
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YOUR 

INCOME 


HIDDEN  CREEK 


How  does  it  stack  up  with  the 
present-day  costs  ?  Are  you  earn¬ 
ing  enough  money?  Can  you 
make  a  deposit  in  the  bank  regu¬ 
larly?  Is  it  buying  all  the  things 
you  want  and  pleasure  besides  ? 


— Or  do  you  find  it  hard  sailing 
on  what  you  are  earning?  If  so, 
you  are  just  the  person  we  want. 


How  Much  Time  Have  You? 


We  have  solved  the  extra  money  prob¬ 
lem  for  hundreds  of  people.  By  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for 
Tfie  Delineator,  Everybody 's  Magazine, 
Adventure,  Romance  and  The  Designer, 
in  their  spare  time  they  have  earned 
from  $25  to  $250  a  month.  You  can 
do  the  same  right  in  your  own  vicinity. 


Sell  Us  Your  Spare  Time 


We  need  representatives  in  every 
community.  Whether  you  live  in  the 
country,  small  town,  or  big  city,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  earn  all 
the  extra  money  you  need. 


From  every  vicinity  subscriptions  to 
The  Delineator,  Everybody  V  Magazine, 
Adventure,  Romance  and  The  Designer 
are  sent  to  us  direct,  just  because  our 
staff  of  representatives  is  not  large 
enough  to  look  after  all  this  business. 
You  could  get  these  subscriptions 
right  around  you  and  earn  $50  before 
you  know  it. 


No  Experience  Necessary 


We  coach  you  in  the  work,  and  furnish 
all  instructions  and  supplies  absolutely 
free.  You  can  begin  to  earn  money 
the  day  you  hear  from  us. 


And  the  work  is  pleasant  and  dignified. 

I  could  fill  this  magazine  with  letters 
from  our  representatives  in  praise  of 
Butterick  subscription  work,  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  them.  With  the  profits 
they  have  purchased  their  own  homes, 
bought  automobiles,  sent  their  children 
to  ct^lege  and  become  independent. 

The  same  proposition  is  offered  to  you. 
Clip  the  coupon — 


MAIL  IT  TO-DAY 


STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION 

Ba  Sn,  Batterkk  Bldf.,  NcwTsrk  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  full 
particulars  about  the  splendid  opportunity 
to  earn  extra  profits.  I  have  some  spare 
time  to  sell. 


{Continued  from  page  7j) 


Swinging  his  gun  on  its  strap  across  his 
shoulder,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and 
like  a  child  she  was  carried  through  the 
silence  of  the  woods,  all  barred  with  blood- 
red  glimmers  from  a  setting  sun. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Tlie  Good  Old  \Vorld  Again 


HILLI.\RD  carried  Sheila  into  the  house 

that  he  had  huilt  for  her  and  laid  her 


that  he  had  built  for  her  and  laid  her 
down  in  that  big  bedroom  that  “got  the 
morning  sun.”  For  a  while  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  would  never  open  her  eyes 
again,  and  when  she  did  regain  conscious¬ 
ness  she  was  so  prostrate  with  her  long 
fear  and  the  shock  of  Miss  Blake’s  death 
that  she  lay  there  too  weak  to  smile  or 
speak,  too  weak  almost  to  breathe.  HUliard 
turned  nurse,  a  puzzled,  anxious  nurse. 
He  would  sit  up  in  his  living-room  half  the 
night,  and  when  sleep  overpowered  his 
anxiety  he  would  fall  prone  on  the  elk- 
hide  rug  before  his  fire. 

At  last  Sheila  pulled  herself  up  and 
crept  about  the  house.  She  spent  a  day 
in  the  big  log  chair  before  Hilliard’s  hearth, 
looking  ver>'  wan,  shrinking  from  speech, 
her  soft  mouth  gray  and  draw’n. 
j  “.Xren’t  you  ever  going  to  smile  for  me 
again?”  he  asked  her,  after  a  long  half-hour 
during  which  he  had  stood  as  still  as  stone, 

I  his  arm  along  the  pine  mantel-shelf,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  from  the  shelter  of  a  propping 
I  hand. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  and  made  a 
!  pitiful  effort  enough.  But  it  brought  tears, 
i  They  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  leaned 
I  back  and  closed  her  lids,  but  the  crystal 
'  drops  forced  themselves  out,  clung  to  her 
i  lashes  and  fell  down  on  her  clenched  hands. 
Hilliard  went  over  to  her  and  took  the 
small  cold  hands  in  both  of  his. 

“Tell  me  about  what  happened,  Sheila,” 
he  begged  her.  “It  will  help.” 

Word  by  difficult  word,  he  still  holding 
fast  to  her  hands,  she  sobbed  and  gasped 
out  her  story,  to  w'hich  he  listened  with  a 
whitening  face.  He  gripped  her  hands 
tighter  then.  Toward  the  end,  he  rose 
I  with  a  sharp  oath,  lit  his  cigaret,  paced 
to  and  fro. 

“GodI”  he  said  at  the  last.  “.\nd  she 
told  you  I  had  gone  from  the  country. 
The  devil!  I  can’t  help  saying  it,  Sheila — 
she  tortured  you.  She  deserv'ed  what 
God  sent  her.” 

“Oh,  no!”  Sheila  rocked  to  and  fro.  “No 
one  could  deserve  such  dreadful  terror  and 
'  pain.  She — she  wasn’t  sane.  I  was — 

foolish  to  tiust  her.  I  am  so  foolish — I 
!  think  I  must  be  too  young  or  too  stupid 
i  for — for  all  this.  I  thought  the  world 
would  be  a  much  safer  place.”  She  looked 
up  again,  and  speech  had  given  her  tor¬ 
mented  nerves  relief,  for  her  eyes  were 
much  more  like  her  own,  clear  and  young 
again.  “Mr.  Hilliard,  what  shall  I  do 
with  my  life,  I  wonder?  I’ve  lost  my  faith 
and  trustingness.  I’m  horribly  afraid.” 

He  stood  before  her  and  spoke  in  a  gentle 
and  reasonable  tone.  “I’ll  tell  you  the 
answer  to  that,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
!  thought  that  all  out  while  I’ve  been  taking 
care  of  you.” 

She  waited  anxiously  with  parted  lips. 

“Well,  ma’am,  you  see — it’s  like  this. 
I’m  plum’  ashamed  of  myself  through  and 


through  for  the  way  I  have  acted  toward 
you.  I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to  that  dern 
lunatic.  She  told  me — lies  about  you  ” 

“Miss  Blake  did?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  His  face  crimsoned 
under  her  look. 

Sheila  closed  her  eyes  and  frowned.  A 
faint  pink  stole  up  into  her  face.  She  lifted 
her  lids  again  and  he  saw  the  brightness 
of  anger.  “.And  of  course,  you  took  her 
lies  for  the  truth?” 

“Oh  damn!  Now  you’re  mad  with  me 
and  you  won’t  listen  to  my  plan!” 

He  was  so  childish  in  this  outbreak  that 
Sheila  was  moved  to  dim  amusement. 
“I’m  too  beaten  to  be  angry  at  anything,” 
she  said.  “Just  tell  me  your  plan.” 

“No,”  he  said  sullenly.  “I’ll  wait.  I’m 
scared  to  tell  you  now!” 


SHE  did  not  urge  him,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  next  mornine  that  he  sooke  about 


the  next  morning  that  he  spoke  about 
his  plan.  She  had  got  out  to  her  chair  again 
and  had  made  a  pretense  of  eating  an  ill- 
cooked  mess  of  canned  stuff  which  he  had 
brought  to  her  on  a  tray.  It  was  after  he 
had  taken  this  breakfast  away  that  he 
broke  out  as  though  his  excitement  had 
forced  a  lock. 

“I’m  going  down  to  Rusty  to-day,”  he 
said.  His  eyes  were  shining.  He  looked 
at  her  boldly  enough  now. 

“.And  take  me?”  Sheila  half  started  up. 
“.And  take  me?” 

“No,  ma’am.  You’re  to  stay  here  safe 
and  snug.”  She  dropped  back.  “I’ll 
leave  everything  handy  for  you.  There’s 
enough  food  here  for  an  army  and  enough 
fuel.  You’re  as  safe  here  as  though  you 
were  at  the  foot  of  God’s  throne.  Don’t 
look  like  that,  girl.  I  can’t  take  you. 
You’re  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
journey  in  this  cold,  even  on  a  sled.  .And 
we  can’t — ”  his  voice  sank  and  his  eyes 
fell — “we  can’t  go  on  like  this,  I  reckon.” 

“N-no.”  Sheila’s  forehead  was  puck¬ 
ered.  Her  fingers  trembled  on  the  arms  of 
her  chair.  “N-no.”  Then,  with  a  sort 
of  quaver  she  added*  “Oh,  why  can’t  we 
go  on  like  this? — till  the  snow  goes  and 
I  can  travel  wdth  you!” 

“Because,”  he  said  roughly,  “we  can’t. 
You  take  my  word  for  it.”  .After  a  pause 
he  went  on  in  his  former  decisive  tone. 
“I’ll  be  back  in  two  or  three  days.  I’ll 
fetch  the  parson.” 

Sheila  sat  up  straight. 

His  eyes  held  hers.  “Yes,  ma’am.  The 
parson.  I’m  going  to  many’  you,  Sheila.” 

She  repeat^  this  like  a  lesson.  “You 
are  going  to  marry  me - ” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  A'ou’U  have  three  days  to 
think  it  over.  If  you  don’t  want  to  marr>’ 
me  when  the  parson  comes,  why,  you  can 
just  go  back  to  Rusty  with  him.”  He 
laughed  a  little,  came  over  to  her,  put  a 
hand  on  each  arm  of  her  chair  and  bent 
down.  ,  She  shrank  back  before  him.  His 
eyes  had  the  glitter  of  a  hawk’s,  and  his 
red  and  beautiful  lips  w’ere  soft  and  eager 
and — again — a  little  cruel. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  won’t  kiss  you  till  I 
come  back — not  even  for  good-by.  Then 
you’ll  know  how  I  feel  about  you.  A’ou’H 
know  that  I  believe  that  you’re  a  good 
girl  and,  Sheila — ”  here  he  seemed  to  m«lt 
and  falter  before  her.  He  slipped  down 
with  one  of  his  graceful  Latin  movements 
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and  hid  his  forehead  on  her  knees.  “Sheila, 
my  darling — that  I  know  you  are  fit — oh, 
so  much  more  than  fit — to  be  the  mother 
of  my  children!” 

In  half  an  hour,  during  which  they  were 
both  profoundly  silent,  he  came  to  her 
again.  He  was  ready  for  his  journey.  She 
was  sitting  far  back,  slipped  down  a  little 
in  her  chair,  her  slim  legs  stretched  out. 
She  raised  inscrutable  wide  eyes  to  his. 

“Goo<l-by,”  he  said  .softly.  “It’s  hard 
to  leave  you.  Good-by.” 

She  said  good-by  even  more  softly,  with 
no  change  in  her  look.  And  he  went  out, 
looking  at  her  over  his  shoulder  till  the 
last  second.  She  heard  the  voice  of  his 
skis  hissing  across  the  hard  crust  of  the 
snow.  She  sat  there  stiff  and  still  till  the 
great  wordless  silence  settled  down  again. 
Then  she  started  up  from  her  chair,  ran 
across  to  the  window  and  saw  that  he  was 
indeed  gone.  She  came  storming  back 
and  threw  herself  down  upon  the  hide. 
She  cried  like  a  deserted  child. 

“CHi,  Cosme,  I’m  afraid  to  be  alone!  I’m 
afraid.  WTiy  did  I  let  you  go?  Come 
back!  Oh,  please  come  back!” 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Hilliard 
reached  Rusty,  traveling  with  all  his  young 
strength  across  the  easy  polished  surface 
of  the  world.  He  was  dog-tired.  He  went 
first  to  the  saloon,  then  to  the  post-office. 
To  his  astonishment  he  found  a  letter.  It 
was  post-marked  New  York,  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  small  cramped  hand  of  the  family 
lawyer.  He  took  the  letter  up  to  his  bed¬ 
room  in  the  Lander  Hotel  and  sat  on  the 
bed,  turning  the  square  envelope  about  in 
his  hands.  At  last  he  opened  it. 

“My  dear  Cosme,”  the  lawyer  had  writ¬ 
ten— he  had  known  Hilliard  as  a  child — 
“it  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  letter  will 
reach  you  promptly  and  safely  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  you  sent  me.  Your  grandfather’s 
death  on  the  fifteenth  instant  leaves  you, 
as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  heir  to  his  for¬ 
tune,  reckoned  at  about  thirty  millions.  If 
you  will  wire  on  receipt  of  this  and  follow 
wire  in  person  as  soon  as  convenient,  it  will 
greatly  facilitatb  arrangements.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  you  should  come  at 
once.  Every  day  makes  things  more  corn- 
located  in  the  management  of  the  estate. 
I  remain,  with  congratulations. 

Sincerely  your  friend. - ” 


for  her.  All  was  foam  and  confusion  in 
his  spirit.  He  was  quite  incapable  of  self- 
sacrifice — a  virtue  in  which  his  free  life 
and  his  temperament  had  given  him  lit¬ 
tle  training.  It  was  simply  a  war  of  im¬ 
pulses.  His  instinct  was  to  give  up  noth¬ 
ing — to  keep  hold  of  every  gift.  He  wanted, 
as  he  had  never  in  his  life  wanted  any¬ 
thing  before,  to  have  his  fling.  He  wanted 
his  birthright  of  experience.  He  had  cut 
himself  off  from  all  the  gentle  ways  of  his 
inheritance  and  lived  like  a  very  Ishmael 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Now  it 
seem^  to  him  that  before  he  settled  down 
to  the  soberness  of  marriage  he  must  take 
one  hasty,  heady,  comp>ensating  draft  of 
life,  of  the  sort  of  life  he  might  have 
had.  He  would  go  East,  go  at  once.  He 
would  fling  himself  into  a  tumultuous  bath 
of  pleasure,  and  then  he  would  come  back 
to  Sheila  and  lay  a  great  gift  of  gold  at  her 
feet. 


The  young  man  sat  there,  dazed. 

He  had  always  known  about  those  mil¬ 
lions.  the  expectation  of  them  had  always 
vaguely  dazzled  his  imagination,  tampered 
more  than  he  was  aware  with  the  sincerity 
of  his  feelings,  with  the  reality  of  his  life, 
but  now  the  shower  of  gold  had  fallen  all 
about  him  and  his  fancy  stretched  its  eyes 
to  take  the  immediate  glitter. 

Why,  thought  Hilliard,  this  turns  life 
upside  down.  I  can  begin  to  live.  I 
am  go  East.  He  saw  that  the  world  and 
its  gifts  were  as  truly  his  as  though  he 
were  a  fairy  prince.  sort  of  confusion 
of  highly  colored  pictures  danced  through 
his  quick  and  ignorant  brain.  The  blood 
pounded  in  his  ears.  He  got  up  and 
prowled  about  the  little  room.  It  was  op¬ 
pressively  small.  He  felt  caged.  The 
widest  prairie  would  have  given  him  scant 
dbow  room. 

He  was  planning  his  trip  to  the  East 
when  the  thought  of  Sheila  first  struck 
him  like  a  cold  wave,  or  rather  it  was 
as  if  the  wave  of  his  selfish  excitement 
had  crashed  against  the  wave  of  his  desire 


He  THOUGHT'  over  his  plans,  recon¬ 
structing  them.  He  got  pen  and  ink 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sheila.  He  wrote  bad¬ 
ly — a  schoolboy’s  inexpressive  letter.  But 
he  told  his  story  and  his  astounding  news 
and  drew  a  vividenoughpictureof  the  havoc 
it  had  wrought  in  his  simplicity.  He  used 
a  lover’s  language,  but  his  letter  was  as 
cold  and  lumpish  as  a  golden  ingot.  And 
yet  the  writer  was  not  cold.  He  w’as  throb¬ 
bing  and  distraught,  confused  and  over¬ 
thrown,  a  boy  of  fourteen  beside  himself 
at  the  prospect  of  a  holiday.  It  was  a 
stolen  holiday  to  be  sure,  a  sort  of  truancy 
from  manliness,  but  none  the  less  intoxi¬ 
cating  for  that.  Cosme’s  Latin  nature  was 
on  top,  Saxon  loyalty  and  conscience  over- 1 
thrown.  He  was  an  egoist  to  his  finger¬ 
tips  that  night.  He  did  not  sleep  a  wink, 
did  not  even  try,  but  lay  on  his  back  across 
the  bed,  hands  locked  over  his  hair,  while  j 
“visions  of  sugar  plums  •danced  through 
his  head.”  In  the  morning  he  went  down 
and  made  his  arrangements  for  Sheila,  a 
little  less  complete  perhaps  than  he  had  in¬ 
tended,  for  he  met  a  worthy  citizen  of 
Rusty  starting  up  the  country  with  a  sled 
to  visit  his  traps,  and  to  him  he  gave  the  j 
letter  and  confided  his  perplexities.  It 
was  a  hasty  inter\iew,  for  the  stage  was 
about  to  start. 

“My  wife  will  sure  take  your  girl  and 
welcome,  don’t  even  have  to  ask  her,”  the 
kind-eyed  old  fellow  assured  Hilliard. 
“We’ll  be  glad  to  have  her  for  a  couple  of 
months,  ice’ll  like  the  kids.  It’ll  be  home 
for  her.  Yes,  sir,”  he  patted  the  excited 
traveler  on  the  shoulder,  “you  pile  into 
the  stage  and  don’t  you  worry'  any.  I’ll 
be  up  at  your  place  before  night  and  bring 
the  lady  dowm  on  my  sled.  Yes,  sir.  Pile 
in  and  don’t  you  worry  any.” 

Cosme  wrung  his  hand,  avoided  his 
clear  eye.  and  climbed  up  beside  the  driver 
on  the  stage.  He  did  not  look  after  the 
trapper.  He  stared  ahead  beyond  the 
horses  to  the  high  white  hill  against  a  low 
and  heav'y  sky  of  clouds. 

“There’s  a  big  snow’  storm  a-comin’ 
down,”  growled  the  driver.  “Lucky  if  we 
make  the  Hill  to-day.  .\  reg’lar  old-timer 
it’s  a-goin’  to  be.  .\nd  cold — ugh!” 

Cosme  hardly  heard  this  speech.  The 
gray  world  was  a  golden  ball  for  him  to 
spin  at  his  will.  Midas  had  touched  the 
snow.  The  sleigh  started  with  a  jerk  and  a 
jingle.  In  a  moment  it  was  running  lightly 
with  a  crisp,  cutting  noise.  Cosme’s 
thoughts  outran  it,  leaping  toward  their 


A  Big  Raise 
in  Salary 


Is  Very  Easy  to  Get,  If  You 
Go  About  It  in  the  Right  Way 


You  have  often  heard  of  others 
who  doubled  and  trebled  their 
salaries  in  a  year’s  time.  You 
wondered  how  they  did  it.  Was 
it  a  pull?  Don’t  you  think  it. 
When  a  man  is  hired  he  gets 
paid  for  exactly  what  he  does, 

there’s  no  sentiment  in  business.  It’s 
preparing  for  the  future  and  knowing 
what  to  do  at  the  right  time  that 
doubles  and  trebles  salaries. 


Remember  When  You 
Were  a  Kid 


and  tried  to  ride  a  bike  for  the  very 
first  time?  You  thought  that  you  would 
never  learn  and  then — all  of  a  sudden 
you  knew  how,  and  said  in  surprise: 
“Why  it’s  a  cinch  if  you  know  how.” 
It’s  that  way  with  most  things,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  job  with  big  money  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule,  if  you  know  how. 


We  Will  Show  You  How 


Without  loss  to  you  of  a  single  working 
hour,  we  can  show  you  a  sure  way  to 
success  and  big  pay.  A  large  number 
of  men  in  each  of  the  positions  listed 
are  enjoying  their  salaries  because  of 
our  help— we  want  to  help  you.  Make 
check  on  the  coupon  against  the  job 
you  want  and  we  will  help  you  get  it 
Write  or  print  your  name  on  the  coupon 
and  send  it  in  today. 


American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.  (3-6Z4  Chicaso,  lit,  U.  S.  A. 


American  School  of  Correspondence, 
Dept.  G-624  Chicago.  lU. 

1  want  job  checked  —  tell  me  how  to  get  it. 


..Architect 

16.000  to  $15,000 
.  Boilding  Contractor 

16,000  to  $10,000 
..Aotocnobile  Engineer 
04.000  to  $10,000 
..Aatomobile  Repaiman 
$2,500  t^,000 
..Ciril  Engiaeer 

ft, 000  to  $16,000 
.Stnictoral  Engineer 

$4,000  to  $10,000 
..BosineM  Manager 

$6,000  to  $15,000 


....Ortifted  ^nblie  Ac* 
coantant  $7,000  to  $15,000 
....Acooontant  ft  Auditor 
$2,500  to  $7,000 
..DraftsiBanft  Designer 
1500  to  $4,000 


$4,000  to  $M.000 
..General  Education 

Id  one  year 


. Lawyer 

•$5,000  to  $16,000 

. Mechanical  EUigiaeer 

64.000  to  $10,000 

. Shop  Supeiintendent 

•8.000  to  $7,000 

. Employaient  Manager 

$4,000  to  110,000 

. Steam  Engineer 

2,000  to  $4,060 

. Foreman’e  Cootm 

$2,000  to  $4,000 

. Photoplay  Writer 

$2,000  to  $10,000 

. Sanitary  Engineer 

$2^  to  $5,000 
......Telephone  Engineer 

$2^  to  $6,000 
>h  Ehg’ 


Telegraph  Engineer 

$2,500  to  $6,000 
.Hi^  School  Graduate 
In  two  year* 
.Fire  Insurance  Expert 
$3,000  to  $10,060 


Name . 

Address. 
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A  mere  touch  will  end  it — 

So  with  corns 


A  spot  on  your  hand  is 
ended  with  a  touch  of  soap. 
Y ou  don’t  cover  it  and  keep  it 

A  touch  of  Blue-jay  ends  a 
corn,  as  easily  and  surely. 
Then  why  pare  and  coddle 
corns,  and  let  them  stay  for 
years? 

Millions  of  people  nowa¬ 
days  end  all  corns  in  this  way: 

They  drop  on  liquid  Blue- 
jay  or  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

The  ache  stops.  The  toe 
from  that  moment  is  comfort¬ 


able.  And  shortly  the  entire 
corn  loosens  and  comes  out. 

The  method  was  perfected 
in  this  world-famed  laboratory. 
It  is  gentle,  scientific,  sure.  It 
is  now  the  recognized,  the 
model  way  of  dealing  with  a 
corn. 

• 

It  means  to  those  who  know 
it  a  lifetime  without  corns. 

If  you  let  ct)riis  spoil  happy 
hours,  you  should  learn  the 
folly  of  it.  Try  Blue-jay  tonight. 
Your  druggist  sells  it 


B1 


ue=jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Chic««o  New  York  Toronto 
Maker*  ok  Sterile  Surgical  Dre**tngs  and  Allied  Product* 


e  DO  VOl  LIKE  TO  DRAW?  Story-Writers  Wanted 


Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

W«  will  fioC  civd  700  any  ermnd  prise , 
ir  TOO  mmmwm  thk  ad.  Nor  wiD  we 
claiai  to  make  you  rich  io  a  week.  Bot 
if  you  ai*  aaaioaa  to  develop  your 
taleat  with  a  eocceaefol  eartooniat, 
ao  yoo  eau  Mke  mctoey.  wnd  a  ceciy 
of  this  ptetare.  with  *e  In  etaanpa  for 
portfotto  of  rartoone  and  eamplr  leeaoo 
plate,  and  let  as  explain. 


NOTHING  PAYS  LIKK  SL'O- 
CK8S  IN  WRITING  FMT‘10N-« 
centstolOc'eutii  A  W'ORD.  We  sell 
stories,  sceaa/ios,  and  book  MS8.  on  com* 
mission ;  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
tosellthem.  ST  O  R  Y-W' R  IT  I  NG 
Uueht  bv  mail.  Send  for  onr  free  i«ookIeC. 
“WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,”  tetts 
how;  gives  proof. 

THE  NAnONAL  fRESS  ASS0C1AH0N 


Cuticura  Talcum 

!  FaKinstingly  Fragruit  "■ 

Always  Healthful 


HOME 

STUDY 


Courtea  in  more 
then  40  •ubiects 
ere  given  by  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Addttu 


2>l|f  SniurraitH  of  (Eliintgo 
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gaudy  goal — a  journey  out  to  life  and  a 
journey  back  to  love — no  wonder  his  golden 
eyes  shone  and  his  cheeks  flushed. 

“You  look  almighty  glad  to  be  going 
out  of  here,”  the  driver  made  comment. 

Hilliard  laughed  an  explosive  and  excited 
laugh.  “Xo  almighty  gladder  than  I  shall 
be  to  be  coming  back  again,”  he  prophe¬ 
sied. 

But  to  prophesy  is  a  mistake.  One 
should  leave  the  future  humbly  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods.  That  night,  when  Hil¬ 
liard  was  lying  wakeful  in  his  berth,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  click  of  rails,  the  old  trapper  lay 
under  the  driving  snow.  But  he  was  not 
wakeful.  He  slept  with  no  visions  of  gold 
or  love;  a  frozen  and  untroubled  sleep. 
•He  had  caught  his  foot  in  a  trap  and  the 
blizzard  had  found  him  there  and  had 
taken  mercy  on  his  pain.  They  did  not 
find  his  Ixxly  until  spring,  and  then 
Cosme’s  letter  to  Sheila  lay  wet  and  with¬ 
ered  in  his  pocket. 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Loneliness 

The  first  misery  of  loneliness  takes  the 
form  of  a  restless  inability  to  roncen- 
trate.  It  is  as  if  the  victim  wanted  to  es- 
cap)e  from  himself.  After  Cosme’s  depar¬ 
ture,  Sheila  prowled  about  the  silent  cabin, 
began  this  bit  of  work  and  that,  dropped  it, 
found  herself  staring  vaguely,  listening, 
waiting,  and  nervously  shook  herself  into 
activity  again.  She  tried  to  whistle,  but  it 
seemed  like  somebody  else’s  music  and 
frightened  her  ears.  At  dusk  she  fastened 
sacking  across  the  uncurtained  windows, 
lighted  both  of  Cosme’s  lamps,  bringing  the 
second  frtMn  her  bedroom,  and  heaped  up 
a  dancing  and  jubilant  fire  upon  the  hearth. 
In  the  midst  of  this  illumination  she  sat 
very  stiff  and  still  in  the  angular  elk-hide- 
covered  chair,  and  knitted  her  hands  to¬ 
gether  on  her  knee.  Her  mind  was  now 
intensely  active;  memories,  thoughts, 
plans,  fancies  racing  fast  and  furious  like 
screen  pictures  across  her  brain.  And  they 
seemed  to  describe  themselves  in  loud 
whispers.  She  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
these  voices  from  taking  possession  of  her 
tongue. 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  myself,”  she 
murmured  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 

A  man  has  ne^  of  his  fellows  for  a  shield. 
Man  is  man’s  shelter  from  all  the  storm  of 
unanswered  questions. 

Where  am  I?  WTiat  am  I?  Why  am  I? 
No  reply.  No  reassuring  double  to  take 
away  the  ghost-sense  of  self,  that  unseen 
intangible  aura  of  personality  in  which 
each  of  us  moves  as  in  a  cloud.  In  the 
souls  of  some  there  is  an  ever-present  Man- 
God  who  wrill  forever  save  them  from  this 
supreme  experience.  Sheila’s  religion, 
vague,  conventional,  childish,  faltered 
away  fran  her  soul.  Except  for  her  fire, 
which  had  a  sort  of  sympathy  of  life  and 
warmth  and  motion,  she  was  unutterably 
alone.  And  she  was  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  second  misery  of  solitude — a 
sense  of  being  many  piersonalities  instead 
of  one.  She  seemed  to  be  entertaining  a 
little  crowd  of  confused  and  argumentative 
Sheilas.  To  silence  them  she  fixed  her 
mind  on  her  immediate  problem. 

She  tried  to  draw  Hilliard  close  to  her 
heart.  She  had  an  honest  hunger  for  his 
warm  and  graceful  beauty,  for  his  young 
strength,  but  this  natural  hunger  continual¬ 
ly  shocked  her.  She  tried  not  to  remember 
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instinctively  that  these  things  could  not  be 
said,  could  not  even  be  thought  of,  by  such 
a  man  as  Marcus  Arundel.  She  remem¬ 
bered  his  words  about  her  mother.  Sheila 
wanted  with  a  great  longing  to  be  loved 
like  that,  to  be  so  spoken  of,  so  exquisitely 
entreated. 

A  phrase  in  Hudson’s  letter  came  to 
her  mind,  “I  handled  you  in  my  heart 
like  a  flower.”  Unconsciously  shef  pressed 
her  hand  against  her  lips,  remembered 
the  taste  of  whisky  and  of  blood.  If  only 
it  had  been  Dickie’s  lips  that  had  first 
touched  her  own!  Blinding  tears  fell.  The 
memory  of  Dickie’s  comfort,  of  Dickie’s 
trenulous  restraint,  had  a  strange  poig¬ 
nancy.  Why  was  he  so  different  from  all 
the  rest?  So  much  more  like  her  father? 
What  was  there  in  this  pale  little  hotel 
clerk  who  drank  too  much,  that  lifted  him 
out  and  up  into  a  sort  of  radiance?  Her 
memory  of  Dickie  was  always  white — the 
whiteness  of  that  moonlight  of  their  first, 
of  that  dawn  of  their  last,  meeting.  He 
bad  had  no  chance  in  his  short  unhappy 
and  restricted  life — not  half  the  chance 
that  young  Hilliard’s  life  had  given  him — 
to  learn  such  delicate  appreciations,  such 
tenderness,  such  reserves.  Where  had  he 
got  his  delightful  gentle  whimsicalities, 
that  sweet  impersonal  detachment  that 
refused  to  yield  to  stupid  angers  and  dis¬ 
gusts?  He  was  like — in  Dickie’s  own  fash¬ 
ion  she  fumbled  for  a  simile. 

But  there  was  no  word.  She  thought  of 
a  star,  that  morning  star  he  had  drawn 
her  over  to  lcx)k  at  from  the  window  of  her 
sitting-room.  Perhaps  the  artist  in  Syl¬ 
vester  had  expressed  itself  in  this  son  he  so 
despised;  perhaps  Dickie  was,  after  all, 
Hudson’s  great  work.  All  sorts  of  mean¬ 
ings  and  symbols  pelted  Sheila’s  brain  as 
she  sat  there,  exciting  and  fevering  her 
nerves. 


The  modem  way  of  stamping  mail 

There  is  pride  in  having  your  office  up  to  date — in  using  de¬ 
vices  that  people  know  simplify  work,  save  time,  labor  and  money. 

Stamps  are  money — and  the  one  thing  that  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  business  and  professional  people.  You  must  k^ep 
them;  you  must  handle  them;  and  you  must  affix  them. 

Then  why  not  do  all  these  things  efficiently,  in  a  quick, 
simple,  systematic,  economical  way? 

All  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  in  one  stroke  bjt  merely 
adopting 


MULTIPOST 


Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

The  line  starts  with  the  plain  Multipost  that  keeps  stamps 
locked  in  one  place  and  affixes  them  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes 
the  old  way;  it  includes  Multiposts  with  accurate,  fool-proof 
counters  added,  machines  with  interchangeable  stamp  containers 
for  handling  several  denominations  of  stamps  with  one  Multipost, 
Parcel  Post  Machines  for  keeping  parcel  post  stamps  locked  in 
one  place  and  providing  a  quick,  sanitary  way  of  selecting  and 
affixing  the  exact  denominations  wanted,  while  recording  the 
stamps  used,  each  denomination  separately. 

FREE  TRIAL,  AND  ADVICE  — A  Multipost  will  be  sent  to  any  office  on  Free 
Trial  upon  mere  request:  also,  our  mail  experts  will  sive  Free  Advice  on  the 
systematising  of  mailing  departments.  Write  for  Trial  or  Booklet. 

Multipost  Company  __  — — , 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^  >1, 

Some  tooJ  knihey 
open  for  Saletmen 


TN  THREE  days,  Hilliard  would  be  com- 
ing  back.  His  warm  youth  would  again 
fill  the  house,  pour  itself  over  her  heart. 
After  the  silence,  his  voice  would  be  terribly 
persuasive,  after  the  loneliness,  his  eager 
gidden  eyes  would  be  terribly  compelling. 
He  was  going  to  “fetch  the  parson.” 
Sheila  actually  wrung  her  hands.  Only 
three  days  for  this  decision  and,  without 
a  decision,  that  awful  helpless  wandering, 
those  dangers,  those  rash  confidences  of 
hers.  “O  God,  where  are  you?  Why 
don’t  you  help  me  now?”  That  was 
Sheila’s  prayer.  It  gave  her  little  com¬ 
fort,  but  she  did  fall  asleep  from  the  men¬ 
tal  exhaustion  to  which  it  brought  at  least 
the  relief  of  expression. 

When  she  woke,  she  found  the  world  a 
horrible  confusion  of  storm.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  morning — a  heavy  flying 
darkness  of  drift,  a  wind  filled  vsith  icy 
edg^  that  stung  the  face  and  cut  the  eyes, 
a  wind  with  the  voice  of  a  driven  saw.  The 
little  cabin  was  caught  in  the  whirling 
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Everybodys  Business 

INTERESTING  UTILE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


Help  Wanted 


Acents — Best  seller;  Jem  Rubber  Repair  for  liras  and 
tuDes;  supersedes  vulcanisation  at  a  saving  of  over  800  per 
cent;  put  it  on  cold,  it  vulcanises  Itself  in  two  minute^,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  last  the  life  of  the  tire  or  tube;  a^ls  to 
evxy  auto  owner  and  acce«^ry  deal^.  For  particulars 
bow  to  tnaite  big  money  and  free  sample,  address  Amason 
Rubber  Co.,  Phlls^clphla,  Pa.,  Dept.  503. 


Railway  TrafRc  Inspectors  earn  from  $110  to  $200  per 
month  and  ex^nies.  Travel  if  desired.  Unlimited  ad* 
vancement.  No«ge  limit.  We  train  you.  Positions  fur* 
imd^  guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet  CM  125, 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Bufialo.  X.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted,  resident  or  traveling,  to  sell  Shinon 
Products  to  retailers,  iobbef.s.  or  consumers.  All  trades 
handle.  Low  prices,  attractive  deals.  23-year  quality 
reputation.  Big  commlaslons.  All  or  part  time.  Shi* 
non,  8  Jones  St.,  Rocbe.der,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnec^sary. 
Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Preiiare  in 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — S2.500  to  $10,000  a 
year.  Employment  s^vlces  rendered  members.  Xat'l 
^lesmen’s  Tr.  Association.  Dept.  143M,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge  S1..50;  make  $1 .35.  Ten 
ord^  daily  easy.  Write  for  particulars  and  free  .samples. 
Amiran  Monogram  Co.,  Dept  41,  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 


Agents — S40-$100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co., 
431 Y,  X.  Clark,  Chicago. 


Salesmen.  Qet  Our  Plan  for  Monogrammlng  Autos, 
traveling  bags,  spe^ng  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.-  Motorists*  Ac- 
ceawries  Co..  Mansfield.  O. 


Sell  I  nsyde  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire  mllea're.  I>etaiLs  Free. 
American  Accessc^es  Co.,  Dept.  56.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


For  Office  and  Desk 


**  Modern**  Duplicator — A  Busine^  GetUn* ;  $1.50 
up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter;  no 
ghie  or  gelatine.  40,000  firms  use  it.  From  dealer')  or 
on  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
L.  8.  Durkin.  Rpeves  Co.,  Plttsbui^.  Pa. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 


Write  Photoplay,;  S25  to  S300  paid  any  one  tor  suitable 
ideas,  etpertences  or  suKvestlons.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary:  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Producers  LeaRue  390.  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 


Your  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
constructlve  criticism  or  revision.  Feet  moderate. 
Correspondence  Invited.  Laura  D.  Wllck,  Broker  in 
M.SS.,  922A,  I.iOngarre  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money¬ 
making  hints,  sufRettlons,  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Ptory  and  Play  Writing.  Abiolutely  free.  Just  address 
Authors'  Press.  Dept.  '78.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Short  Stories,  novels,  plays,  are  always  In  demand.  I 
place  them.  Write  for  information  to  R.  Lee  HIH. 
Author's  Agent,  Box  49,  8ta.  O,  Xew  York. 


Real  Estate 


Landseekers!  Big  opportunity  in  Michigan.  Hard¬ 
wood  land  SIS  to  $35  per  acre.  10  to  160  A.  Small  down 
payments:  easy  terms  on  balance.  Big  money  in  graln-t, 
stock,  poultry  or  fruit.  Big  illustrated  booklet  free  on 
renuest.  8wlgart  Land  Co.,  V1263  First  Nat'l  Bank 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


"Water  is  Wealth"  In  Stanislaus  County  where  irrige- 
ISon  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Write  for  Free  Booklet, 
Dept .  E,  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. ' 


Special  Service 


Books,  Books.  Books,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Hooka  of 
Moses  by  mail  $1.40.  Albertus  Magnus  Art  Secrets 
$1.50.  The  above-mentioned  books  are  extraordinarily 
well  bound,  well  printed  and  tbe  best  written  of  their 
kind.  Address  your  order  to  Levi  Br>’ant.  4808  Cham¬ 
plain  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Instruction 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  Ws  will  train 
and  place  you  belore  you  pay  us.  study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Bookkeeping. 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  fur  Plan  AA.  Ureendeld  Budneas 
Colle.te.  tireenrteld.  Uhlo. 


Shorthand — Tha  New  Way.  Success  guaranteed. 
lOU  words  a  minute  In  30  Days.  World's  Record.  Type¬ 
writing  Free.  Chicago  Home  Study  Schools,  801  E 
Reaper  Bl'k,  Chicago,  III. 


1000  Advertising  Headlines  and  Showcard  Sugg^tlona. 
Book  full  of  inspiration  for  ad-writera.  Mailed  for  5Uc. 
Ricoards  School  of  Advertising,  4305  Cottage  Grove, 
Chicago. 


Come  to  a  Real  School.  Learn  Sign,  Scenic  and  Auto 
Painting,  Paperhanging.  Decorating,  Showcard  Writing. 
C;aUl<u  Free.  Chicago  Painting  Schools,  133  North 
Wells  St.,  Chicago. 


Patent  Attorneys 


pRtRnts  Procured — Trade  Mark.s  Rt^dstered — \  com- 
prebenalt'c,  experienced,  prompt  service  fur  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  ideas.  Preliminary  advice 
gladly  fumlahed  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Information 
and  form  for  di^losing  idea  free  on  requeH.  Rlcha^  B. 
Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patents.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide  Book  and 
Evidence  Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch 
and  description  of  your  Invention  for  our  free  opinion  of 
it}  patentable  nature.  Hl<?hest  References.  Prompt 
Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co., 
752  Xlnth.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  i>e  valuable.  Write 
me.  Xo  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Ekttab. 
1882.  “Inventor  s  (iulde'*  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
543  Loan  A  1  nist  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Watch  Your  Change:  Many  coins  worth  double  and 
more  tfian  their  face  value  are  In  circulation.  We  pay 
$5.00  for  1878  Half  Dollar.  8.  Mint.  Cash  paid  for 
thousands  of  different  coins  and  bills.  Get  posted. 
Send  4c  for  our  Large  Ill>istrated  Coin  Circular.  Send 
now.  XumUmatic  Bank,  Dept.  E,  Fort  W’orth,  Texas. 


Business  Chances 


Qet  Into  Busintu  for  Yourself!  E.stgbllsh  and  operate 
"New  .System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  m  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op- 
iMirtunlty  unlimited.  Eithn  men  or  aamen.  B<raklet 
tree.  Ragsdale  Co..  Drawer  94,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Start  A  Real  Estate  Business  In  your  own  home.  Make 
$3,000  yearly.  No  experience  required.  We  show  you 
how.  Write  quick  for  booklet  E.  Frae.  Frederick  Jen¬ 
kins,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Qallagher  Made  $336.00  in  One  Week  selling 
guaranteed  collection  cabinets.  Sells  $25.  Used  by 
all  biulnesB  men  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mfg.  Co..  2877 
Sliefllcld  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Musical 


Violins — Deep,  Mellow,  .Soulful — on  easy  credit  terms. 
High  Grade,  wonderful  instruments  of  my  own  make. 
Development  of  many  years'  e-cirertncss.  Write  for  book. 
Gustav  D.  Henning.  Box  2043,  Denver,  Colo. 


For  Women  Voters 


Women  Voters:  Study  your  Country's  Constitution. 
Take  my  Correspondence  Course.  $1U  tor  30  lessons. 
M.  E.  Brown.  B.  S.,  Box  584,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Photo  Finishing 


Special  Offer — Your  next  Kodak  Film  Developed  10c. 
and  Orst  six  prints  2c.  each.  Best  workmanship.  En¬ 
largements  a  specialty.  24  hours  serx'Ice.  Enclose  money 
with  order.  Write  lor  price  list  "12"  and  sample  print. 
Johnston  A  Tuniefc,  53  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Mail  us  2ec  with  any  slxe  dim  fqe  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  sixe  and  J»c 
lor  six  prints.  Or  send  lOc  for  one  8  x  10  mounted  sn- 
largeroent.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co..  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


From  Qrove  to  Consumer.  Rare  tropical  fruits  of  many 
kinds.  Tbe  delicious  Avacado  is  now  in  sea.son.  Price jwr 
doz.  S3.  H.  W.  Johnston,  Palm  Lodge,  Homestead,  I^. 


Investments 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  tbe 
power  of  accumulated  savings.  Small  or  large  sums  in¬ 
vested  In  leading  American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9% 
and  more.  Send  tor  plan  how  to  Invest  on  $1.00  a  month. 
Ricker  Barnes  A  Co.,  8-S  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Personal 


Razor  Blades  re-sharpened,  3c  each.  An  edge  that 
satlsOes.  We  guarantee  our  work.  No  checks  aroepted. 
Blade  Shop,  908  Forest  Ave,^  Ridgewood.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Speeches,  essays,  pamphlets  and  nteclal  articles  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  occasions.  500  wxtrds  $5.  Gertrude  mm- 
Dom,  690  Shepard  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 
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heart  of  a  snowspout  twenty  feet  hi^. 
Tbe  firs  bent  and  groaned.  There  is  a 
storm-fear,  one  of  the  inherited  instinctive 
fears.  Sheila’s  little  face  looked  out  of  t^ 
whipped  windows  with  a  pinched  and 
shrinking  stare.  She  went  from  window 
to  hearth,  looking  and  listening,  all  day. 
A  drift  was  blown  in  under  the  door  and 
hardly  melted  for  all  the  blazing  fire. 
That  night  she  couldn’t  go  to  bed.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  blankets  and  curled 
herself  up  in  the  chair,  nodding  and  start¬ 
ing  in  the  circle  of  the  firelight. 

For  three  terrible  days  the  world  was 
lost  in  snow.  Before  the  end  of  that 
time  Sheila  was  talking  to  herself,  and  glad 
of  the  sound  of  her  own  hurried  little  voice. 
Then,  like  God,  came  a  beautiful  stillness 
and  the  sun.  She  opened  the  door  on  the 
fourth  morning,  and  saw  above  the  fresh 
soft  ascending  dazzle  of  the  drift  a  sky 
that  laughed  in  azure,  the  green  snow¬ 
laden  firs,  a  white  and  purple  peak.  She 
spread  out  her  hands  to  feel  the  sun  and 
found  it  warm.  She  held  it  like  a  friendly 
hand.  She  forced  herself  that  day  to 
shovel,  to  sweep,  even  to  eat.  Perhaps 
Cosme  would  be  back  before  night.  He 
and  the  parson  would  have  waited  for  the 
storm  to  be  over  before  they  made  their 
start.  She  believed  in  her  own  e.xcuses  for 
five  uneasy  days  and  then  she  believed  in 
the  worst  of  all  her  fears.  She  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  choose  from — Cosme’s  desertion, 
Cosme’s  death.  One  day  she  spent  walk¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  with  her  nails  driven  into 
her  palms. 

Late  that  night  the  white  world  dipped 
into  the  still  influence  of  a  full  white  moon. 
Before  Hilliard’s  cabin  the  great  firs  caught 
the  light  with  a  deepening  flush  of  green, 
their  ^adows  fell  in  even  lavender  tracery, 
delicate  and  soft,  across  the  snow,  across 
the  drifted  roof.  The  smoke  from  the  half- 
buried  chimney  turned  to  a  moving  silver 
plume  across  the  blue  of  the  winter-night 
sky — intense  and  warm  as  though  it  re¬ 
flected  an  August  lake. 

The  door  of  the  cabin  opened  with  a 
sharp  thrust  and  Sheila  stepped  out.  She 
walked  quickly  through  the  firs  and  stood 
on  the  ^ge  of  the  open  range-land,  be¬ 
yond  and  below  which  began  the  dark 
ridge  of  the  primeval  woods.  She  stood 
perfectly  still  and  lifted  her  face  to  the 
sky.  For  all  the  blaze  of  the  moon  the 
greater  stars  danced  in  radiance.  Their 
constellations  sloped  nobly  across  her  daz¬ 
zled  vision.  She  had  come  very  close  to 
madness  and  now  her  brain  was  dumb  and 
dark  as  though  it  had  been  shut  into  a 
blank-walled  cell.  She  stood  with  her 
hands  hanging.  She  had  no  will  nor  wish  to 
pray.  The  knowledge  had  come  to  her 
that  if  she  went  out  and  looked  this  win¬ 
ter  Pan  in  the  face,  her  brain  would  snap, 
either  to  life  or  death.  It  would  burst  its 
prison.  She  stared,  wide-eyed,  dry-eyed, 
through  the  immense  cold  height  of  air  up 
at  the  stars. 

All  at  once  a  door  flew  open  in  her  soul 
and  she  knew  God — no  visible  presence  and 
yet  an  enveloping  reality,  the  God  of  the 
savage  earth,  of  the  immense  sky,  of  the 
stars,  the  God  unsullied  and  untempted 
by  man’s  worship;  no  God  that  she  had 
ever  known,  had  ever  dreamed  of,  had 
ever  prayed  to  before.  She  did  not  pray  to 
Him  now.  She  let  her  soul  stand  ojjen  till 
it  was  filled  as  were  the  stars  and  the  earth 
mth  light. 
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The  next  day  Sheila  found  her  voice  and  | 
sang  at  her  work.  She  gave  herself  an 
overNvhelming  task  of  cleaning  and  scrub- : 
bing.  She  was  on  her  knees  like  a  char- 
wwnan.  sniffing  the  strong  reek  of  suds, 
when  there  came  a  knocking  at  her  door. 
She  leaped  up  with  pounding  heart.  But 
the  kniKking  was  more  like  a  scraping  and  I 
was  followed  by  a  low  whine.  For  a  second  ■ 
Sheila’s  head  filled  with  a  fog  of  terror,  and 
then  came  a  homely  little  begging  bark, 
ju.st  the  throaty  snuffling  sob  of  a  home¬ 
less  puppy.  Sheila  took  Cosme’s  six- 1 
shooter,  saw  that  it  was  loaded,  and  stand- 1 
ing  in  the  shelter  of  the  door  she  slowly' 
opened  it.  A  few  moments  later,  the  gun 
lay  a  yard  away  on  the  soapy  steaming 
floor,  and  Berg  was  held  tight  in  her  arms. 
His  ecstasy  of  greeting  was  no  greater  than 
her  ecstasy  of  welcome.  She  cried  and 
laughed  and  hugged  and  kissed  him.  That 
night  after  a  mighty  suppier  he  slept  on  her 
b^  across  her  feet.  Two  or  three  times 
she  woke  and  reached  her  hand  down  to 
caress  his  rough  thick  coat.  The  warmth 
of  his  body  mounted  from  her  feet  to  her 
heart.  She  thought  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  her  by  that  new  God.  .\s  for  Berg,  he 
had  found  his  God  again,  the  taming 
touch  of  a  small  human  hand. 

IT  \V.\S  in  May — one  morning  in  May — 
she  had  long  ago  lost  count  of  her  days — 
when  Sheila  stepped  across  her  sill  and 
saw  the  ground.  Just  a  patch  it  was,  no 
bigger  than  a  table-cloth,  but  it  made  her 
catch  her  breath.  She  knelt  down  and 
ran  her  hands  across  it,  sifted  some  gravel 
through  her  fingers.  How  strange  and 
various  and  colorful  were  the  atoms  of 
stone,  rare  as  jewels  to  her  eyes  so  long 
used  to  the  white  and  violet  monotony  of ! 
snow.  Beyond  the  gravel  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  drift  a  slender  crescent  of  green 
startled  her  eyes,  and— yes — there  were  a 
dozen  valorous  little  golden  flowers,  as 
flat  and  round  as  fairy  doubloons. 

Attracted  by  her  cry,  Berg  came  out, 
threw  up  his  nose  and  snuffed.  Spring 
spoke  loudly  to  his  nostrils.  There  was 
sap,  rabbits  were  about — all  of  it  no  news 
to  him.  Sheila  sat  down  on  the  sill  and 
hugged  him  close.  The  sun  was  warm  on 
his  back,  on  her  hands,  on  the  boards  be- 1 
neath  her.  I 

“May — May — May — ”  she  whispered, ! 
and  up  in  the  firs  quite  suddenly,  as  though  j 
he  had  thrown  reserve  to  the  four  win^.  I 
a  bluebird  repeated  her — “May — May —  | 
May.”  On  three  notes,  high,  low  and  high  ■ 
again,  a  little  musical  stumble  of  delight.  | 
It  had  begun  again — that  whistling  away ; 
of  winter  fear  and  winter  hopelessness. 

The  birds  sang  and  built,  and  the  May 
flies  crept  up  through  the  snow  and  spun 
silver  in  the  air  for  a  brief  dazzle  of  life.  i 
The  sun  was  so  warm  that  Berg  and  Sheila 
dozed  on  their  door-sill.  They  did  little 
else  these  days  but  dream  and  doze  and 
wait. 

The  snow  melted  from  underneath,  sink- 1 
ing  with  audible  groans  of  collapse  and 
running  off  across  the  frozen  ground  to 
swell  Hidden  Creek.  The  river  roared 
into  a  yellow  flood,  tripped  its  trees,  sliced 
at  its  banks.  SheUa  snow-shoed  down 
twee  a  day  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  barrier,  she  thought,  between  her 
and  the  world.  And  now  shie  had  attained 
to  the  savage  joy  of  loneliness.  She 
dreaded  change.  .Above  all  she  dreaded 
Hilliard.  That  warmth  of  his  beauty  had 
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i  faded  utterly  from  her  senses.  It  seemed 
as  faint  as  a  fresco  on  a  long-buried  wall. 
Intrusion  must  bring  anxiety  and  pain,  it 
might  bring  fear.  She  had  had  long  com¬ 
munion  with  her  stars  and  the  God  whose 
name  they  signaled.  She,  with  her  dog 
friend  under  her  hand,  had  cohie  to  some-*' 
thing  very  like  content. 

The  roar  of  Hidden  Creek  swelled  and 
swelled.  After  the  snow  had  shrunk  into 
patches  here  and  there  under  the  pines 
and  against  hilly  slopes,  there  was  still  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  glaciers. 

“Nobody  can  possibly  cross,”  Sheila 
exulted.  “A  man  w’ould  have  to  risk  his 
life.”  And  it  was  in  one  of  those  very  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  savage  self-congratulation 
when  there  came  the  sound  of  nearing 
hoofs. 

She  was  sitting  on  her  threshold  watch¬ 
ing  the  slow  darkness,  a  sifting  down  of 
ashes  through  the  still  air.  It  was  so  very 
still  that  the  little  new  moon  hung  there 
above  the  firs  like  faint  music.  Silver  and 
gray  and  silver  and  green  and  violet — 
Sheila  named  the  delicacies  of  dappled 
light.  The  stars  had  begun  to  shake  little 
splinters  of  radiance  through  the  firs. 
They  w'ere  softer  than  the  w'inter  stars — 
their  keenness  melted  by  the  warm  blue 
of  the  air.  Sheila  sat  and  held  her  knees 
and  smiled.  The  distant  increasing  tumult 
of  the  river,  so  part  of  the  silence  that  it 
seemed  no  sound  at  all,  lulled  her.  Then 
above  it  the  beat  of  horse’s  hoofs. 

.\t  first  she  just  sat  empty  of  sensation 
except  for  the  shock  of  those  faint  thuds 
of  sound.  Then  her  heart  began  to  beat 
to  bursting;  with  dread,  with  a  suffocation 
of  suspense.  She  got  up,  quiet  as  a  thief. 
The  horse  stopped.  There  came  a  step, 
rapid  and  eager.  She  fled  like  a  furtive 
shadow  into  the  house,  fell  on  her  knees 
i  there  by  the  hearth  and  hid  her  face  against 
the  big  hide-covered  chair.  Her  eyes  were 
I  full  of  cold  tears.  Her  finger-tips  were  ice. 

I  She  was  shaking,  shuddering  rather,  from 
j  head  to  foot.  The  steps  had  come  close, 
i  had  struck  the  threshold.  There  they 
stopfjed.  After  a  pause,  which  her  pulses 
filled  with  shaken  rhythm,  her  name  was 
spoken.  So  long  it  had  been  since  she  had 
■  heard  it  that  it  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  foreign 
speech.  • 

“Sheila!  Sheila!” 

She  lifted  her  head  sharply.  It  was  not 
Hilliard’s  voice. 

“Sheila — ”  There  was  such  an  agony  of 
fear  in  the  softly  spoken  syllables,  there 
was  such  a  weight  of  dread  on  the  breath 
of  the  speaker,  that  for  very  pity  Sheila 
forgot  herself.  She  got  up  from  the  floor 
and  moved  dazedly  to  meet  the  figure  on 
the^  threshold.  It  was  dimly  outlined 
against  the  violet  evening  light.  Sheila 
came  up  quite  close  and  put  her  hands  on 
the  tense-hanging  arms.  They  caught  her. 
Then  she  sobbed  and  laughed  aloud,  call¬ 
ing  out  in  her  astonishment  again  and 
again,  softly,  incredulously — 

'  “Fr>«,  Dickie?  Oh,  Dickie,  Dickie,  it’s — 

you?” 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

I  SKeila  anJ  tKe  Stars 

HILLI.\RD’S  first  messenger  had  been 
hindered  by  death.  Several  times  it 
seemed  that  his  second  messenger  would 
I  suffer  the  same  grim  prevention.  But 
this  second  messenger  was  young  and  set 
I  like  steel  to  his  purpose.  He  left  the  rail¬ 
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road  at  Millings,  hired  a  horse,  crossed  the 
great  plain  above  the  town  and  braved  the 
Pass,  dangerous  with  overbalanced  weights 
of  melting  snow.  There  on  the  lonely  Hill 
he  had  first  encounter  with  that  .\rch- 
Hinderer.  A  snowslide  caught  him  and 
he  left  his  hor^  buried,  struggling  out 
himself  from  the  cold  smother  like  a 
maimed  insect,  to  lie  for  hours  by  the  road 
till  breath  and  life  came  back  to  him.  He 
got  himself  on  foot  to  the  nearest  ranch, 
and  there  he  hired  a  fresh  horse  and 
reached  Rusty,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day. 

Rusty  was  overshadowed  by  a  tragedy. 

The  body  of  the  trapper,  Hilliard’s 
first  messenger,  had  been  found  under  the 
melting  snow  a  few  days  before,  and  to  the 
white-faced  young  stranger  was  given  that 
stained  and  withered  letter  in  which  Hil¬ 
liard  had  excused  and  explained  his  deser¬ 
tion.  Nothing,  at  Rusty,  had  been  heard 
of  Sheila.  No  one  knew  even  that  she  had 
ever  left  Miss  Blake’s  ranch.  The  history 
of  such  lonely  places  is  a  sealed  book  from 
snowfall  until  spring.  Their  tragedies  are 
the  dumb  tragedies  of  animal  life.  No 
one  had  ever  connected  Sheila’s  name 
with  Hilliard’s.  No  one  knew  of  his  plans 
for  her.  The  trapper  had  set  off  without 
delay,  not  even  going  back  to  his  house, 
some  little  distance  outside  of  Rusty,  to 
tell  his  wife  that  he  would  be  bringing 
home  a  lodger  with  him.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  at  the  office  a  small  bundle  of  let¬ 
ters  all  in  the  same  hand  addressed  to  Miss 
Arundel.  They  had  to  wait,  perforce,  till 
the  snowbound  country  was  released. 

“It’s  not  likely  even  now,”  sly  and 
twinkling  Lander  of  the  hotel  told  Dickie, 
“that  you  can  make  it  to  Miss  Blake's 
place.  No,  sir,  nor  to  Hilliard’s  neither. 
Hidden  Creek’s  up.  She’s  sure  some  flood 
this  time  of  the  year.  It’s  as  much  as  your 
life’s  good  for,  stranger.” 

But  Dickie  merely  smiled  and  got  for 
himself  a  horse  that  was  “good  in  deep 
water.”  And  he  rode  away  from  Rusty 
without  looking  back. 

He  rode  along  a  lush  wet  land  of  roar¬ 
ing  streams,  and  on  the  bank  of  Hidden 
Creek  there  was  a  roaring  that  drowned 
even  the  beating  of  his  heart.  The  flood 
straddled  across  his  path  like  Apollyon. 

A  dozen  times  the  horse  refused  the 
ford — at  last,  with  a  desperate  toss  of  his 
head,  he  made  a  plunge  for  it.  Almost  at 
once  he  was  swept  from  the  cobbled  bed. 
He  swam  sturdily,  but  the  current  whirled 
him  down  like  a  straw.  Dickie  slipped 
from  the  saddle  on  the  upper  side  so  that 
the  water  pressed  him  close  to  the  horse, 
and  even  when  they  both  went  under,  he 
held  to  the  animal  with  hands  like  iron. 
This  saved  his  life.  Fifteen  blind,  black, 
gasping  minutes  later  the  horse  pulled 
him  up  on  the  farther  bank  and  they  stood 
trembling  together,  dazed  by  life  and  the 
warmth  of  the  air. 

It  was  growing  dark.  The  heavy  shadow 
of  the  mountain  fell  across  them  and  across 
the  swollen  yellow  river  they  had  just  es¬ 
caped.  There-  began  to  be  a  dappling 
light — the  faint  shining  of  that  slim  young 
moon.  She  was  just  a  silver  curl  there 
above  the  edge  of  the  hill.  In  an  hour  she 
would  set.  Her  brightness  was  as  shy  and 
subtle  as  the  brightness  of  a  smile.  The 
messenger  pulled  his  trembling  body  to 
the  wet  saddle  and,  looking  about  for  land¬ 
marks  that  had  been  described  to  him,  he 
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found  the  faint  trail  to  Hilliard’s  ranch. 
Presently  he  made  out  the  low  building 
under  its  firs.  He  dropped  down,  freed 
the  good,  swimmer  and  turned  him  loose, 
then  moved  rapidly  across  the  little  clear¬ 
ing.  It  was  all  so  still.  Hidden  Creek 
ilone  made  a  threatening  tumult.  Dickie 
stopped  before  he  came  to  the  door.  He 
sto^  with  his  hands  clenched  at  his  sides 
and  his  chin  lifted.  He  seemed  to  be 
yaking  to  the  sky.  He  stumbled  to  the 
door  and  called, 

“Sheila - ” 

Then  she  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the 
floor  and  stand  before  him  and  put  her 
hands  on  his  arms. 

A  sort  of  insanity  of  joy,  of  childish  ex¬ 
citement,  came  upon  Sheila  when  she  had 
recognized  her  visitor.  She  flitted  about 
the  room,  she  laughed,  she  talked  half 
wildly — it  had  been  such  a  long  silence — 
in  broken  ejaculatory  sentences.  It  was 
Dickie’s  dumbness  as  he  leaned  against  the 
door  looking  at  her  that  sobered  her  at 
last.  She  came  close  to  him  again  and  saw 
that  he  was  shivering  and  that  streams  of 
water  were  running  from  his  clothes  to  the 
floor. 

“Why,  Dickie!  How  wet  you  are!” 
Again  she  put  her  hands  on  his  arms — 
He  was  indeed  drenched.  She  looked  up 
into  his  face.  It  was  gray  and  drawn  in 
the  uncertain  light. 

“That  dreadful  river!  How  did  you 
cross  it!” 

Dickie  smiled. 

“It  would  have  taken  more  than  a  river 
to  stop  me,”  he  said  in  his  old  half-demure, 
half-ironical  fashion.  And  that  was  all 
Sheila  ever  heard  of  that  brief  epic  of  his 
journey.  He  drew  away  from  her  now  and 
went  over  to  the  fire. 

“Dickie,”  she  followed  him.  “Tell  me 
how  you  came  here.  How  you  knew  where 
I  was.  Wait — I’ll  get  you  some  of  Cosme’s 
clothes — and  a  cup  of  tea.” 

This  time,  exhausted  as  he  was,  Dickie 
did  not  fail  to  stand  up  to  take  the  cup  she 
brought  him.  He  shook  his  head  at  the 
dr)'  clothes.  He  didn’t  want  Hilliard’s 
things,  thank  you;  he  was  drying  out 
nicely  by  the  fire.  He  wasn’t  a  bit  cold. 
He  sat  and  drank  the  tea.  leaning  forward, 
his  elbows  on  his  knees.  He  was  after  all 
just  the  same,  she  decided — only  more  so. 
His  Dickie-ness  had  increased  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  There  was  still  that  quaint  look  of 
having  come  in  from  the  fairy  doings  of  a 
midsummer  night.  Only,  now  that  his 
color  had  come  back  and  the  light  of  her 
lamp  shone  on  him,  he  had  a  firmer  and 
more  vital  look.  His  sickly  pallor  had 
gone,  and  the  blue  marks  under  his  eyes — 
the  eyes  were  fuller,  deeper,  more  brilliant. 
He  was  steadier,  firmer.  He  had  definitely 
shed  the  pitifulness  of  his  childhood.  And 
Sheila  did  not  remember  that  his  mouth 
had  so  sweet  a  firm  line  from  sensitive  end 
to  end  of  the  lips. 

TJER  impatience  was  driving  her  heart 

^  faster  at  every  beat. 

“You  must  please  tell  me  everything 
now,  Dickie,”  she  pleaded,  sitting  on  the 
ann  of  Hilliard’s  second  chair.  Her  cheeks 
burned,  her  hair,  grown  to  an  awkward 
length,  had  come  loose  from  a  ribbon  and 
fallen  about  her  face  and  shoulders.  She 
had  made  herself  a  frock  of  orange-col¬ 
ored  cotton  stuff — something  that  Hilliard 
bad  bought  for  curtains.  It  was  a  startling 
color  enough,  but  it  could -not  dim  her 


gipsy  beauty  of  wild  dark  hair  and 
browned  skin,  with  which  the  misty  and 
spiritual  eyes  and  the  slightly  straightened 
and  saddened  lips  made  exquisite  dishar¬ 
mony. 

Dickie  looked  up  at  her  a  minute.  He 
put  down  his  cup  and  got  to  his  feet.  He 
went  to  stand  by  the  shelf,  half-turned 
from  her. 

“Tell  me,  at  least,”  she'  begged  in  a , 
cracked  key  of  suspense,  “do  you  know 
anything  about — Hilliardt” 

At  that  Dickie  was  vividly  a  victim  of 
remorse. 

“Oh — Sheila — Damn!  I  aw  a  beast! 
Of  course  —he’s  all  right.  Only,  you  see, 
he’s  been  hurt  and .  is  in  the  hospital.  , 
That’s  why  I  came.” 

“You?  —  Hilliard?  —  Dickie?  I  can’t 
really  understand.”  She  pushed  back  her 
hair  with  the  same  gesture  she  had  used 
in  the  studio  when  Sylvester  Hudson’s  i 
offer  of  “a  job”  had  set  her  brain  whirling. ! 

“No,  of  course.  You  wouldn’t.”  Dickie 
spoke  slowly  again,  looking  at  the  rug.  “I 
went  East - ” 

“But— Hilliard?” 

He  looked  up  at  her  and  flashed  a 
queer,  pained  sort  of  smile.  “I  am 
coming  to  him,  Sheila.  I’ve  got  to  tell 
you  some  about  myself  before  I  get  around 

to  him  or  else  you  wouldn’t  savvy - ” 

“Oh!”  She  couldn’t  meet  the  look  that 
went  with  the  queer  smile,  for  it  was  even 
queerer  and  more  pained,  and  was  some¬ 
how  too  old  a  look  for  Dickie.  So  she 
said,  “Oh!”  again  childishly  and  waited, 
staring  at  her  fingers. 

“I  went  to  New  York  because  I  thought 
I’d  find  you  there,  Sheila.  Pop’s  hotel 
was  on  fire.” 

“Did  you  really  burn  it  down,  Dickie?” 
He  started  violently.  “/  burn  it  down? 
Good  Lord!  No!  VVhat  made  you  think 
such  a  thing?” 

“Never  mind.  Your  father  thought  so.”  , 
Dickie’s  face  flushed.  “I  suppose  he ! 
would.”  He  thought  it  over,  then  shrugged  ' 
his  shoulders.  “I  didn’t.  I  don’t  know¬ 
how  it  started.  I  went  to  New  York  and 
to  that  place  you  used  to  live  in — the  j 
garret.  I  had  the  address  from  the  man  | 
who  took  Pop  there.”  ; 

“The  studio?  Our  studio? —  You  \ 

there,  Dickie?”  ~ 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I  lived  there.  I  thought, ; 
at  first,  you  might  come.  Well — ” ! 
Dickie  hurried  as  though  he  wanted  to 
pass  quickly  over  this  necessary  history  of 
his  own  experience.  “I  got  a  job  at  a  ho¬ 
tel.”  He  smiled  faintly.  “I  was  a  waiter. 
One  night  I  went  to  look  at  a  fire.  It  was 
a  big  fire.  I  was  tiy-ing  to  think  out  what 
it  was  like — you  know  the  way  I  always 
did.  It  used  to  drive  Pop  loco.  I  must 
have  been  talking  to  myself.  Anyway, 
there  was  a  fellow  standing  near  me  with 
a  note-book  and  a  pencil  and  he  spoke 
up  suddenly — kind  of  sharp,  and  said: 
‘Say  that  again,  will  you?’  He  was  a ! 
newspapter  reporter,  Sheila.  That’s  how  ’ 
I  got  into  the  job.  But  I’m  only  telling ! 
you  because - ” 

Sheila  hit  the  rung  of  her  chair  with  an 
impatient  foot.  “Oh,  Dickie!  How  silly 
you  are!  As  if  I  weren’t  dying  to  hear  all 
about  it.  How  did  you  get  ‘into  the  job’? 
What  job?” 

“Reporting,”  said  Dickie.  He  was  | 
troubled  by  this  urgency  of  hers.  He  be- 1 
gan  to  stammer  a  little.  “Of  course,  the —  1 
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the  fellow  helped  me  a  lot.  He  got  me  on 
the  staff.  He  went  round  with  me.  He— 
he  took  down  what  I  said  and  later  he— 
he  kind  of  edited  my  copy  before  I  handed 
it  in.  He — he  was  almighty  good  to  me. 
And  I — I  worked  awfully  hard.  Like  hell. 
Night-classes  when  I  wasn’t  on  night  duty, 
and  books.  Then,  Sheila,  I  began  to  get 
kind  of  crazy  over  words.”  His  eyes 
kindled,  and  his  face.  He  straightened. 
He  forgot  himself  whatever  it  was  that 
weighed  upon  him.  “.Aren’t  they  wonder¬ 
ful?  They’re  like  polished  stones— each 
one  a  different  shape  and  color  and  feel 
You  fit  ’em  this  way  and  that  and  turn 
’em  and — all  at  once,  they  shine  and  sing. 
God!  I  never  knowed  what  was  the  matter 
with  me  till  I  began  to  work  with  words— 
and  that  is  work,  Sheila!  Lord!  How  you 
hate  them,  and  love  them,  and  curse  them 
and  worship  them.  I  used  to  think  I 
wanted  whisky."  He  laughed  scorn  at 
that  old  desire,  then  came  to  self-conscious¬ 
ness  again  and  was  shamefaced — “I  guess 
you  think  I  am  plumb  out  of  my  head,”  he 
apologized.  “You  see,  it  was  because  I 
was  a — a  reporter,  Sheila,  that  I  happened 
to  be  there  when  Hilliard  was  hurt.  1  was 
coming  home  from  the  night  courts.  It 
was  down-town.  At  a  street  corner,  there 
was  a  crowd.  Somebody  told  me:  ‘Young 
Hilliard’s  car  ran  into  a  milk  cart,  turned 
turtle.  He’s  hurt.’  Well,  of  course,  I 
knew  it’d  be  a  good  story — all  that  about 
Hilliard  and  his  millions  and  his  coming 
from  the  West  to  get  his  inheritance— it 
had  just  come  out  a  couple  of  months  be¬ 
fore.” 

“His  millions?”  repeated  Sheila.  She 
slipped  off  the  arm  of  his  chair  without 
turning  her  wide  look  from  Dickie  and  sat 
down  with  an  air  of  deliberate  sobriety. 
“His  inheritance?”  she  repeated. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  That’s  what  took  him 
East.  He  had  news  at  Rusty.  He  wrote 
}"ou  a  letter  and  sent  it  by  a  man  who  was 
to  fetch  you  to  Rusty.  You  were  to  stay 
there  with  his  wife  till  Hilliard  would  be 
coming  back  for  you.  But,  Sheila,  the 
man  was  caught  in  a  trap  and  buried  by  a 
blizzard.  They  found  him  only  about  a 
week  ago — with  Hilliard’s  letter  in  his 
pocket.”  Dickie  fumbled  in  his  own 
steaming  coat.  “Here  it  is.  I’ve  got  it.” 

“Don’t  give  it  to  me  yet,”  she  said.  “Go 
on.” 

WELL,”  Dickie  turned  the  shriveled 
and  stained  paper  lightly  in  rest¬ 
less  fingers,  “that  morning  in  New  York,  I 
got  up  close  to  the  car  and  had  my  note¬ 
book  out.  Hilliard  was  waiting  for  the  am¬ 
bulance.  His  ribs  were  smashed  and  his 
arm  broken.  He  was  conscious.  He  was 
laughing  and  talking  and  smoking  cigarets. 

I  asked  him  some  questions  and  he  took  a 
notion  to  question  me.  ‘You’re  from  the 
West,’  he  said,  and  when  I  told  him  ‘Mill¬ 
ings’  he  kind  of  gasped  and  sat  up.  That' 
turned  him  faint.  But  when  they  were 
carrying  him  off,  he  got  a  hold  of  my  hand 
and  whispered,  ‘Come  see  me  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.’  I  was  willing  enough — I  went.  .And 
they  took  me  to  him.  Private  room.  .And  a 
nice-looking  nurse.  And  flowers.  He  has 
lots  of  friends  in  New  York,  Hilliard,  you 
bet  you.”  It  was  irony  again  and  Sheila 
stirred  nervously.  That  changed  his  tone. 

He  moved  abruptly  and  came  and  sat 
down  near  her,  locking  his  hands  and  liend- 
ing  his  head  to  study  them  in  the  old  way. 
“He  found  out  who  I  was  and  he  told  me 
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about  you,  Sheila,  and  because  he  was  too 
much  hurt  to  travel  or  even  to  write,  he 
aske<l  me  to  go  out  and  carry  a  message 
for  him.  Nothing  would  have  kept  me 
from  going  anyway,”  Dickie  added  quaint¬ 
ly.  “\\  hen  I  learned  what  had  been  hap¬ 
pening  and  how  you  were  left  and  no  let¬ 
ters  coming  from  Rusty  to  answer  his — 
Well,  sir,  I  could  hardly  sit  still  to  hear 
about  all  that,  Sheila.  But  anyway — ” 
Dickie  moved  his  hands;  they  sought  the 
arms  of  his  chair  and  the  fingers  tightened. 
He  looked  past  Sheila.  “He  told  me  then 
how  it  was  with  you  and  him.  That  you 
were  planning  to  be  married.  .And  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  find  you  and  tell  you  what  he  said.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

Dickie  spoke  carefully,  using  his  strange 
gift.  With  every  word  his  face  grew  a 
trifle  whiter,  but  that  had  no  effect  upon 
hb  eloquence.  He  painted  a  vivdd  and 
touching  picture  of  the  shattered  and  wist¬ 
ful  youth.  He  repeated  the  shaken  words 
of  remorse  and  love.  “  T  want  her  to  come 
East  and  marry  me.  I  love  her.  Tell  her 
I  love  her.  Tell  her  I  can  give  her  every¬ 
thing  she  wants  in  all  the  world.  Tell  her 
to  come — ’  ”  And,  far  more  skilfully  than 
ever  Hilliard  himself  could,  Dickie  pleaded 
the  intoxication  of  that  sudden  shower  of 
gold,  the  bewildering  change  in  the  young 
waif’s  life,  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  go 
and  see  and  touch  the  miracle.  There  was 
a  long  silence  after  Dickie  had  delivered 
himself  of  the  burden  of  his  promise.  The 
fire  leaped  and  crackled  on  Hilliard’s  for¬ 
saken  hearth.  It  threw  shadows  and 
gleams  across  Dickie’s  thin,  exhausted 
face  and  Sheila’s  inscrutably  thoughtful 
one. 


ril  Teach  You  Piano 
In  Quarter  Usual  Time 


lo  persons  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  heard  of  my  method,  this 
may  seem  a  pretty  bold  state¬ 
ment.  But  I  will  gladly  convince 
you  of  its  accuracy  by  referring 
you  to  any  number  of  my  gradu¬ 
ates  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


There  isn’t  a  State  in  the  Union '’that  doesn’t  con¬ 
tain  a  score  or  more  skilled  players  of  the  piano  or 
organ  who  obtained  their  entire  training  from  me  by 
mail.  I  have  far  more  stu- 
^  dents  than  were  ever  before 
Inves- 


taught  by  one  man . . 

tigate  by  writing  for  my  64- 
page  free  booklet.  “Howto 
Learn  Piano  or  Organ.” 

My  way  of  teaching  piano 
or  organ  is  entirety  dij^- 
ent  from  alt  others  Out 
of  every  four  hours  of  study, 
one  hour  is  spent  entirety 
away  from  the  keyboard  — 
learning  something  about 
Harmony  and  the  Laws  of 
Music.  This  is  an  awful 
shock  to  most  teachers  of 
the  “old  school.”  who  still 
think  that  learning  piano  is 
solely  a  problem  of  “finger 
gymnastics.”  When  you 
do  go  to  the  keyboard,  you 
accomplish  turice  as  much, 
because  you  understand 
what  you  are  doing.  With¬ 
in  four  lessons  I  enable 
you  to  play  an  interesting 
piece  not  only  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  key,  but  in  all  other 
keys  as  well. 

I  make  use  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  scientific  help— many 
of  which  are  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  the  average 
teacher.  My  patented  in¬ 
vention,  the  COLORO- 
TONE,  sweeps  away  play¬ 
ing  difficulties  that  have 
troubled  students  for  gen¬ 
erations.  By  its  use.  Trans¬ 
position— usually  a  “night¬ 
mare”  to  students— be¬ 
comes  easy  and  fascinating. 
With  my  fifth  lesson  I 
introduce  another  impor¬ 
tant  and  exclusive  inven- 
tion,  QUINN  DEX. 
Quinn-Dex  is  a  simple, 
hand-operated  moving  pic¬ 
ture  device,  which  enables 
you  to  see,  right  befor? 
your  eyes,  every  movement 
of  my  hands  at  the  key¬ 
board.  You  actually  see 
the  fingers  move.  Instead 
of  having  to  reproduce  your 
teacher's  finger  movements 
from  MEMORY  — which 
cannot  be  always  accurate 
—you  have  the  correct  mod¬ 
els  before  you  during  every 
minute  of  practice.  The 
COLOROTONE  and 
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QUINN-DEX  save  you  months  and  years  of  wasted 
effort.  They  can  be  obtained  only  from  me,  and 
there  is  nothing  else,  anywhere,  even  remotely  like 
them. 

Men  and  women  who  have  failed  by  all  other 
methods  have  quickly  and  easily  attained  success 
when  studying  with  me.  In  all  essential  ways  you 
are  in  closer  touch  with  me  than  if  you  were  study¬ 
ing  by  the  oral  method— yet  my  lessons  cost  you 
only  43  cents  each— and  they  include  all  the  many 
recent  developments  in  scientific  teaching.  For 
the  student  of  moderate  means,  this  method  of 
studying  is  far  superior  to  all  others,  and  even  for 
the  wealthiest  students  there  is  nothing  better  at 
any  price.  You  may  be  certain  that  your  progress 
is  at  all  times  in  accord  with  the  best  musical 
thought  of  the  present  day.  and  this  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

My  Course  is  endorsed  by  distinguished  musicians 
who  would  not  recommend  any  course  but  the  best. 
It  is  for  beginners  or  experienced  players,  old  or 
young.  You  advance  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  you 
wish.  All  necessary  music  is  supplied  without  ex¬ 
tra  charge.  A  diploma  is  granted.  Write  to-day. 
without  cost  or  obligation,  for  64-paKe  free  booklet, 
“How  to  Learn  Piano  or  Organ.” 


SHE  held  out  her  hand. 

“Give  me  the  letters  now,  Dickie.” 

He  handed  her  the  bundle  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  Rusty  and  the  little  withered 
one  taken  from  the  body  of  the  trapper. 
Sheila  took  them  and  held  them  on  her 
knee.  She  pressed  both  her  hands  against 
her  eyes,  then  leaning  toward  the  fire  she 
read  the  letters,  beginning  with  that  one 
that  had  spent  so  many  months  under  the 
dumb  snow. 

Berg,  who  had  investigated  Dickie, 
leaned  against  her  knee  while  she  read,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  read  and  laid 
the  pile  by  on  the  table  behind  her.  She 
sat  for  a  long  while,  elbows  on  the  arms 
of  her  chair,  fingers  laced  beneath  her  chin. 
She  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  fire,  but 
she  was  watching  Dickie  through  her  eye¬ 
lashes.  There  was  no  ease  in  his  attitude. 
He  had  his  arms  folded,  his  hands  gripped 
the  damp  sleeves  of  his  coat.  When  she 
spoke,  he  jumped  as  though  she  had  fired 
a  gun. 

“It  is  not  true,  Dickie,  that  things  were 
—were  that  wa.y  between  Cosme  and  me. 
We  had  not  settled  to  be  married — ” 
She  paused  and  saw  that  he  forced 
him.self  to  sit  quiet.  “Do  you  really 
think,’’  she  said,  “that  the  man  that  wrote 
those  letters  loves  me?”  Dickie  was  si¬ 
lent.  He  would  not  meet  her  look.  “So 
you  promised  Hilliard  that  you  would  take 
me  back  to  marry  him?”  There  was  an 
edge  to  her  voice. 

Dickie’s  face  burned  cruelly.  “No,” 
he  said  with  shortness.  “I  w’as  going  to 
take  you  to  the  train  and  then  come  back 
bere.  I  am  going  to  take  up  this  claim  of 
Hilliard’s.  He’s  through  with  it.  He  likes 
the  East.  You  see,  Sheila,  he’s  got  the 
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I  ■  hlmMU  ter  tventy  yeu.  !<o  bwlly  )>«  rouM  I 

I  ■  hardly  talk,  orlglnatur  of  the  Hugne  Vnit  I 

I  M  Mrlluxl  for  Reatortnx  Perfect  Speech  and  I 

Founder  of  The  Hogue  In.<<tltute  for  Stain- 
roerers  and  Stutterem  (Founded  1901).  an 
Inatltutlnn  with  national  patronage  atreagly  cnttorMd  by 
the  Bedical  profeaslen.  ha.e  wrttteii  a  2S8-page  book.  teUlng 
how  he  cured  hlntaelf.  Contalivt  definite  and  authoritative 
Information.  Sent  anywhere  to  readen  of  Eveo'tody* 
for  2.5  rente  coin  or  atainpe  to  rover  postage  and  mailing. 
Addre» 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOCl’E.  Preeldrnl 
JJSI  Bagwe  Balldiag.  IndianapolU,  Indiana 
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Easy  to  Pl^ 
EasytoPa^ 


SAXOPHONE 


THE  Citizens  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 
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whole  world  to  play  with.  It’s  quite  true.” 
Dickie  said  this  gravely,  insistent!}’.  “He 
can  give  you  everything - ” 

“.\nd  you?” 

Dickie  stared  at  her  with  parted  lips. 
He  seemed  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  he  startle 
away  some  hesitant  hope.  “I?”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  • 

“I  mean — you  don’t  like  the  East?— 
You  will  give  up  your  work?” 

“Oh — ”  he  dropped  back.  The  hope 
had  flown  and  he  was  able  to  breathe 
again,  though  breathing  seemed  to  hurt. 
“Yes,  ma’am.  I’ll  give  up  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  I  don’t  like  New  York.” 

“But  Dickie — your — words?  I’ll  like 
to  see  something  you’ve  written.” 

Dickie’s  hand  went  to  an  inner  pocket. 

“I  wanted  you  to  see  this,  Sheila.”  His 
eyes  were  lowered  to  hide  a  flaming  pride.  * 
“My  poems.” 

Sheila  felt  a  shock  of  dread.  Dickie’s 
poems!  She  was  afraid  to  read  them.  She 
could  not  help  but  think  of  his  life  at 
Millings,  of  that  sordid  hotel-lobby. 
Newspaper  stories — yes — that  was  imagin¬ 
able.  But — poetry?  Sheila  had  b^n 
brought  up  on  verse.  There  was  hardly  a 
beautiful  line  that  had  not  sung  itself  into 
the  fabric  of  her  brain. 

“Poems?”  she  repeated,  just  a  trifle 
blankly,  then  seeing  the  hurt  in  his  face 
about  the  sensitive  and  delicate  lips,  she 
put  out  a  quick,  penitent  hand.  “Let  me 
see  them — at  once!” 

He  handed  a  few  folded  papers  to  her. 
They  were  damp.  He  put  his  face  down 
to  his  hands  and  looked  at  the  floor  as 
though  he  could  not  bear  to  watch  her 
face.  Sheila  saw  that  he  was  shaking.  It 
meant  so  much  to  him  then?  She  unfolded 
the  papers  shrinkingly  and  read.  .\s  she 
read,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  checks  for 
shame.  She  ought  never  to  have  doubted 
him.  Never,  after  the  first  look  into  his 
face,  never  after  hearing  him  speak  of  the 
“cold  white  flame”  of  an  unforgotten  win¬ 
ter  night.  Dickie’s  w’ords,  so  greatly  loved 
and  groped  for,  so  tirelessly  pursued  in  the 
face  of  his  world’s  scorn  and  injur}’,  came 
to  him  when  they  did  come,  on  wings.  In 
the  four  short  poems,  there  was  not  a  word 
outside  of  his  inner  experience,  and  yet  she 
felt  that  those  words  had  blown  through 
him  mysteriously  on  a  wind — the  wind  that 
fans  such  flame — 


HOSIERY 

(^rMEN 

Men  appreciate  Shawknit  Silks.  They  look 
well,  fit  well,  and  wear  well.  They  wear 


^  wear 

out  too,  in  time,  but  never  until  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  generous  measure,  full  and  running 
over,  of  real  satisfaction.  At  your  dealer’s. 


SHAWSTOCKJNGCO.  £owell.U»lass. 


iLArti^cial? 


••We  Have  Three 
in  Our  Home** 

“My  mama  says  she  couldn’tkeep 
house  without  them.” 

Quality 


This  man  has  lost 
an  arm.  His  loss  is  not 
apparent,  because  he 
wears  a  Carnes  Artificial 
Arm,  which  both  looks 
and  acts  like  the  natural 
arm.  The  elbow  bends. 


arm.  a  nc  cioow  oenos, 
wrist  turns,  fingers  flex  and 
grasp.  Only  by  close  inspec- 
tion  can  the  Carnes  be  de- 
tected  from  the  living  arm. 

Wearers  of  Carnes  Arms  dress  them- 
selvt*,  carry  baggage,  use  knife,  fork, 
pencil  and  pen  and  do  any  kind  of  work, 
including  the  operation  of  intricate  machinery. 


Gives  double  service 
from  every  single 
electric  socket. 


’Everr  wired  borne 
needs  three  or 
more” 


Carnes  Artificial  Arm 


Oh  small  song  you  sang  to  me 
A  hundred  hundred  days  ago, 

Oh  small  song  whose  melody 
Walks  in  my  heart  and  stumbles  so; 
I  can  not  bear  the  level  nights. 

And  all  the  moons  are  over-long. 
And  all  the  hours  from  sun  to  sun 
Turn  to  a  little  song — 

Like  the  beat  of  the  falling  rain. 
Until  there  seems  no  roof  at  all. 
And  my  heart  is  washed  with  pain- 

Why  is  a  woman’s  throat  a  bird. 
White  in  the  thicket  of  the  years? 


Keep*  Men  on  the  Payroll 

Many  hjehly-trained  artisans  or  mechanics,  after 
th«  kiM  of  MM  or  both  orou,  havo  boon  enablod  by  Cornoo 
Arms  to  cootiniM  ttooir  work  with  no  kios  of  qoalite— happy 
eamoro  inatoad  of  depondeDta.  TIm  Cantief  Ana  w  incoa* 
spicuoaa  and  eomfortaole  and  ita  oae  ia  qoichfy  loaniod. 

Illostnited  Book  FBEE 

Ana  ia  dotail  aad  eoatalna  tbo  ■torioo  aad  pbotoaraidM  of 
aeoroo  of  laaiaMd  poroons  roatorod  to  oaefuineoa.  ^ni  freo 
lo  any  hitoroatod  poraou. 

CMiiEs  tiiTiFicm  Lim  CO.  Naa5rgiR.“*ta»: 


At  remr 
Dtaier’t 


BENJAMIN  ELECrxiC  MFC.  CO. 
CkicM*  New  Terk  S»  FraNciec* 


Free  Book 

Onlainfng  complete 
story  of  the  origin  t 
and  history  of  that  J 
wonderful  Instru-^^ 
ment— the 


’HEREVER 


you  may 

\l\l  lire  you  are  assuretl 
Y  Y  complete  safety  for 
your  money  and  4% 
compound  interest  when  you 
Bank  by  Mail  with  this 
fifty-two-year-old  institution. 
Booklet  “E”  explains  our 
system. 


Ewi;v  pail*  guaranteed 

MADF  AT  SMIRLEY  MASSAC  MU  S  E  TTS 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


“Don’t  be  kind  to  me.  Oh — I  am  i 
ashameil.  I’ve  treated  you  so.  And — and 
saubbtti  you.  And — and  condescended  to 
you,  Dickie.  .\nd  shamed  you.  You — ! 
And  you  can  write  such  lines — and  you  are 
great — you  will  be  very  great —  .A  poet, 
Dickie,  why  couldn’t  I  see?  Father  would 
liave  seen.  Don’t  touch  me  please!  I 
can’t  bear  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must 
have  been  through  such  long,  long  misery — 
there  in  Millings,  behind  that  desk — all 
stifled  and  cramped  and  shut  in.  And 
\;hen  I  came,  I  might  have  helped  you. 

I  might  have  understood.  But  I  hurt  you 
more.” 

“Please  don’t  Sheila— it  isn’t  true.  Oh,  i 
iamn  my  poems!”  i 

This  made  her  laugh  a  little,  and  she  got  ' 
i;p  and  dried  her  eyes  and  sat  before  him  : 
like  a  humbled  child.  It  was  quite  terrible 
for  Dickie.  His  face  was  drawn  with  the 
discomfort  of  it.  He  moved  about  the 
room,  miserable  and  restless. 

Sheila  recovered  herself  and  looked  up 
at  him  with  a  sort  of  wan  resolution. 

“And  you  will  stay  here  and  work  the 
ranch  and  write,  Dickie?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  He  managed  a  smile. 
“If  you  think  a  fellow  can  push  a  plow 
and  write  poetry  with  the  same  hand.” 

“It’s  been  done  before.  And — and  you 
will  send  me  back  to  Hilliard  and — the 
good  old  world?” 

Dickie’s  artificial  smile  left  him.  He 
stood  white  and  stiff,  looking  down  at  her. 
He  tried  to  speak  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
throat. 

“And  I  must  leave  you  here,”  Sheiltt 
went  on  softly,  “with  my  stars?” 

She  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  door 
and  stcKxl  half-turned  from  him,  her  fin 
gers  playnng  with  the  latch. 

Dickie  found  part  of  his  voice. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Sheila,  about  your 
stars?” 

“You  told  me,”  she  said  carefully,  “that 
you  would  go  and  work  and  then  come 
back— but,  I  suppose - ” 

That  was  as  far  as  she  got.  Dickie  flung 
himself  across  the  room.  A  chair  crashed. 
He  had  his  arms  about  her.  »He  was  shak¬ 
ing.  That  pale  and  tender  light  was  in  his 
face.  The  whiteness  of  a  full  moon,  the 
irtutencss  of  a  dawn  seemed  to  fall  over 
Sheila. 

“He — he  can  give  you  everything — ” 
Dickie  said  shakily. 

“I’ve  been  waiting — ”  she  said.  “I 
didn’t  know  it  until  lately.  But  I’ve  been 
waiting,  so  long  now  for — for — ”  She 
dosed  her  eyes  and  lifted  her  soft  sad 
mouth.  It  was  no  longer  patient. 

rl  .VT  night  Dickie  and  Berg  lay  together 
on  the  hide  before  the  fire,  wrapp^  in  a 
blanket.  Dickie  did  not  sleep.  He  looked 
through  the  uncurtained  horizontal  win¬ 
dow,  at  the  stars. 

“You've  got  everything  else,  Hilliard,” 
he  muttered.  “You’ve  got  the  whole 
world  to  play  with.  After  all,  it  was  your 
own  choice.  I  told  you  how  it  was  with  me. 
I  promised  I’d  play  fair.  I  did  play  fair.” 
He  played  with  the  dog’s  rough  mane. 
“She’ll  keep  on  looking  at  the  stars,”  he 
murmured.  “But  I’ll  keep  on  looking  at 
her-5Ac;7d.” 

But  Sheila,  having  made  her  choice,  had 
thut  her  eyes  to  the  world  and  to  the  stars 
*i»d  slept  like  a  good  and  happy  child. 


Another  $50  Raise 


“Why,  that’s  my  third  increase  in  a  year !  It  just  shows  what  special  train¬ 
ing  wifi  do  for  a  man.  When  I  left  school  to  go  to  work  I  couldn’t  do  anything 
in  particular.  All  I  could  hope  for  was  just  a  job— and  that’s  what  I  got,  at 
$60  a  month  for  routine,  unskilled  work.  I  stayed  at  it  for  three  years,  with 
one  small  increase  each  year. 

“Then  one  day  I  woke  up.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  wanted  to  get  married.  01  courae  I  couldn’t 
on  what  1  was  making  and  that  made  me  do  some  serious  thinking.  I  found  I  wasn’t  getting 
ahead  simply  because  I  couldn’t  do  any  one  thing  well.  Almost  anyone  could  step  in  at  any 
time  and  do  what  I  was  doing.  I  decide  right  then  to  put  in  an  hour  after  supper  each  night 
preparing  myself  for  more  important  work.  So  I  wrote  to  Scranton  and  arranged  for  a 
course  that  w'ould  give  me  special  training  for  our  business. 

"As  I  look  oack  now,  I  wonder  why  I  didn’t  realise  before  that  tbia  was  the  thing  to  do. 
Why,  in  a  few  mpnths  I  had  a  whole  new  vision  of  my  work  and  its  possibilities.  You  see,  I 
was  just  beginning  to  really  understand  it.  I  made  some  suggestions  to  the  manager  and  he 
was  Immensely  pleased.  Said  be  noticed  how  much  better  I  was  doing  lately  and  wish^  he 
had  more  like  me. 

“Just  after  that  an  opening  came  and  he 
gave  me  my  ehance— at  an  increase  of  ICIS  a 
month.  Then  I  really  began  to  grow.  Six 
months  later  I  was  put  in  charge  of  my  de¬ 
partment  and  my  salary  went  up  again. 

Since  then  I've  had  two  increases  of  $50  a 
month  and  now  I’ve  got  another  raise ! 

‘‘This  will  be  great  news  for  Mary.  We’ll 
have  a  home  of  our  own  with  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  we’ve  dreamed  of.  And  I’ve 
only  just  begun.  I  can  see  a  real  future 
ahead  now  with  more  money  than  I  ever 
hoped  to  make.’’ 

For  29  years  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  have  been  helping  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  win  promotion,  to 
earn  more  money,  to  have  happy,  prosperous 
homes,  to  know  the  joy  of  getting  ahead  in 
business  and  in  life. 

More  than  two  million  bare  taken  the  up 
road  with  I.  C.  S.  help.  More  than  110,000  are 
now  turning  their  spare  time  to  profit.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  starting  every  day.  Isn’t  it  about 
time  for  you  to  find  out  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can 
do  for  you  ? 

Yoi|.  too,  ban  have  the  posilloii  you  want  In  the 
work  of  your  choice,  you  can  have  the  kind  of  a 
salary  that  wUI  make  possible  money  In  the  bank,  a 
boma  of  your  own,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  you 
would  like  your  family  to  have.  No  matter  what 
your  ago,  your  occupation  or  your  means— you 
can  do  It  i 

AU  we  ask  la  ths  chance  to  prove  It— wttbout 
oMIgation  on  your  part  or  a  penny  at  cost  That's 
fair.  Isn’t  itT  Then  mark  and  mall  this  coupon. 


fiNTERNATIONAf  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BOX  2658,  SCRANTON.  PAe 
B,  without  obllcattns  me,  bow  I  eui  qualify  tor 
ttoi^  or  iB  the  fubject,  Hfort  which  1  mark  X. 
BlCit  nSALESMANSHIP 

U  Urhttae  mO  Mj*.  L  ADVERTISING 

ic  WMog  r  Wiadow  Trimmt 

nph  Eagioooff  L  Show  Card  Writar 

hoaa  Work  L  SlgB  Painter 

ANIOAL  BNfllllBBR  L  Railroad  Tralainan 

•iMl  IMlMaa  g ILLUSTRATING 

CartoontoB 

- iavasbmbit 


■aahlna  0ha»  Praadm 

Toolnakar 
Gaa  Engine  Ogaratlag 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Barraylat  aad  Baaplaf 
■IRB  rOBkMANarBlItrR 
BTATIOHABT  BNdlllBRR 
Marina  Eoginaar 
Skip  Draftawan 
ARCHITECT 
OaatraMar  aad  BalMar 


|Br9l5IB8S _ 

I  Prirata  Sacratary 
BOOEEEEPER 
SUaagraphw  aad  Typlit 
Cait.  Pah.  Accoantaac 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Aoconntsat 
Coaiaurcial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Taachar 

Oawwaa  8*haai  SahHati 
Mathawatica 

CIVIL  SERVICE 
Raitwaj  Mail  Claafc 
ACTOROilltP  OrVEATIBS 
AaAa  Bipairiag  ■Diaaahh 
ASRWVI.TCIIK  inpraaak 
Peat^  RaWat 


Doesn’t  Miss  a  Single  Rat 

When  yon  me  “Rough  On  Rnti**  yon  me  the  mrest 
method  ol  extcnmnatmg  dm  dangrrom,  dettiuctive  peal. 

on  Rats'*  gets  them  al  in  two  or  three  ntghls. 
Mix  it  with  one  food  the  first  nig^  chnim  the  kind  of 
fo^  next  night;  me  an  endtely  dUferenl  food  the 
t^ird  nii^.  No  inpre  rats  after  that.  Occaaooal  me  of 
"Rongh  On  Rats"  iteeps  them  away.  Dntggisb  and 
genetnl  stores  sel  "Rough  On  Rais'*.  Send  for  our 
booUeL  **Ending  Rats  and  Mice",  Mailed  free  to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLeS,  Chemist  ^ 

L  Jeraoy  City.  N.  J.  r^anwmNo: 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyraun  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


yjires  Ltfe-long  service — 


FIRST  glance,  one  is  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  Ivory  Pyralin.  In  design  it  is  flawless,  its 
color  is  the  mellow  lustre  of  old  ivory,  its  delicate 
grain  is  exquisite.  And  its  usefulness  is  remarkable. 


But  only  afttr  long  service  can  the  other  qualities  of 
Ivory  Pyralin  be  fully  appreciated.  It  cannot  tarnish, 
nor  chip,  nor  break.  It  is  easily  cleaned.  It  has 
practically  indefinite  life.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
ideal  toiletware. 


Genuine  Ivory  Pyralin  can  be  identified  by  the 
name  in  tiny  letters  bn  each  piece.  In  complete  sets, 
or  single  articles.  At  the  leading  stores. 


Tht  La  Belle  Pallem 
featuring  the  transverse 
handle,  exclusive  -  -with 
Ivory  Pyralin 
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Came/i  ara  evarywAara  in 

sc>aniiiScai/y  paekagmt  of 

30ci£ar€-ttn  fat  20  eonts;  orton 
pockmin  {200 £i£?i-o:t£±}  in  a 
itoasina-pap*r-covarad  car- 
ion.  IVa  mtrongly  rocom- 
mond  thim  carton  ibr  f  Ao 
homo  or  oiRoa  aoppfy 
or  irAen  ytto  iravot 


As  a  matter  of  fact 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tbbecco  Ca,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Your  first  R-E-A-L  cigarette 
pleasure  will  come  with  Camels! 


YOU’LL  swing  into  the  Camel  proces¬ 
sion  as  easily  and  as  delightedly  as  any 
of  the  thousands  of  smokers  who  have 
found  these  cigarettes  an  absolute  revela¬ 
tion  in  quality,  in  refreshing  flavor,  in 
mellow  mildness  and  in  body! 

Camels  are  unlike  any  cigarette  you  ever 
puffed.  They  are  a  creation — an  expert 
blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
tobaccos.  As  sure  as  you  are  a  foot  high 
you  will  prefer  Camels  bjend  to  either  kind 
of  tobacco  smoked  straight !  r 

Camels  fit  in  with  your  cigarette  desires 
just  one  hundred  per  cent !  The  satisfaction 
they  impart  to  smokers  is  simply  joyous. 

Camels  will  not  tire  your  taste!  And, 
Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  after¬ 
taste  nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor. 

You’ll  provenut  our  enthusiasm 
when  you  compare  Camels  with 
i  any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any 


XUM 


Spotless 
S  a  ni ta  ry 


/^LD  Dutch  CJeanser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
cuts  the  grease  and  obstinate  burnt- in 
crusts  from  cooking  utensils.  leaves  them 
shining  and  sanitary. 

Reliable,  gives  better  results,  saves  time  and 
labor.  Use  it  for  all  household  cleaning. 

Old  Dutch  is  free  frorri  dangerous  caustics  and 
acids.  Doesn’t  roughen  or  redden  the  hands. 


The  Qualit  y  insures 

Economy  and  E  fficiency 


